Greetings to the Members 


x and friends of the one My 
s Association. Bt is through their 
& helpful cooperation that we now or- 


4 cupp our own home in the National 8 
Capital and it is in appreciation of 
this spirit that we shall ever 
stribe to increase our serbice 
%, Merry Christmas to All 
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Regimental Stationery 





For all semi-official cor- 
respondence and social 
occasions gives a desirable 
touch of refinement and 


elegance 


@ Our Engraving Department has already executed 
embossed coats of arms for many regiments and 


is fully equipped to do so for all the others not yet 
supplied. 


@ We not only sink the necessary steel dies, but 
furnish and emboss the stationery at fair prices for 
quality work. ws * s 


@ Our artists will gladly prepare sketches for ap- 
propriate forms based on the War Department 
designs. Like all true artists, they take joy in their 
work, wo aH mf 


@ Take advantage of the opportunity created by 
correspondence to impress the regimental history 
on all with whom you come in contact. It adds to 
esprit and your prestige. # s 


q@ Samples and prices on request. s 
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SUBJECTS: 


Reserve a... 
Officers’ cents ounces 


Field Service Regulations | 


Examiner Military Hygiene 











Do not put off getting your copy of Reserve Officers’ Examiner || 
until the last minute—when you are face to face with your examina. | 
tion. Get your copy now. Devote a little time to the study of its con. || 
tents. Then when the opportunity comes for promotion—as it surely || 
will—you will be prepared for it. 








Price, $2.00, Postpaid 


U. S. Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 
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Terrain A Series of Infantry tactical 


problems with a detailed so- 


Exercises lution for each. Written in 


terse conversational style. 
By Lt. Col. W. H. Waldron 
Infantry, U. S. Army we» 








Price, $2.50, Postpaid 


One of these days a Tactical Inspector will 
come along and turn you out for a Terrain 
Exercise. 











Will you be able to get away with it? 


Order Your Copy Now. Be Prepared 


U. S. Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 
































_A Classic for All 





Steele’s 
American Campaigns 


@Many young officers have desired to 
own this standard work, but have not 
felt able to make the necessary invest- 
ment. 


@ The book was republished by the In- 
fantry Association at great expense to 
make it available, and we are now going 
further and making it easy to purchase. 


@ We will therefore, be glad to send the 
two volumes now and accept payment 
on the monthly installment plan. 


@Send us $2.00 with your order and 
pay the balance of $8.00 in monthly 
installments of the same amount. 








Two handsome volumes in box 


United States Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 






































Army Regulations 


Cloth Bound - - - + + 716 Pages 
Price $3. 00 Postpaid 


THE NEW REGULATIONS 


Pamphlets of the new style Army Regulations have been carefully examined and 
all matter contained in them that is of interest to the individual officer and to the 
administration of the Unit of the Army has been preserved and included in the book 
The original pamphlet numbers are included in the upper corner of each page of the 
book, which facilitates locating them. 

THE OLD REGULATIONS 

Every paragraph of the old Army Regulations that has not been superseded 0; 
rescinded by the New Regulations has been gone over and brought up to date to include 
all amendments and changes, together with circulars bearing directly on its applica- 
tion. Such of these paragraphs as are of interest to individual officers and the ( 
mand of units of the Army are retained in the book in the form of an Appendix 

THE INDEX 

The entire text of the book, including both the new and old regulations, has been 
completely indexed and cross-indexed so that an officer may find the material on the 
subject in question with the least practicable delay. 

With this book as the basis you can keep your Army Regulations up to date. 














U. S. Infantry Association 
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A Genuine Cow Hide Brief Case 


At a Reasonable Price 
© : © 


For many months Mili mre ‘ Specifications 
we have been — -_ - 
looking for @ textured leather 
satisfactory brief Flexible 

case suitable for . 

Army Officers 
and that could be 
sold at a reason- 
able price. 


leather handle. 


straps. Nickel 


Heavy, tough- | 
leather | 
gussets. Two | 


pockets. Moulded | 


Strong buckle | 


plated lock and | 
Here it is at key. Cordovan | 


last! finish. 


© © 


15 x 10 Inches 


Price, $6.25 Delivered 
Supply Department 


U. 8. Infantry Association Infantry Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Washington 
Door Knocker 


On the front door was the ancient 
and honorable way admittance was 
gained to the homes of our fore- 
fathers. 

This quaint, old custom has again 
returned to its own. Artbrass 
Knockers are faithfully reproduced 
from the historic originals. They 
combine beauty and utility. They 
are an essential part of the front 
door. They eliminate the door-bell 
nuisance. They never get out of or- 
der, and any one can easily attach 
them. 





Size 7 3/16 by 61/8 Inches 
es " . Supply Department 


Price, $8.50, U. S. Infantry Association 
Postpaid Washington, D. C. 











American Gentleman a 


" IDENTIFICATION CARD 


So Compact 
So Neat 
So Handy 


SRO om 


." 7, i 74 ‘ ‘! . 
: bette SR "AY pi Genuine 


Leather 
First-Class 
Workmanship 


Supply ntiene* 


. 8. Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 
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A Few Good Books 


Briefly Described and Specially Arranged for Convenience 
in Ordering 


American Campaigns—Steele $10.00 | 


The only single work that contains a comprehensive narrative of al! our 
campaigns and battles to include the Spanish-American War. 

Army Correspondence 50 
Based on A. R. 340-15. Everything you need. 

Army Physical Training—Waldron $1.50 
Complete instructions for conduct of Physical Drill. 

Army Regulations $3.00 
All matter of interest to individual officers in New Regulations and al 
old Regulations not rescinded are included. Fully indexed. 

Battle of Booby’s Bluffs—List 5 
Operations of an Infantry Battalion in modern warfare. 

Cadence System of Close Order Drill—Lentz 50 
The book that teaches cadence in commands and cadence in execution. 

Courts-Martial Procedure $1.50 
Supplements the Manual for Courts-Martial and gives in sequence al] 
steps in preparation for trial. 

Defense of Duffers Drift—Swinton 50 
A military classic of the Boer War. 

The Drillmaster $1.25 
An analysis of the infantry drill regulations. Includes excellent drill 
hints and drill talks of great value to drillmasters throughout the service. 

Elements of Military Hygiene—Ashburn $2.50 
The recognized American text-book on the subject. 

Employment of Machine Guns—Short $3.50 


A comprehensive study of AMerican machine gun tactics. 


} 


Foot Soldier’s Guide 20 | 


Gives the soldier all he needs to know about inspection. A large drawing 
shows precisely how the equipment should be laid out for inspection. 
Hints to Newly Appointed Officers—Sargent $1.00 
Suggestions to young officers, customs of the service. 
Infantry Drill 
Compilation of the new Infantry Training Regulations covering Infantry 
Drill. Annotated—lIllustrated. 


Infantry Drill Regulations, 1919 Part I, 60c; Part II, .65 | 


U. 8. Infantry Association Edition, Annotated and Illustrated. 


Map Reading 60 
Explanatory text complete in every detail. All the equipment required 
for a complete course, maps, scales, cross section paper, etc. 


Marne Miracle—Naylor $1.50 | 


Study of the Marne Campaign of 1914 made from source records. 

Military Sketching and Map Reading—Grieves $1.50 
A complete text-book that contains all that you need to know about the 
subjects. Recognized throughout the service as the standard for N. ©. 0 
unit schools, R. O. T. C. units, reserve officers and National Guard. 


| 
| 
| 



































A Few Good Books (Continued) 
Mass Physica) Training—Raycroft $5.00 


The basis for the training and instruction of the military service in 
Physical Training. Chapters on the tactics of baseball, football, and 
basketball. 

Military Signaling 60 
A complete pocket manual of military signaling. 

Platoon Training— Waldron $2.50 
A complete infantry training manual. Covers all the subjects that a 
platoon commander must know about. Profusely illustrated. 


Property Accounting for National Guard Organizations—Buchwald 50 
Specific instruction in this phase of paper work. Very useful. Paper. 
Reserve Officers’ Examiner $2.00 
A complete set of questions and answers covering the five subjects in- 

cluded in the Basic Examination for promotion of Reserve Officers. 

Scout’s Handbook .60 
Explains and illustrates the operations of the Infantry Scout as an in- 
dividual and as a member of a patrol. Fifty illustrations, large print. 

Tactics—Bond $2.75 
Not European but American. A new and complete treatise based on 
American doctrines as taught at the Infantry School. 

Terrain Exercises—Waldron $2.50 
Sets forth in detail the up-to-date method of training in Infantry minor 
tactics. Model problems prepared that may be fitted to any terrain. 
Brings out the principles of minor tactics. 

Tactics and Technique of River Crossings—Krueger $3.00 
The only text-book that has been published covering this subject. 

Thirty-Minute Talks—Stewart-Waldron $2.50 
A collection of twenty every-day talks on military subjects in language 
that the man new to the service can unders‘and. 





ORDER BLANK 


American Campaigns 2 Foot Soldier’s Guide 

Army Correspondence - Hints to Newly Appointed — Platoon Training 

Army Physical Training ~ Officers Property Accounting 
Army Regulations © Infantry Drill © Reserve Officers’ Examiner 
Battle of Booby’s Bluffs CO Infantry Drill Regulations [) Scout's Handbook 
Cadence System Part I Part Il Tactics 

Company Administration © Marne Miracle ) Terrain Exercises 
Courts-Martial Procedure 0 Map Reading © Tactics and Technique of 
Defense of Duffers Drift 0 Mass Physical Training River Crossings 
Drillmaster 0 Military Signaling OThirty-Minute Talks 
Elements of Military Hygiene 0 Military Sketching and Map 

Employment of Machine Guns Reading 





The U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 





Inclosed find for 
Please forward to the address below the books checked on this blank. 


Address 








WRITE ADDRESS 
PLAINLY 



































| What Are Your Chances for a 


Advancement in the Army? 


Army Retirements is a book in which the names of of- 
ficers of the Army are arranged in the order of their retire- 
ment for age. It also contains the Army Promotion List 
for 1923. 


By reference to the text of the book one may 


(a) Determine just what his chances are for reaching the 
grade of Colonel in the Army and where he will eventu- 
ally stand in the Army and in his own branch of the 
service. 


(b) Determine just how many block files there are; i. «., 
how many officers who rank him who are younger than 
he is. 


(c) The approximate date when he will reach the various 
grades based on retirement for age. Then by keeping 
track of those who drop out of the list from one cause 
or another he is able to see just how his chances are 
improving. 





Determine whether or not it is to his ultimate advan- 
tage to make a transfer to another branch. 


Army Retirements 


Will Settle a Lot of Questions for You 








Complete _ instructions Price, $2.00, Postpaid 
for the use of the valu- * 
able data contained in | 
Army Retirements are  . | 
included in the Introduc- U.S. Infantry Association | 

tion to the book. 








Washington, D. C. 















































SO-HANDY 


PERSONAL FILE 


ee St 


A Place for Everything and Everything in its Place 


Every officer has offi- 
cial and personal papers 
which should and must 
be properly cared for. 

As a rule these impor- 
tant papers are thrown 
into a drawer, piled on a 
desk or table, or stuffed 
into out-of-way places 
where they can never be 
found and are finally lost. 

The Personal File 
solves the question of 


Small—6” x 10” x 12”. 
Light—Weight, 6 pounds. 
Safe—Efficient Lock. 


Compact—1,400 letters. 
Convenient—Vertical file. 


the care of your papers. 
They are always at hand 
when you want them. 


The Personal File is 
just the thing for the 
company orderly room. 
One for property papers 
and one for personal 
papers just fill the bill. 
Makes your records 
available when you want 
them. 


No more lost papers, no more searching and turning everything topsy-turvy in the 
orderly -reom. With the Personal File there’s only one place where a paper can be. 


A perfect filing device with Alphabetical Index. 


Made of rotléd cold steel and enam- 


eled in olive green. A handsome and practical article that will serve all the purposes 
for which it is intended. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ready for immediate delivery. 


Sells Everywhere for $9.75 Each. Our Special Christmas Offer, $8.75 


United States Infantry Association 


Infantry Building 


Washington, D. C. 























Infantry Training 
Regulations 


Rifle Squad 
Rifle Section 
Rifle Platoon 
All in One Handy Book 


Price, 75 Cents 


Combat 
Principles 





Infantry Drill 
Regulations 


—1919— 
Annotated—Lllustrated 
Price 60 Cents 
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Military Sketching 


and 
Map Reading 
4th Edition 


By Major Loren C. Grieves, Infantry 


A recognized standard text-book 
with an established reputation. 


Includes use of coordinates and 
developments in aerial photogra- 
phy and map reproduction. 


Price, $1.50 


U. S. Infantry Association 


Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 














Infantry Drill 


A. E. F. 1918 


Contents 


Defensive Combat} Service of 
Fortifications Operations 
Marches Ceremonies— 
Inspections 
Shelter Manuals 


Price 65 Cents 





U. S. Infantry Association 


Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Fiffy Card Case 


Prevents 
soiled, 
| wrinkled, 
| dog-eared 
cards. 


Absolutely dust- 
proof. Keeps 
cards crisp and 
clean. 


On opening the 
flap one card is 
advanced bey 

the others pallp 
to be taken out. 


Choice of Finish 
Pigskin—Alligator 


Supply Dept. Pin Sea! 
U. S. Inf. Assn. Price, 

Infantry Bldg. $1.50, 
Washington, D. C. Postpaid 
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Infantry 
Drill 
[llustrated-Annotated 


Based on the New 


Training Regulations 


Contents 


The Soldier—Instruction Dis- 
mounted without Arms. T. 
R. 50—15. 

The Soldier—Instruction Dis- 


mounted with Rifle and Au- 
tomatic Rifle. T. R. 50—20. 


Infantry Drill—Drill and Com- 
bat Signals. T. R. 420—40. 


Infantry Drill—General Intro- 
duction. T. R. 420—45. 

Infantry Drill—Rifle Squad, 
Platoon and Company.  T. 
R. 420—50. 

Infantry Drill—Infantry Bat- 
talion. T. R. 420—60. 


Infantry—Extended Order, 
Rifle Squad, Section and 
Platoon. T. R. 420—85. 


Infantry—Extended Order, 
Machine Gun, Squad, Sec- 
tion and Platoon. T. R. 
420—90. 


All assembled in one small 
book. 
Price, 75 cents 


Liberal Discount for Quantity 


U. S. Infantry Association 


Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 











Thirty-Minute 


Talks 





a» 
Stewart-Waldron 


Explaining is half the 
work of instructing. 
Talk saves work— 
when it is the right 
kind of talk. For the 
instructor, explaining— 
talking, is the hardest 
part because it means 
constant brushing up, 
reading, study, thought 
and planning —all of 
which takes time, and 
time counts heavily in 
the game of intensive 





training. 


U. S. Infantry Association 
Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 


























Courts-Martial 


Procedure 


Price $1.50 


and 








Places in your hands 
in convenient form 


the steps to be taken 
in the preparation and 
investigation of 
charges and the trial 
of cases. 


logical sequence 








U. S. Infantry Association 


Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 
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The Marne By Colonel W. K. Naylor 


General Staff, U. S. Army 


Miracle Exhaustive study of the Marne Campaign of 
from source records. 

The moves of all major units of the opposing forces 

Price traced in detail. The unvarying Principles of War ap. 

plied and clear cut conclusions drawn as to what was 

$1.50 done, how it was done, who is entitled to credit for suc. 

cess and who is to blame for failure. 


U.S. Infantry Association Infantry Building, Washington, Dp. ¢. 
! 


1914 
































Employment of | Map 
Machine Guns Reading 


By Major Waller C. Short, Infantry 
Every officer must || 


The first comprehensive know how to read a mili- |; 

study of American ma- tary map. 
: Map Reading tells you | 

a. es W - how in language you can 

veloped in the Wor 

War. understand. 














ee SD ¥ You can qualify by a 

ext on machine : 
caus lened on the sete- course of home study 
ent Tables of Organiza- 
tion. The maps and equipment that 
come with the book provide 
everything you require for a | 
Price $3.50 complete course in Map Reading. 


Price, 60 Cents 








U. S. Infantry Association ' 7 
Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. U.S. Infantry a ociation 
Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 


























Military History. of the World War 


By Colonel Charles R. Howland, U. S. Army 
Two Volumes—Price $3.00 
Endorsed by the Authorities of the General Service Schools 


This is the only history of the World War that I have seen, which, while setting 
forth the doings of all other participants involved, gives proper emphasis to the most 
important and critical part taken by the United States. 


H. E. ELY, Major General. 
U. S. Infantry Association Washington, D. C. 




















“Gold Plated 
Buttons and 
Collar Ornaments 


Yes, We Have Them 


PRICES 
Buttons, large, doz. $1.59 
Buttons, small, doz. .75 


Cross Rifles, with regimental 
number. New Flintlock 
rifle, pair 1.00 


U. S., pair 50 
Cap Ornaments, each 1.00 
Supply Dept. 


U.S. Infantry Assn. 


Infantry Bldg. Washington, D. C. 














Ornamental Ship 
For Wall Decoration 


Size 11x 12% Inches 


WALL ornament of unusual beauty 

and originality; wonderfully mod- 
eled. Sails covered with interesting de- 
signs in rich color. 


Cast in composition resem- 
bling wood. Hand painted. 


Price, $12.00, Postpaid in U. S. 
U.S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
Infantry Bldg. Washington, D. C. 








Nightrack 


The Modern Valet 


Immaculate Uniforms 


HAT’S the requirement of 
the day. Nightrack will 
help you to measure up to it. 


HE Nightrack is an 

assembly of conven- 
iences for the proper 
care of your uniform. 
Garments are kept out in 
the open, held to form 
and ventilated. They are 
returned to you in the 
morning fresh and sweet. 


Nightrack makes uniforms look 
better, wear longer and avoids the 
injurious effects of too much press- 
ing. 


Price $10.00 


Shipped Express, Charges Collect 


Supply Department 


U. S. Infantry Association 
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Why Eligible Officers Should Join the 


Military Order of the World War 


The Only Officers’ Society in Which Membership Is Confined 
Exclusively to Those Who Served in the World War. An 
Order With Objectives—Adequate National Defense; Oppos- 
ing U. S. Army or Navy Reduction; Support of Air Service 
in All Branches; Favoring Selective Service as a National 
Policy; Building Up the Officers’ Reserve Corps and Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps; Favoring Disabled Officers and 
Men Legislation; Combat of Red Propaganda, Et Cetera. 








PREAMBLE TO THE M. O. W. W. CONSTITUTION 


To cherish the memories and associations of the World War waged for humanity; to 
inculcate and stimulate love of our country and the flag; to ever maintain law and order, 
and to defend the honor, integrity and supremacy of our National Government and the Con- 
stitution of the United States; to foster fraternal relations between all branches of the Mili- 
tary and Naval services; to promote the cultivation of Military and Naval science and the 
adoption of a consistent and suitable Military and Naval policy for the United States; to 
acquire and preserve records of individual services ; 


commemorations and the establishment of memorials of the World War; and to transmit all 
of these ideals to posterity, we unite to establish the “MILITARY ORDER OF THE WORLD 
AR.” 


to encourage and assist in the holding of 








How It Is Regarded 


President Harding said, “I have regarded 
the Military Order of the World War from 
the beginning as one of the finest and most 
inspiring of the patriotic orders based on the 
military, service of our country.” 


President Coolidge says, “Devoted as it is 
to the most intelligent and unselfish measures 
for perpetuating those inspirations of national 
patriotism which unified national sentiment in 
the crisis of the World War, this Order is 
deserving of all commendation.” 


General Pershing says, “Their (meaning 
the Military Order of the World War) prac- 
tical and well directed efforts to keep alive the 
patriotic spirit which animated the country 
during the war, render them worthy of every 
consideration from the active members of the 
military establishment. The Order is to be 
congratulated on its recognition of the fact 


that it is essential to ‘carry on’ in time of 
peace the preparation to meet the require 
ments of duty in time of emergency or dan 
ger to the nation.” 

Secretary of War, John W. Weeks, says, 
“The Military Order of the World War has 
been an ardent supporter of the National De 
fense Act of 1920. * * * Your Order and the 
Army of the United States have much in 
common.” 

Secretary of the Navy, Edwin Denby, says, 
“It is an Order which apparently has no 
axes to grind, and moreover is working in be 
half of the interests of our country.” 

Maj. Gen. John A. Lejeune says, ““When 
I joined the Military Order of the World War, 
I joined it because I believed in it. The pur 
poses of this Order are patriotic and, as Gen 
eral Harries said, it believes in giving to the 
country and not taking something away 
from it.” 


It Has Chapters in a Great Many of the Larger Cities of the United States. 
Further Details Obtainable by Communication With 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Military Order of the World War 
41 East 42d St., New York 



































The Moore Maptack 


WAR GAME SET 


Prepared by 
Major Arthur Racicot, U. S. M. C. 























Complete set of maptacks specially prepared for all kinds of war 
games, map maneuvers and the solution of map problems 


EQUIPMENT 


Aluminum time measures for 3-inch and 12-inch maps; box of crayolas; all 
colors; pair of dividers; red and blue pencils; cross section paper; protractor; 
scale of horizontal equivalents; scale of coordinates 3-inch map. 











In handsome wooden case specially made for the purpose 


Price, $6.00 Postpaid 





United States Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 
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GIVING WINGS TO WORDS 


Born on the swift keys of the Underwood Portable, words 
are wingéd. Fleet and free, they give speed to expression, 
clarity to thought, — to writing and ease to reading. 


The Portable is obtainable at Underwood offices in all principal citie direct from the Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc., Underwood 


IT WEIGHS 6% LBS. UNCASED. PRICE $50 IN THE U.S. A. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE B 


“The Machine You Will 
Eventually Carry” 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 


Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantay JougNat 
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The Public and the Army 


Maj. A. G. Rudd, U. S. Army, Retired 





ERIODIC attacks have 
been made on our reg- 
ular military forces 
throughout the entire 
history of our coun- 
try. These have been 
confined to no par- 
ticular source and 
have varied in inten- 
' sity. They have taken 

all manner of forms, 

some sincere and some sinister, from 
the days of the Revolution down to 
the present time. In every generation 
they have worried the military student 
who seems so little understood by those 
he strives to serve. Particularly has 
this concerned him because, whatever 
the eause or nature of the charge, the 
effect has invariably been the same, 
i. e., the reduction of the permanent 
national defense forces of the Nation. 
Among a certain class of critics this 
situation has been blamed on the pro- 
fessional soldier and hailed as proof 
of his supposed inability to co-operate 
with his civilian brother. It is further 
cited as prima facie evidence of inher- 
ent evils in the military ‘‘system.’’ 
It is with this viewpoint that the 
writer takes issue, for it is believed 
that an impartial analysis will show 
that there are deeper and more far- 
reaching eauses of this condition. 





Hence if the observations that follow 
merely succeed in drawing attention 
to certain obscure elements of a rather 
complex situation, the cause of better 
understanding and improved relations 
between the civil and the military will 
be benefited to that extent. 

In analyzing these attacks we may 
divide them into two general classes 
according to origin: 

Service Critics—Those who are or 
were in the military service. 

Civilian 
never been in the service. 


Critics—Those who have 


SERVICE CRITICS 


While it is the recognized preroga- 


tive of every soldier to complain, and 
it must be admitted that there are few 
who do not avail themselves of this 
privilege, still it is believed that most 
of the ex-service men’s complaints 
concerning their military service were 
the natural ebullitions occasioned by 
unnatural and irksome but 
military regulations. These, as a class, 
should be this light. 
They will wear off with time and those 
who gave utterance to them will be 
found among the very first to respond 
for service in another emergency. Oc- 
easionally an individual, either in or 
out of the service, by his inability to 
submerge his own ego temporarily for 
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The 3d Infantry Service Club at Fort Snelling, Minn. 


the greater good and success of the 
whole, has failed in his career and, in 
an effort to escape the consequences 
of his own limitations, breaks into 
print with a vitriolic attack on the 
whole Army and an imaginary ‘‘sys- 
tem’’ that has singled him out for per- 
secution. These charges have always 
been proved to be without foundation, 
and, although no one expects to meet 
exact justice in the Army any more 
than in any other organization run by 
mortal man, when such injustices have 
occurred they have been found to be 
the acts of individuals subject to the 
usual human foibles, and not the re- 
sult of any system nor the machina- 
tions of any clique. 

To have aggrieved subordinates is 
not peculiar to the Army. Every 
president of a corporation and every 
employer of men on whatever scale 
knows only too well that there are many 
men who cannot or will not fit in with 
his organization for any one of sev- 


eral reasons. The civilian employer 
ean discharge these subordinates 

will, which he does if it is ne~essar) 
for the good of his organization, but 
it has not been so easy in the Arm) 
Until very recently we had to work 
with the material given us or, in th 
ease of an officer, resort to a trial 

court-martial, the findings of which 
are first reviewed and finally must | 
approved by the President himself |) 
fore the officer can be separated from 
the Army. Hence all the unsavory 
publicity the Army receives over an in 
cident that happens every day and 
passes absolutely unnoticed in all civil 
establishments not one-tenth as large 
as our Army. But these are sporadic 
eases that have no influence inside the 
service and little outside, where tlic) 
are readily recognized as the dilemma 
of an inefficient or malcontent. It 1s 
not meant to infer that the Army does 
not profit in a measure by the unwe! 
come publicity thus received at times 
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will continue to be guided in its 
icies and its practice—just as are 
branches of government and many 
blie utilities—by the potent and ir- 
sistible foree of American public 
inion. But it does mean that the 
Army is helped to evolve in accord- 
anee with the times by the conscien- 
tious officers who are constantly ‘‘bor- 
ing from within’’ with their construe- 
tive ideas, making converts here, suf- 
fering a temporary setback there, but 
never losing sight of the fact that it 
is the eause they are working for and 
not the vainglorious satisfaction of a 
personal issue and notoriety. These 


are the service critics who are devel- 


oping the Army in accordance with 
the demands of the American people 
and not the whining malcontent who, 
under the sheltering wing of some po- 
litical friends, stands outside his house 
and throws brickbats hoping to demol- 
ish it and thus prove his contention 
that there was something faulty with 
its plumbing. 

So we may pass to the civilian critics 
who are by far the more numerous 
and important and whose attitude has 
caused the military student no little 
concern, 


CIVILIAN CRITICS 


We find civilian criticism is caused 
by all manner of things, some real— 
but many imaginary. The charges can 
be attributed to an alarming ignor- 
ance of the military in some cases and 
to the just cause of resentment occa- 
sioned by some narrow-minded or 
worthless individual in uniform in 
others. But these are the two ex- 
tremes hetween which lies the crux of 
the situation. It is not the fault of 
the civilians who are uninformed on 
military affairs that the national de- 
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fense can have no continuing policy 
and is constantly reorganized with lit- 
tle or no regard for the recommenda- 
tions of the responsible officers. 
Neither is it the fault of the few mis- 
guided individuals in the service whose 
acts of omission or commission ocea- 
sionally bring discredit on their fel- 
lows. It is in the great gulf between 
—that vast sea of indifference 
which flows a dozen different con- 
tributing streams—that the cause is to 
be found. These range all the way 
from an ancient and inherent Anglo- 
Saxon prejudice against a standing 
army to the psychological reactions 
from the World War. And chief 
among the contributing sources of this 
apathy to permanent military forces 
must be mentioned traditions, the pre- 
eedents of our former military his- 
tory, the need for economy in govern- 
mental expenditures, a national aver- 
sion to discipline and the inability of 
most of our people to understand the 
working of such a necessarily artificial 
structure as an army. To these must 
be added the sentimentalism that 
springs from the revolting thought of 
war but remains to stupify all meas- 
ures to prevent it, the different forms 
of pacifism and, last but by no means 
least, the psychological effect of the 
present standards of individual suc- 
cess as measured by American public 
opinion. All of 
tribute to the indifference manifested 
in certain localities toward their mili- 
tary forces. Sometimes it 
bination of several of these elements 
that finds expression in a critic whose 
opposition is apparently so unreason- 
able and enigmatical that it is doubt- 
ful if he himself can tell what inspires 
it. In such cases it is difficult to re- 
fute so illogical and nebulous a prem- 
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these things con- 


is a com- 











Third Infantry Relay Team 


This quartet added a handsome trophy to the Regimental collection this year. 


ise. More often the attack has a single 
cause or continues through adherence 
to a single fetish or fallacy. This is 
more easy to meet, for always let it be 
understood, it is the business of the 
professional soldier to parry these at- 
tacks in the manner most certain to 
redound to the credit of the service. 
How it may best be done is the mili- 
tary student’s problem and is too 
much of a study to be a part of these 
observations. Sufficient is it to say here 
that the attack must be met, that the 
soldier must go far more than half 
way to explain his position if neces- 
sary, and that it is unquestionably his 
professional duty to creditably justify 
or explain his raison d’etre whenever 
it is challenged. 

In an effort to penetrate the psy- 
chology underlying the present, past 
and apparently constant attittude of 


the American civilian toward his sol 
dier brother it will be necessary 

the 
causes separately : 


discuss principal contributing 


DISTRUST OF STANDING ARMY 


Nothing is -clearer in our military 
history than that the opposition to a 
standing army is as old as our country 
itself. That a standing army was a 
menace to liberty was the firm convic 
tion of our Revolutionary forefathers 
whose dogmatic adherence to this the 
ory nearly ruined their cause. In fact 
this Anglo-Saxon fetish even anti 
dated the war and is frequently men- 
tioned in our early military history 
General Washington, in his letter to 
the President of Congress on the 20th 
day of September, 1776, stated as fo! 
lows : 
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he jealousy of a standing army, 
the evils to be apprehended from 
are remote, and, in my judgment, 

‘uated and cireumstanced as we are, 

‘ at all to be dreaded, but the con- 

uences of wanting one, according 

my ideas forme? from the present 

w of things, is ceriain and inevita- 

ruin. 

The feeling toward the professional 
soldier that eaused Washington’s re- 
marks in 1776 is our heritage today, 
and if at all modified is somewhat less 
potent, for the fear has been dimmed 
and shown unwarranted by the glor- 
ious history and loyalty of our pro- 
fessional soldiers and sailors during 
a century and a half. 


TRADITIONAL POLICY AND SIZE OF 
STANDING ARMY 


Complementing this distrust of the 
regular forces, we find a policy inau- 
gurated that has become traditional, 
of maintaining the smallest possible 
regular military forces commensurate 
with the civilian ideas of the needs of 
national defense. The increases and 
reductions of the standing army in 
United States history are an accurate 
barometer of the imminence or depar- 
ture of national danger. So constant 
and uniform has been the action of 
the Congress in increasing the army 
when danger approaches and reducing 
it when the danger has passed that an 
exhaustive search of our military an- 
nals, showing dozens of reorganiza- 
tions of the army, does not reveal a 
single exception to this rule. And in 
no instance, from the close of the 
Revolution, when the army was re- 
duced to 80 men, down to the present 
date does there appear a scintilla of 
evidence that the reductions were oc- 
casioned by the unpopularity or mis- 
behavior of the military personnel. 


DISCIPLINE—-FAILURE TO UNDERSTAND IT 


Perhaps no one source furnishes 
more critics of the Army than the dis 
cipline necessary to maintain it. The 
average civilian thinks he sees in dis- 
cipline the personification of some de- 
spised and autocratic system of the 
Old World which he knows 
have no counterpart here. For was it 
not the compulsory military service in 
the old countries, or some of the con- 
comitant burdens that justly or un- 
justly they connect with it, that made 
the forbears of many of our citizens 
look with longing eyes to free Amer- 
ica? Most certainly it was. Then why 
look with equanimity on an institu- 


should 


tion that, if only in its details, reminds 
them or recalls the tales of Old World 
conditions? For the basic principles 
and many details of maintaining disci- 
pline in an Army are much the same 
in all armies throughout the world. 
Of course their application to each or- 
ganization varies in accordance with 
the race, temperament, etc., of the 
people comprising it, but in each and 
every army in the world, where disci- 
pline is maintained, the means and 
methods of obtaining it are funda- 
mentally the same. Where discipline 
is lacking the army is worse than use- 
less—it is, in fact, an actual menace 

The efficiency of an army increases 
in direct proportion to its excellence 
Hence if the discipline 
the 
possesses that Army will, in an emer 


of discipline. 
is not maintained nation which 
gency, find itself in much the same po- 
sition as he who starts to sit down in 
a chair which some practical joker 
suddenly pulls from under him. This 
is fairly well understood by this class 
of critics who recognize that we must 
have some kind of an army and want 
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a good one. Although they admit little 
knowledge on the subject, neverthe- 
less they have a hazy idea that this 
end can be obtained by some new and 
purely American formula for estab- 
lishing discipline. This has not been 
and will not be possible for the simple 
reason that discipline, in the last 
analysis, is merely respect for consti- 
tuted authority, which is the bed-rock 
foundation of any successful organiza- 
tion of whatever kind, be it civil or 
military, capital or labor. Without 
this respect for authority the morale 
of any civilian corporation would be 
undermined and its efficiency ruined. 
Call it discipline, or organization, or 
what you will, it exists and has the 
same function as discipline in the 
Army. But with the necessity for dis- 
cipline in both, the similarity between 
the two systems ends, for the civilian 
organization is the normal, natural 
function of our economic life (the 
game whose rules we all know because 
every one plays), whereas the army is 
an artificial structure from the bot- 
tom up. .It is a branch of government 
ereated for protection of the national 
entity, taking men away from their 
homes and civilian society frequently, 
and their normal pursuits always, and 
segregating them for the purpose of 
proper training or duty, thus forcing 
them to live under artificial conditions 
and environment. Their duties us- 
ually are on the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion, where danger lurks and the con- 
stituted authority is more likely to be 
challenged. In this event they are 
called upon to fight in battle, overcome 
their natural instinets of fear and en- 
gage in the repugnant task of killing 
their fellow men. While of course the 
Army in peace engages in conserva- 
tion work and life saving at every op- 


portunity, nevertheless it must | 
mitted that the prime function 
army is to be able to battle effe: 

for the preservation of the state 
tainly this is not a normal life ani 
this reason those who engage in it : 

be properly organized as the ver 
requisite. The machine must fu: 

as a unit, which involves the overcom 
ing in its individuals of many natur: 
and normal peace-time tendencies 
Thus we see that while discipline is 
essential to any civilian organization, 
to such an artificial structure as an 
army it is the very life-blood itself 
Volumes could be written on this point, 
but here it is merely hoped to make 
clear the importance of discipline in 
an army and point out that it likewise 
exists in every successful business or- 
ganization although possibly known by 
another name and modified to suit 
more normal conditions. 

As to the methods of exacting it in 
our army little need be said. The sys 
tem has proved successful in al! our 
wars, culminating with the success of 
the A. E. F., which ranks as the great 
est long-distance military operation in 
the annals of the world. All the best 
and most suecessful American soldiers 
whether commissioned or enlisted, wi! 
agree that our system of discipline 1s 
basically sound. And in this state 
ment let no one think that I speak for 
the officer alone. The keenest 
cates of good discipline in our arm) 
are the so-called ‘‘old soldiers,’ th 
enlisted men with years of service who 
are non-commissioned officers and who 
are the backbone of any army. 
in their perspective of a score of years 
of service, have seen the army under 
various influences and conditions and 
know how the best results are obtained 
They are a unit for strict discipline 


advo 


They, 
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and insist that where injustices occur 
poor results obtain it is not the 
of the system but rather the 

- in its application. 


AVERSION TO DISCIPLINE 


(his elass of opposition is sometimes 
the result of misunderstanding the 
yirposes of discipline, but more fre- 
quently a wilful hatred of it. It is 
contended that it stamps those subject 

t as subservient. This is the abor- 
tive view of those who, likewise, con- 
sider all civie laws regulating the life 
of the body politie as infringements 
on their personal liberty. They fail to 
recognize that society’s only protection 
is in the acceptance of the mandate of 
majority rule and the resultant great- 
est good for the greatest number. They 
are individualists to whom the sub- 
ordination of self is anathema and to 
whom army discipline is the baneful 
influence of autocracy. Their number 


is legion who, having had no discipline 
in the home, cannot tolerate it by the 
state. To such as these the military 
courtesy of exchanging greetings by 
salute appears as the onerous duty of 
those in bondage. erities are 
mostly among the uneducated and are 
generally very young 


These 


Such a dis 
torted viewpoint is the natural prod- 
uct of many an American home where 
children are indulged at the expense 
of parental authority, and many a 
budding has killed by 
For without discipline 
in the home it will be deficient in the 
school and early business and some of 
the greatest opportunities of life will 
be lost before the lesson is 


eareer been 


**kindness.”’ 


learned 
Thus we see that the great American 
home, unequaled in so many ways but 
deficient in respect for its authority, is 
largely the 
prevalent national aversion to disci- 
pline. 


responsible for widely 


(To be continued) 


D 


Modesty 


The lady had the eye of a bargain- 


hunter. 


clerk 


She bustled up to the young 
lounging against 


the nearest 


counter in the men’s furnishing de- 
partment and demanded— 

**I’d like to see the smartest thing 
you have in men’s clothing.’’ 

‘*What time would you care to have 
me meet you?’’ he asked with perfect 


poise. 
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O. B. Server 





N ANY organization, 
whether it be a com- 
pany for business, a 
state for government 
or an army for cam- 
paign the most essen- 
tial quality necessary 
for the harmonious 
functioning of the 
combined whole is co- 
operation. 

In a civil business, if the head of 
one department failed to cooperate 
with another, the result would be in- 
stant dismissal of the head of such de- 
partment and his place filled by a man 
who would cooperate. 

In the army, as in state government, 
it is often that the commander of a 
special unit or the head of a certain 
department allows his zeal for the wel- 
fare and advancement of his particu- 
lar unit or department to overshadow 
his efforts on behalf of the army as a 
whole. 

The entire idea of the American 
Army, as it is at present, with its ac- 
companying arms and auxiliary weap- 
ons, is built upon the idea of coopera 
tion between the commanders of the 
principal and auxiliary troops. 

If the commander of a subordinate 
body failed to cooperate with the com- 
mander of the main body it is useless 
to point out the disastrous result. 

The case presupposed in the preced- 
ing paragraph may be one of flagrant 
and aggravated proportion, or simply 
failure to act in proper spirit, but the 
lack of co-operation in the little things 
which go to make up the fundamentals 
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is of the same relative importance as 
those which seem of greater moment 

A young company commander al- 
most invariably forgets that while the 
company is his particular command it 
is also a part of a regiment which is 
in turn a part of a brigade and so on 
throughout the entire organization of 
the army; and that the proper func- 
tioning of his company is not to draw 
glory to itself or accomplish a certain 
object unaided, but is to enable the 
whole organization to proceed harmon 
iously and orderly as a well oiled, 
properly controlled machine 
run. 

In a certain controversy a 
mander of a regiment, when reminded 
of the necessity for co-operation be- 
tween the various component parts of 
the army, was reported to have stated 
that he didn’t care anything about the 
operation of the other parts of the 
army, that what he was interested in 
was his own organization. 

While this may or may not have 
been exactly true, it certainly is not 
the proper spirit and the man who 
feels so towards the other parts of the 
army is doomed to the littleness which 
his feelings indicate. 

Many times staff officers deliberately 
block the attempts of other officers of 
the same staff by failing to give them 
the support to which they are entitled 
The phrase, ‘‘deliberately block,’’ is 
used advisedly because any failure of 
en officer to give concrete support as 
well as moral support to another when 
it is in his power to do so is delib- 


would 


com- 








tely blocking the attempts of that 

ier officer. 

[he commanding officer of a Service 
(ompany or Headquarters Company is 

necessity required to exercise the 

ilities of co-operation, co-ordination 

d diplomacy to a considerable de- 

ee in order to maintain the proper 

ganization and fulfill the mission 
hich existing plans for the operation 
such units demand. 

The spirit of the Regular Army, 
when accurately exemplified has al- 
ways stood for the co-operative idea 
and mutual aid. 

Those persons who fail to realize the 
rights of others under the co-operative 
idea or whose minds are so constricted 
as to be unable to visualize the broader 
scheme of things are unworthy of com- 
mand or positions of responsibility, 
and certainly will never qualify for 
high command or important position. 

In the course of our experience in 
the Army we find men of many eali- 
bres and temperamentality, no doubt 
less diversified, however, by reason of 
their training and requirements, than 
in other walks of life. Some are ex- 
perts along special lines, others have 
deep-rooted hobbies and others have 
no particular inclinations in any di- 
rection except to perform their duty 
as it comes to hand. 


Cooperation 
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Very often when an officer is edu- 
coted in some speciality he loses sight 
of the reason for the education and be- 
comes so wrapped up in his subject 
that he is unable to clothe other sub- 
jects or specialities with the impor- 
tance which is theirs. As a result of 
this confinement of his mental facul 
ties he loses a large percentage of his 
worth and becomes an advocate of a 
lesser idea as opposed to the larger 
one. 

While some officers may possess at- 
tributes of character which will over- 
come the lack of the co-operative spirit, 
their characters would, nevertheless, be 
of greater strength by the acquisition 
of that attribute as well. 

A man may have considerable suc- 
cess along lines of minor importance 
and feel that he is building for him 
self a record for future consideration, 
but it is actually a test, and a serious 
one, of the mental calibre of a man to 
note his attitude toward the work of 
others. 

It is 
or the 


immaterial as to the manner 
the 


mani- 


time or place in which 
spirit of co-operation may be 
fested. The big thing is the willing- 
**Do for oth- 


ers as you would have others do for 


ness or the inclination to 


you.”’ 


D 








Fit For High Command 


Ist Lieut. Duncan Hodges, Signal Corps 


~——INE section of the vol- 

/ uminous files in the 

office of the Adjutant 

| General is devoted to 

| officers’ records. Ev- 

ery commissioned of- 

+ ficer has an efficiency 

wa report. Officers are 

¥ rated yearly by their 

| superiors on such 

characteristics as loy- 

alty, tact, physical qualifications, tech- 

nical ability, and leadership. These 

records show other qualifications. If 

we searched through many of them we 

would find one or two stamped with 

the notice, ‘‘fit for high command.’’ 

This is the highest praise the Service 

gives an officer. It is more coveted 

than the Congressional medal of honor. 

It is not usually won by any single 

deed. It comes to them who give 

proof, through years of varied service, 

of great professional ability and pains- 

taking study of the art of war. But 

above these qualities it implies the gift 

of leadership, the will which makes 

men wish to follow in spite of any per- 

sonal desire. It is in the nature of 

things that a few only should have 

their records so inseribed. These are 

the chosen ones picked to lead our di- 
visions and corps. 


In September of °17, to a camp in 
the South came Barriger, L. M., a see- 


ond lieutenant of Infantry. Fresh 
from the Point he was reporting for 
duty for the first time. As one ob- 
served him, in spite of the erectness 
of his figure and the confidence of his 
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stride, he seemed distraught. 

eyes had a haunted look not ent 
due to the jitney ride he had just 
pleted from the nearby town. Thy 
fact of the matter was that not! 

in his three and a half years of Wes: 
Point had prepared him for 
strange spectacle of a cantonment 
Not in any particular did the pla 
appeal to him. To begin with it was 
muddy beyond belief. 
ground was visible. It was apparent 
to Barriger that organizations had to 
march back and forth from some re- 
mote spot twice daily to get in their 
alloted quota of ‘‘squads east and 
west.”’ Now mud and distant drill 
grounds slow up training. 
was in a hurry to join some classmates 
already on their way to France. But 
more especially he disliked the attitud 
of the men. One of them had pushed 
in front of him as he was boarding 
the jitney. A sentinel had not sa 
luted, had not even executed ‘‘port 
arms’’ when talking to him; other en 
listed men had saluted too obviously 
and then smiled slyly at their com 
rades. Things did not seem right 
Barriger didn’t appreciate that his 
new gold bars inspired ridicule rather 
than respect. Nor did he understand 
that those about him had not been so! 
diers long enough to recognize him for 
what he was. To them his cap, wit! 
its low vizor and the way he carried 
himself, bespoke a more than usually 
pompous excrescence from some tra 
ing camp. Everything considered, 
Barriger didn’t leave a pleasant im- 


Also no dri 
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ssion behind him as he made his 

y to regimental headquarters. 

As Barriger approached the head- 
arters shack he fished about in his 

kets for a copy of the order assign- 
¢ him to the regiment. Armed with 
s in one hand he rapped on the 
joor marked ‘‘adjutant’’ with the 
Nothing ensued from within 
it an augmented sound of rustling 
The adjutant was not accus- 
tomed to anyone taking the trouble to 
knoek on his door. Such officers as he 
knew usually burst right in, sat on a 
corner of his desk, and conducted their 
business with him in a confidential 
manner. However, as the second series 
of raps shook the flimsy door, he ac- 
knowledged the summons with a re- 
signed ‘‘ecome in.”’ 


ther. 


apers. 


In strode Barri- 
He halted in front of the desk, 
executed a left face, and saluted with 
mechanical precision. In a _ voice 
which rattled the windows of a mess 
shack across the street, he announced: 
‘Sir, Second Lieutenant Barriger, 
L. M., Infantry, reports for duty in 
compliance with paragraph five, War 
Department special orders number one 
three three, September third, 1917.”’ 
Barriger was a bit self-conscious. 
‘This was shown by the precision of his 
salute and the deep bellow of his voice. 
The effect on the adjutant of this 
apparition from the quiet summer out- 
doors. was amazing. He first thought 
fearfully that the division commander 
himself was making the rounds. He 
promptly stood up. Then he noticed 
the gold bars and sat down again feel- 
ing extremely foolish. Decidedly the 
adjutant had lost his self-possession. 
He was acting like a small boy caught 
stealing jam and knew it. Finally, 
when he couldn’t bear any longer that 
straight, motionless figure with level 


ger. 


eyes probing his embarrassment, he 
reached out for the order and waved 
his hand at the commanding officer’s 
door. 

Now Colonel Stone was not the man 
taken 
abruptness 


to be unawares by military 
anyone. He had 
been a lieutenant for ten years and a 
captain for fifteen more; it is doubt- 
ful if the arrival of the ten disciples 
would have caused him to manifest as- 
tonishment. 


from 


Moreover, he recognized 
the type as soon as Barriger crossed 
the threshold. He thought of himself 
reporting to his first regiment thirty 
years ago. 
formal 


He accepted Barriger’s 
without 
assigned him to a rifle company and 


dismissed him, knowing that such aec- 


report comment, 


tion on the part of his superiors was 
what the lad expected. 

On 
that 
post. 


Barriger noticed 


had 


his out 


the adjutant 


way 
deserted his 
It is not our intention to describe 
Barriger’s experiences in the canton- 
ment. He knew his duty and did it 
directly without fuss. 
spect of all with came in 
contact, but somehow the men of his 
platoon did not like him. He was an 
unknown quantity, the regular. He 
seemed to his men to take himself and 
his job too seriously. 


He won the re- 
whom he 


But he was not 
harsh to them, not one complained of 
injustice or favoritism; yet he seemed 
to hold himself above them. He did 
not talk or joke with them, they could 
not approach him on any common 
ground. Moreover, he made them toe 
the mark in a they had not 
dreamed of. He did not overlook the 
little things. He was accustomed to 
go through the same movements over 
and over again until he satisfied him- 
self that each man knew his job. He 


way 
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shamed them by his own example and 
they did not like him for it. 

On his own side it made not the 
slightest difference to Barriger whether 
he was popular or not. He knew he 
had the smartest platoon in the regi- 
ment and was satisfied. 

Eventually each thing has its end, 
even life in a cantonment in 1917. In 
this case the end was heralded abroad 
by a sudden descent of inspectors. 
There were inspectors of all grades 
and for all manner of things; colonel- 
doctor inspectors of health records, 
major inspectors of training, second 
lieutenant inspectors of morale. Be- 
fore the hurrying company command- 
ers had used up half their white wash 
the entraining order was published. 
Twenty-eight thousand men enroute. 


Came a day when the regiment 
moved up from division reserve to take 
its part in corps attack. The assault 
order assigned to Barriger’s platoon 
the role of connecting group between 
the leading echelons of his battalion 
and the one on left. Until about H 
plus 60 the going wasn’t so bad for 
the forward elements, though the sup- 
ports suffered heavily from indirect 
mchine gun fire. But about an hour 
after jumping off Barriger noticed that 
the battalions on either flank were 
slowing up. Platoon commanders were 
advancing their platoons in single 
waves, mute evidence that casualties 
compelled them to merge their sections 
together. He also saw that even these 
single lines were not keeping suf- 
ficiently close behind the barrage. The 
cause for all this was not long in evi- 
dencing itself. Enemy machine gun- 
ners who, until a short while ago had 
satisfied themselves with unaimed fire 


on points where they knew supp: 
were concentrating, had _ short 
their ranges and were now firing 
the advancing lines. This caused | 
attack to disintegrate into a series 0! 
small engagements, each platoon sin; 
ling out an enemy machine gun grou 
and laying siege to it. Meanwhile 
the artillery barrage rolled off toward 
Germany without them. 

It was obvious to Barriger that the 
second phase of the attack was taking 
place. They had approached the ene 
my’s line of principal resistance. The 
platoons directly on his right and 
left forsook all attempt to maintain 
contact with him and started out on 
independent missions of their own. It 
was clearly his duty to inform the 
colonel that a gap existed between th: 
two battalions. Accordingly he sent a 
hurriedly seribbled message to the 
rear. 

No sooner had the runner left than 
a machine gun, four hundred yards or 
so in the platoon front, stuttered out 
a burst of ranging fire. The bullets 
whispered overhead leaving little 
doubt as to the target. Here was Bar 
riger’s chance to prove the efficiency 
of his training, the ultimate object, or 
so it seemed to him, of his existence 
By arm and whistle signals he directed 
the first section to take cover and the 
second section to advance and place 
itself so as to prolong to the left the 
line formed by the first. He crawled 
back a few yards to a shell hole occu- 
pied by his rifle grenadiers and pointed 
out the target to them. With little 
hope of any effective results he ordered 
them to open fire. 

Now began that game of guess-work 
notorious five years ago along the line 
of the Western Front. Barriger had 
an organization of fifty men deployed 
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a line about two hundred yards 
de. Four hundred yards in his 
ont was a machine gun. No cover 
as afforded other than the shell torn 
ound. Yet the platoon must be ad- 
anced so as to form a semi-circle not 
ore than fifty yards from the gun. 
From such a position the gun crew 
ould be rushed or bombed with hand 
Of course the difficulty lay 
in getting close enough without im- 
possible casualties. 


orenades. 


The principle of 
so doing takes advantage of one of the 
nherent weaknesses of the machine 
gun. It can not be traversed in a lat- 
eral direction efficiently or quickly. If 
Barriger could guess in which direc- 
tion the gun was pointed at any given 
instant he could advance whichever 
one of his squads was furthest from 
the line of fire a distance of about 
twenty yards before the gunners could 
traverse their piece and open fire. He 
also had one other advantage. As far 
as silencing the gun was concerned it 
didn’t make any particular difference 
how many men were left to do it. Six 
men properly in position could rush 
the gun crew as effectively as six 
squads. Now Barriger had _ spent 
hours teaching his men this maneuver. 
All were alive to the necessity for 
prompt obedience. Here was the rea- 
son for the thing called discipline, in- 
stant and willing compliance with or- 
ders. The measure of success due the 
platoon was proportional to its train- 
ing. The men owed him whatever 
chanee they had. He had compelled 
them in the past on many drill fields 
to work out for themselves what was 
now their one salvation. Probably the 
question uppermost in his mind at this 
time was whether his men would obey 
him in the test that was to come in 
spite of their prejudice against him 


still hanging over from training camp 
days, or whether this dislike would 
eause them to quit when the strain was 
the hardest. 

It was time to start. Barriger could 
see his corporals peering back at him. 
The enemy, knowing the range, was 
awaiting developments. The boy sig- 
nalled attention. He indicated that 
the left squad was to advance. Eight 
men sprang up. They rushed onward 
till his shrill whistle brought them 
down a fraction of a second before the 
gun spoke. He tried a center squad 
next; then a right one; following it 
by the squad on the extreme left. He 
himself went forward to the new line 
with the last squad. 

And so, play by play, they gained 
their distance down the field. But the 
gunners knew their business; distance 
was not gained cheaply. Three times 
were Barriger’s calculations incorrect. 
On these sent forward 
squads directly in line with the gun. 
The enemy gunner simply pulled the 
trigger. His targets lay a few yards 
to the rear looking like carelessly made 
up bundles of clothes, placed in line 
equally spaced five yards apart. There 


occasions he 


were casualties from high explosive. 
Perhaps fifteen remained, dotted about 
in shell holes near the gun, awaiting 
the final whistle. Discipline and train- 
ing had carried them to this point. 
Yet there was still the question. Would 
these fifteen rise from their positions 
of relative safety and rush point blank 
at the gun on a signal from Barriger? 
Would the example of fearlessness and 
leadership which he had so well shown 
them in the past half hour counteract 
c hate that had endured over months? 
Was there such a thing as an officer 
unpopular and disliked in training 
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areas being respected and gladly fol- 
lowed by his men at the front? 

Barriger paused an instant. A bit 
of shell, striking his helmet, dazed him. 
Then he loosened his pistol in its hol- 
ster, raised his whistle and, standing 
erect, blew a long blast—the signal 
for the charge. 

Barriger happened to be the target 
for the final burst that gun crew fired. 


But long seconds before he fell he 


knew that his question was answered. 
At the first note of the whistle the 
men were on their feet and the finish 
of the gun was assured. 

And so the boy learned at the last a 
little item of psychology which others 
never learn: at the crucial test men 
will cast aside the minor element of 
popularity and follow those whom 
they can respect. We can not analyze 
further what the men thought during 
that half hour of cataclysm. Some- 
how hate was turned to love. Some- 
how the will to sacrifice themselves 


was born within them. During t 
period Barriger lost the quality of 
moteness which had always charact: 
ized him. He became one of th 
sharing with them a common fear, bu: 
like them, strong to rise above it. H 
represented law and order wher 
otherwise law and order had vanishe:! 
To the men he suddenly became | 
miliar, homelike, almost cheerful. A 
such, their first duty was obedience 

A sergeant took command and th 
remnants of the platoon went on till 
its mission for the day was done. This 
small group serves to justify the sp 
cial trust and confidence reposed in 
Barriger by his commission. Two 
other things now remain to keep his 
having lived in mind. At the crest of 
the hill near the base of the flag pole 
of Saint Romaine cemetery is a cross 
which bears his name. In the Adju 
tant General’s office is his efficiency 
report. On it is inseribed, ‘‘Fit for 
high command.’”’ 
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A New Recipe 
Chase a frog three miles and gather 
the hops, then add the following: 
Ten gallons tanbark. 
Half pint of shellac. 
One bar home-made soap. 


Boil mixture 


36 ~=hours; 


strain 


through an I. W. W. sock to keep it 
from working and add a grasshopper 
to give it a kick.—Vancecburg Sun. 














W.C. and A. N. Miller, Builders. 


The Infantry Building 


Home of the U. S. Infantry Association, in Washington, on 17th Street, between L 
and M Streets N. W. Two biocks north of the Army and Navy Club 








Efficiency 


] GENERAL order is- 

| sued by Major Gen- 

eral Charles P. Sum- 

merall, commanding 

the Hawaiian Depart- 

ment to the officers 

and enlisted men of 

his command is in- 

i dicative of the 

spirit in which the 

Department is work- 

ing to attain the highest point of mili- 

tary efficiency. The order reads as 
follows: 


fine 


1. In order that the troops of this 
Department may attain the high state 
of efficiency that is essential for the 
fulfilment of their mission, it is nec- 
essary for every officer and man to 
give to the service a maximum of ef- 


fort and ability. There is opportunity 
in the Department for great improve- 
ment in every element that constitutes 
military efficiency, training, discipline, 
deportment and morale, and there is a 
potential capacity in the professional 
qualifications and the high character 
of the personnel to effect the desired 
accomplishments. Every one can in 
some measure contribute towards the 
correction of deficiencies, the improve- 
ment of morale, or the elevation of 
standards in the varied fields of mili- 
tary activities. 


2. It is the desire of the Department 
Commander that every officer and sol- 
dier shall select some particular sub- 
ject for which he has special aptitude 
or qualification, or the need for the de- 
velopment of which is most evident to 
him, and endeavor during the coming 
year to distinguish himself or his or- 
ganization by some signal accomplish- 
ment worthy of note in the selected 
field. Just as in business, advance- 
ment or retention of important posi- 
tions depends upon the results 
achieved, so in the Army, merit is 
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measured by the contribution to 
sum total of the efficiency of the 
vice by the individual concerned 
and above the requirements of rou 
duty. If every officer and man 
consecrate himself to the accomp 
ment of a selected object to which 
ean point with pride as his individ 
achievement, the results will plac 
Department in such a high state of ef 
ficiency as to compel recognition ; 
admiration by others and to make e: 
element of the command more wort! 
of pride in being a member of it. 

3. With a view to accomplish 
these purposes, the command is 
formed that at the next annual ins: 
tion by the Department Commander 
he will call upon the commanding of- 
ficer of each post, regiment, battalion 
company, and corresponding units, to 
state what distinctive service his o 
ganization or any member of his com 
mand has rendered to merit a rating 
of above average or superior, and in 
what way they have contributed to the 
betterment of the Department or to th 
elevation of standards, over and abov 
the requirements of routine duty. The 
simplicity of the achievement is not a 
eriterion as to its importance. 

4. The Department Commander is 
confident that his appeal will be heard 
and answered and that many officers, 
soldiers and organizations can and w'!! 
show triumphant accomplishments that 
will enable him to realize in his last 
year in command all of the hopes that 
he has entertained and emphasized for 
the efficiency and soldierly ideals that 
will make the command superior in 
every way. 

5. Full credit will be given on ef- 
ficiency reports in every case which is 
shown to be meritorious. 

6. A number of officers, soldiers and 
organizations have already attracted 
attention by the excellence of their 
performances and they serve as exam 
ples of what all may do in their own 
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eres of activity. Efficiency reports will become one of an officer’s greatest 
the past year, however, have shown assets for advancement in his profes- 
many average ratings, indicating sion. It is a laudable ambition, there 
especial merit, while all officers fore, for every one to take an active 
vht earn above average or superior interest in making his work of such a 
some qualifications. High ratings high order that it will compel recogni 
efficiency reports as now prepared tion and commendatory remarks 
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Some Definitions 

**Two or three’’ always means at 
least three, or three and upwards. 
**One or two”’ seldom if ever means 
one. ‘‘In a minute’’ means anywhere 
from five to fifty minutes. 

‘“‘That reminds me of a _ story’’ 
means, ‘‘Now you keep quiet while I 
tell my joke.’’ 

**I hold no brief for’’ means, ‘‘I am 
now going to defend—’’ 

‘While I do not wish to appear 
critical’? means, ‘‘But I am going to 
have my say out anyhow.”’ 

‘**Of course it’s no business of mine’’ 
means, ‘‘I am simply devoured with 
curiosity.”’ 

‘‘My conduct calls for no apology, 
and needs no explanation’’ is the us- 
ual introduction for an apology or an 
explanation. 

‘‘No one could possibly have mis- 
taken my meaning’’ is what we say 
when some one has mistaken it.—The 
Brisbane Mail. 








Leary Makes An Investment 
Capt. O. B. Wise 





APTAIN LEARY and 
I were classmates at 
West Point. We con- 
tinued to be not only 
associates in the Serv- 
ice, but close personal 
friends. It was onl} 
natural, of course, 
that we should dis- 
euss with each other 
our personal affairs 

and one night Captain Leary was tell- 

ing me of a wonderful scheme he had 
come across to make money, when a Mr. 

Sale called. 

‘Oh, hello, Sale,’’ Leary shouted. 
‘*How are you tonight? Mr. Sale, this 
is Captain Wise.’’ 

Sale walked over to me and I found 
myself shaking hands with and look- 
ing into the face of a very courteous, 





clean-cut, genial-looking young man of 
about thirty. 

‘*Captain,’’ said Leary to me, ‘‘this 
is the chap I was just telling you about 
who was in to see me on that invest- 
ment.’’ 

**Oh, yves,’’ I replied, ‘‘I am glad I 
am here to hear about it. Mr. Sale, 


Captain Leary has been telling me 
something about your proposition.’’ 


“‘Tell us the whole story right 
straight through, Mr. Sale,’’ said 
Leary, ‘‘I didn’t get it so straight the 
other day.’’ 

So Sale began: ‘‘Just prior to the 
war, a Captain Corcoran of the British 
Army was sojourning in Germany and 
he became acquainted with an old Ger- 
man named Otterman who was a lens 
expert. Of course, Germany is noted 
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for making lenses. Well, this old Ger 
man had been working for several] 
years on a camera that would bot} 
take and project moving pictures: on 
that could be sold cheap enough for th, 
average individual to buy. He had 
just completed it and was coming to 
this country to have it put on the ma: 
ket when the war broke out. That pre 
vented his carrying out his plan. 

**Otterman was killed in the war an) 
after the Armistice Captain Corcoran 
bought the patent from his widow 
Now he has come to this country to 
organize a company to manufacture it 
and put it on the market. 

“‘It isn’t very well known yet,’ 
Sale said, ‘‘but when it is brought out 
it will take the country by storm. It’s 
the most wonderful thing you ever 
saw.’’ 

He got out some pictures and draw 
ings of it from a case he earried and 
truly, it was a very simple, compact 
neat looking camera. I could see how 
easily it could be devoted to the taking 
or projecting of moving pictures. 

‘*Tmagine,’’ Sale was saying, “‘ha\ 
ing a moving picture of your babies 
through their life up to the time they 
are fifteen years old. Imagine having 
moving pictures of your camping ex 
peditions or your vacation trips to look 
at winter evenings on your own screen 
in your own home. It has a thousand 
uses and can be easily sold for $10 
apiece. It will actually cost only $3.97 
to make one, including all expenses 
when our plant is in operation. 

‘‘The little plant we are going to 
start out with will make a hundred 
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and eameras a year. They will 

then, $397,000 and will sell for 

\lion dollars. Allow a hundred 

sand dollars for additional costs 

icking and other incidentals and 

leaves us a half million dollars a 

clear profit. In other words, that 
100 per cent on the investment be- 
e we are only selling a half mil- 

on dollars worth of stock.’’ 

It really looked like a good thing 
and besides Sale had facts and figures 
to back up everything he said. He 
explained that Captain Coreoran could 
have easily financed it in Wall Street, 
but, of eourse, those ‘‘money-grabbers’’ 
wanted too much of the profit for 
He told us, too, how Wall 
Street gets hold of things that are 
good, exploits them and lets the public 
in after the stock is listed and selling 
or about three times as much as it 
cost them, 

Coreoran would list this stock, too, 
but it would be the public that would 
get the inside opportunity. The stock- 
holders could, if they chose, hold the 
stock for dividends even though it 
would be selling for three or four hun- 
dred dollars a share on the market 
when it beeame known. 

Leary and I each agreed to buy five 
hundred dollars worth. Leary. gave 
Sale a check for it right then and there 
and got his receipt for it and every- 
thing. I told Sale that I wanted to 
talk to my banker about it first because 
| knew it was good policy to do so. I 
fully expeeted, however, that he would 
agree with me that it was a splendid 
opportunity. 

Sale laughed and said, ‘‘There have 
been a lot of good opportunities missed 
because men relied on their banker’s 
opinion.’’ He then went on to tell how 
banks want the public to keep their 


ctaus 


themselves. 


money on deposit so they can invest it 
themselves. He said that banks work 
with Wall Street and that the public 
gets nothing but a small rate of interest 
on the savings account that will never 
make anybody rich. 

**You remember what I tell you,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the banker will tell you that 
you ought to make a lot of rule of 
thumb tests to this security before you 
buy and I bet he tries to sell you a se 
curity he has for sale instead.’’ 

I knew my banker was not that sort 
and I told Sale that I would probably 
be ready to buy the following night. 

The next day I went to see my 
banker and I left him after the inter- 
view, had 
and 
Sale was exactly right 


thoroughly disgusted. I 


learned something about banks 
Wall Street. 
The banker entirely disregarded my 
own ideas and opinion and told me it 
sounded ‘‘fishy.’’ He didn’t have any 
logical reason for his argument, but 
suggested that I let him have it ex- 
amined and before I 
bought it. Then he said that if I had 
any money I wanted to invest, I ought 
to put it safer and 
wanted to sell me a bond of a particu- 
lar issue he had at that time. 

That settled it. 
my eyes. Without waiting I went 
right to his hotel to close the deal for 
my five shares and give him my five 
hundred dollars; but he gone. 
The clerk said he would be back in 
about two weeks, but how did I know 
that the stock would not 
in that time. 

Leary laughed at me and told me I 
was ‘‘too damn conservative.’’ I ad- 
mitted it. There was an opportunity 
missed that I would regret all my life. 

I was in a humor to bite nails when 
my banker called me on the ’phone a 


investigated 
something 


into 


Sale had opened 


was 


all be sold 
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few days later and asked me to come 
and see him. I knew he wanted to try 
to unload some of those bonds on me 
again, but I went just to give myself 
the privilege of letting him know that 
I had learned something about how 
banks make their money. I was deter- 
mined to invite him to take a long 
journey with those bonds of his. 

‘‘Captain,’’ he said, when I got to 
his office door, ‘‘I’ve got something 
here that will interest you.’’ I went 
in, coldly and sat down. 

He handed me a paper and said, 
‘‘There’s a report on that company 
you were inquiring about. I got it 
from the Better Business Bureau.’’ 

I read it. I read it twice. I read 
parts of it over several times more. 

The patent was the idea of a German, 
it was true, but even before the war a 
company had been organized to make 
this camera and had failed because the 
thing wasn’t practical. Corcoran, who 
by the way was just nick-named ‘‘ Cap- 
tain,’’ had obtained the rights to the 
patent from the receiver of the defunct 
company. The camera could be made 
cheaply, but the films for taking mov- 
ing pictures cost so much that there 
could be no general use of it. I hadn’t 
thought about the cost of the film be- 
fore. The developing of the film, too, 
would also be very expensive. There 
was no one connected with the company 
who had had any experience in manu- 
facturing cameras and furthermore, the 
stock being sold was Corcoran’s own 
personal stock that he had taken in 
exchange for the patent of doubtful 
value. 

The report was full of enlightening 
information. ‘‘You see it pays to be 
dead sure you know what you are get- 
ting before you buy securities from 
someone you don’t know,’’ my banker 
said when he turned to me again. 


*‘This man Sale is a high p 
salesman,’’ he continued. ‘‘ H: 

for a stock selling organization i 
York. They have salesmen who ; 
over the country and work on ‘su 
This fellow learned, however, 1 
wasn’t working on a ‘sucker,’ when | 
worked on you, didn’t he?’’ 

I felt like a eur for the things | | 
thought about my banker. I know | 
got red, but I didn’t explain that it 
was anything other than modesty at his 
subtle compliment. 

‘*You are just five hundred dollars 
better off today than you would hav 
been,’’ I heard him saying. 

I was going to confess but instead | 
asked, ‘‘Why don’t the law stop thes 
erooks?’’ 

**Most of them 
law,’’ he replied. 
minor 


don’t violate an) 
‘*There are perhaps 
misrepresentations 
Sale’s story, but the big general part 
of it is legally true. He makes a lo! 
promises and paints a pretty picture 
about what his company is going to 
some time in the future. If the com 
pany don’t fulfill the promise and you 
“an get them in court they would likely 
swear that they had fully expected to 
do everything they promised at 
time of the sale. That isn’t criminal 

**Besides, where is this fellow Sal 
now if you did want him? You don’t 
know and I’m sure I don’t and I’m 
sure you aren’t going out over the 
country to look for him. 

‘‘Now, just remember one 
about this little deal. An unsecured 
promise is no better than the fellow 
who makes it. Don’t accept a promis 
from any security salesman until you 
have made sure that he is authorized 
to make it by a reliable firm who can 
fulfill it. Always remember; before 
you invest—investigate.’”’ 


some 


thing 





Work of Infantry Team 


~|HAT is the Infantry 

. | Team? What is its 
W | function? What does 

it mean to the Infan- 

try and to the Army 
of the United States? 

A team pre-supposes 

teamwork, leadership, 

cooperation and skill- 
ful handling to ac- 
complish results. 

The Infantry Rifle and Pistol 
Teams which are composed of some 

the Infantry’s best shots and which 
annually at the National 
Matehes, are deserving of more than 
casual interest. They deserve the ac- 
tive support, good will and coopera- 
tion of the Infantry at large for the 
hard and earnest efforts put forth, and 
for results accomplished. The work 
performed deserves the highest praise, 
for it not only assists materially in 
raising the standard of excellence in 
rifle and pistol.marksmanship in the 
Infantry, but is a factor in this regard 
throughout the whole of the Army of 
the United States. 

In the preliminary work leading up 
to the national matches at Camp Perry 
this year, the Infantry Team held its 
tryout at Ft. Niagara, N. Y., after 
which the team entered into the com- 
petitions at the Sea Girt Tournament 
of the New Jersey Rifle Association. 

A total of fifty-four officers, two war- 
rant officers and forty-three enlisted 
men constituting the Infantry Rifle 
Team Tryout Squad, under the direc- 
tion ° Major Per Ramee, 28th Infan- 
try, Team Captain, participated in the 
tryouts, which began July 11 and ter- 
minated on July 24. These tryouts 


compete 


resulted in the selection of 24 competi 
tors for the National Matches 
whom a team of 19 riflemen 
pistol shots were named. 


from 
and 9 
The tryout 
this year consisted of firing over the 
National Match course seven times at 
the rate of 40 shots per day. 

The preliminary firing at Niagara 
brought excellent results, the 
being closely bunched. As an indica- 
tion of the excellence of the firing of 
the enlisted 


seores 


under 
none too ideal conditions, the regular 


men competitors, 
qualification course was fired with an 
average score of 329. 

enlisted 
the 
high twenty, their morale was above 


Though only four of the 


men candidates finished among 
par and many who failed to qualify 
asked for furloughs so as to compete at 
Camp Perry. 

The getting under way at Ft. Niag 
ara was reported to be far better than 
in previous years, due in a great meas- 
ure to the more prompt arrival of can 
didates, their better state of prepared- 
ness and to more adequate and better 
range facilities. The team experienced 
excellent treatment at Niagara and 
thoroughly enjoyed the courtesy and 
hospitality of the commanding officer, 
the officers and men of the post. 

At the close of the Niagara tryouts, 
the team desired to enter the Sea Girt 
National Tournament of the New Jer- 
sey Rifle Association. Entry into this 
tournament would mean a chance to 
win laurels and also more practice for 
the National Matches. The Infantry 
Team had defaulted for two seasons, 
and this year’s members wished an 
opportunity to go after trophies and 
honors now within their grasp. No 
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government funds being available the 
team itself financed the trip to, and the 
expenses at, Sea Girt. They, and the 
Infantry, were well repaid. In_ all, 
26 proceeded to Sea Girt, N. J., trav- 
eling by automobile. Upon arrival the 
team found the Marines hard at work 
with 60 members firing. 

In the first day’s firing the Infantry 
Team was strong. The opening shoot, 
‘‘The Eisner Match,’’ 200 yards off- 
hand, was won by Capt. J. H. Kneubel, 
D. O. L.; Lieut. Broderick, 
fantry, second; Sergt. Lay, 19th In- 
fantry, third, and Capt. MeCormick, 
4th Infantry, fourth. 

‘‘The Hayes Match,’’ at 600 yards, 
was won by Sergt. Lay, made 
21 straight bull’s-eyes. 


who 


The McAlpin Trophy Won by the Infantry Team 
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‘*The Wingate Match,’’ offhan. 
bobbing target, at 200 yards, was won 
by Lieut. O’Mohundro, 25th Infantry 

In ‘‘The Meany Match,’’ 500 , 
at a 16-inch bull’s-eye, fired on th: 
ond day, Lieut. Conover, 13th | 
try, tied for second place. ‘‘The Gould 
Rapid Fire Match,’’ at 200 and 300 
yards, was won by Lieut. L. V. Jones, 
24th Infantry, after shooting off a tie 
Major 
Major Ramee, Infantry Team 
Captain, and Sergt. Mollerstrom, 17th 
Infantry, took third, seventh and tenth 
places, respectively. 

The third day’s firing consisted of 
‘‘The Swiss Match,’’ and ‘‘The Rog 
ers Match.’’ 

**The Swiss Match,’’ at 500 yards on 

a 16-inch bull’s-eye was won 
by Sergt. Doyle, Marines 
who furnished the sensatio1 


against the top Marine man, 
Price. 


of the shoot by running 200 
straight bull’s-eyes before 
his team captain took him 
off the line. Captain Tupper, 
7th Infantry, 
place. 

**The Matec! 
went to a Marine, with Cay 
tain McCormick, 4th Infan 
try, third, and Lieut O’Mo 
hundro, fifth. 

“‘The Roe Match’’ was 
also won by a Marine, with 
second, third, fourth, fift 
seventh and ninth 
going to Lieut. Broderick, 
Lieut. Jones, Sergt. Moller 
strom, Lieut. Conover, War 
rant Officer Whitaker, and 
Capt. McCormick, 
tively. 

The ‘‘Sea Girt National 
Team Match’’ was begun on 


took second 


Rogers 





places 


respec- 





Work of 
third day, but not finished, and, 
1,000-yard range yet to be fired, 
Infantry Team had a small lead 

r the two Marine teams. 

‘he fourth day of firing brought out 

he Ali-Comers Match’’ and ‘‘The 
Nevada Match.’’ The All-Comers, at 
600 yards, was won by a Marine, with 
Major Priee second, and Warrant Of- 
Whitaker sixth. The Nevada 
Mateh, at 600, 900 and 1,200 yards, 

s not finished on that day, but upon 

mpletion of the 900 range firing 
there seemed to be many possibilities 

f suecess for the Infantry Team. 

The fifth day of firing was a real 
Infantry day. On this day ‘‘The Dry- 
den’’ and ‘‘MeAlphin’’ Team Matches 
were fired; the ‘‘Spencer’’ 1,200-yard 
mateh was fired, and the ‘‘Nevada 
Match’’ was completed. 

On this day the Infantry Team won 
the Dryden and McAlpine Matches at 
200 yards offhand, 600 and 1,000 yards, 
both earrying the famous and highly 
valued trophies. The Infantry Team 
No. 2 won both matches, with Infantry 
Team No. 1 fourth in the Dryden and 
second in the MeAlpine Match against 
three Marine teams in each case. 

Lieut. Broderick won the unfinished 
Nevada Match. Sergt. Lay made a 
perfect tie with a civilian contestant 
from the Brooklyn Gun Club, but in a 
shot-for-shot match Sergt. Lay lost. 

The fifth day’s firing brought out 
the elassie ‘‘Sadler Match’’ and the 
unfinished Sea Girt Team Match. The 
Sadler Match, carrying the Sadler 
trophy, has been won three times by 
Massachusetts, three times by the Ma- 
rines, and now, three times by the In- 
fantry. This match is fired under the 
famous Palma trophy conditions, two 
sighting shots and fifteen shots for rec- 
ord at each range, 800, 900 and 1,000 


neer 


Infantry 
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yards, respectively. Capt. J. H. Tup- 
per, 7th Infantry, and Lieut. Brod- 
erick, shooting as a team, established a 
world’s record for the Palma course by 
losing only one point. out of a total of 
90 shots. 

The this 
match is reported to be a world’s ree 
for iron sights, its total being 1,775 out 
of a possible 1,800 points. 


Infantry Team score in 


First and second places were won by 
the the Sea Girt Team 
Match, the Infantry Team taking third 
place, having lost second place after 
a tie. 

On Labor Day, September 3, the 
**Sea Girt Individual and Team Pistol 
Match’’ was fired, both of which went 
to the Marines. Though several mem 
bers of the Infantry Team were stars 
in this firing, the team, as such, did not 
push the Marines to any appreciable 
extent. 

On September 4 the ‘‘Sea Girt In- 
dividual Rifle Match’’ was fired and 
was won by Lieut. S. R. Hinds, 3d In- 
fantry, with what is reported to be a 
world’s record score, with a total of 
293 out of a possible 300. When it is 
considered that the firing included ten 
shots slow fire, offhand, at a 10-inch 
bull’s-eye at 200 yards; ten shots in 
one minute at the same range and tar- 
get, from a sitting position; ten shots 
in 70 seconds at 300 yards, prone; ten 
shots at a 20-inch bull’s-eye at 600 
vards; twenty shots from 1,000 yards 
at a 36-inch bull’s-eye, this record is be- 
lieved phenomenal. 

On September 5, the team, loaded 
in seven motor cars, left Sea Girt for 
Camp Perry, reaching there on Sep- 
tember 7. 

Firing was begun in the National 
Matches at Camp Perry 
tember 10. 


Marines in 


on Sep- 
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Trophies Won by the Infantry Team 


Left—The Wingate Trophy; Center—The Dryden Trophy; Right— 
The Sadler Trophy 


On the initial day, Lieut. W. R. 
Watson, 5th Infantry, though not a 
team member, won the ‘‘ National Rifle 


Association 200 Yards Rapid Fire 
Match,’’ taking second in the 300 yards 
Rapid Fire Match, and tieing in the 
combined Rapid Fire Match for first 
place. He shot off the 200 yards tie 
three times, scoring 30 bull’s-eyes, in 
the three minutes of shooting. 


This firing was on the 10-inch circle 
bull’s-eye target. 

After this initial effort, the Infantry 
Team maintained an _ inconspicuous 
pace for several days, taking many 
medals but no first honors. The 2d 
Infantry Regimental Team won the 
*‘Rumbold Trophy,’’ the first time in 
history that an Infantry regiment won 
this match for the regular service. This 





of 


y is competed for by teams repre- 
ng regiments from all of the serv- 
ad the National Guard. 
(he Infantry Team Match’’ was 
on September 12, the following 
s narticipating : 


S. | .antry. 
,on * ational Guard. 
 alry. 


Co. Artillery. 


_S. En 'reers. 
S. Marine Corns. 


The Infantry trophy, eo~memorativ. 
of the service of the ‘‘Doughboys’’ in 
the war, and the most valuable of all 
shooting trophies to the Infantry, was 
won by the Infantry Team. The 
team, representing an attacking Infan- 
try Section, went down the fieid in 
record time, keeping the target under 
a well controlled, accurate fire, using 
very little ammunition, which is the 
ideal of an infantry attack. When the 
match was over the Infantry score was 
over 400 points ahead of the nearest 
competitor —the Oregon National 
Guard. The latter team was followed 
closely by the U. 8S. Cavalry, Coast 
Artillery, Engineers, 11th Infantry 
and U. 8. Marine Corps, in the order 
named, The surprise of the match was 
the wonderful way in which the Ore- 
gon Team went down the field. In 
point of time and ammunition saved, 
they were the equal of the Infantry 
Team, but lost on accuracy. They are 
to be complimented for their excellent 
work, 

Next came the ‘‘Herrick Team 
Match,’’ the ‘‘Wimbledon Individual 
Meteh”’ and the ‘‘ A. E. F. Roumanian 
Trophy Match.’’ All three are impor- 
tant events, carrying wonderful tro- 
phies. The Herrick trophy 1s a beau- 
tiful silver eup, four feet high, which 


Infantry 
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was presented by 
Myron T. Herrick of Ohio for annual 
competition by 


former Governor 


teams of firers 
The 


Roumanian trophy is one of 


eight 
over the Palma long range course 
A. E. F. 
the most beautiful in and 
earries with it memories of the World 
War and our Allies. At the Inter-Al 
lied Shoot, held at LeMans, France, in 
1919, the 
Government, grateful to the American 
Team for 
Matches, presented this cup to General 
ii the A. E. F 


ented it to 


existence, 


the spring of Roumanian 


assistance during the 


P: «shine Team, who, 
the National 


1 on for annual and per 


in turn 
Rifle A 
petua! comper.tin. It was first placed 
in competition in 1921, being won by 
the Infantry Team that year, and by 
The 
Cup been a 
1874, British 
Riflemen presented the cup whi! h bess 
the the National Ruie As 
sociation as a token of and 
friendship. The match, fired at 1,000 
yards, has been a 


the Marine Corps the next year. 
Wimbledon Match 


classic since whe 


has 


name to 
esteem 
dual affair since 
1921, when so many long runs of bull’s- 
eyes were recorded that it became nec 
essary to put an inner circie in our 
long range targets, to prevent the en 
decide 
ties. In that year, Sergt. J. W. Ad 
kins, U. S. M. C., using telescopic 
sights, hand-loaded ammunition, and a 
pressure barrel rifle, ran 76 straight. 
Mr. G. R. Farr, civilian of Washing 
ton State, the ‘‘as-issued”’ 
Springfield and Frankford Arsenal 
Ammunition, ran 71 straight, thereby 
winning the appelation, ‘‘The Grand 
Old Man of the Shooting Game.’’ In 
tribute to Mr. Farr, the match 
divided into two parts, one for ‘‘any 
rifle’ and rifles.’’ 
The firer with the highest score wins 


durance contests necessary to 


using 


was 


one for ‘‘service 
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the original Wimbledon, and the firer 
with the highest score using the serv- 
ice rifle wins a trophy known as the 
‘*Wimbledon Bowl.”’ 

The Infantry Team won the Her- 
rick and the A. E. F. Roumanian, and 
Lieut. R. E. Vermette, 5th Infantry, 
won the Wimbledon Bowl, using the 
Springfield. In the Herrick 
Match, Lieut. H. G. Griswold per- 
is felt to the biggest 
eoaching feat the shooting game has 
ever known, and his eight Infantry 
shooters held and shot to match Lieut. 
Griswold’s ‘‘Doping.’? The match is 
two-sighters and 15 shots for record, at 
each, 800, 900 and 1,000 yards. Out 
of the 360 record shots, only 11 failed 
to hit the three-foot circle over half a 
mile away, and at the 1,000-yard range 
there was a nasty wind, and a bad 
light, mixed up with a little rain now 
and then. This team’s score, 1,789 out 
of the possible 1,800, exceeds the for- 


es * »? 
as-1S 


formed what 





mer world’s record made by the 
Infantry Team in the same n 
though not for record, by two p 

It was said at the time the pr 
record was made that it probably : 
would be exceeded. Capt. 8. S 
Laughlin, Tanks, of Camp Meade, \\d 
in his 43 record shots, failed to hit tly 
inner 20-inch V ring just twice, an 
other two were fives. Lieut. W 
Conover, 13th Infantry, also ma 
perfect score throughout. Both 
scores are individual records. Fi: 

in the Wimbledon Match, which ly 
won, Lieut. Vermette scored a possib| 
in the 20 shots, with 15 V’s. The ‘‘ An 
Rifle’’ division of this match was won 
with eighteen V’s, and without this 
inner ring, they would probably lx 
shooting yet to determine the winners 
of the match. In the A. E. F. Match, 
15 shots at each 300 yards offhand anid 
600 yards prone, more records went b) 


the board. The team score, 855—‘00 
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Roumanian 
Gould Chinese 


National Pistol 
Infantry Team Trophy 


Herrick 
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record for the six-man team. Then 
it. Hinds’ seore of 146—150 for the 
ranges is a record, as are Sergt. 
nage’s 144—150 and Sergt. Kot- 
arcayk’s 144—150. 
On September 19, under the leader- 
p of Capt. W. A. Hedden, the In- 
try Pistol Team won the National 
‘ifle Association Revolver Team Tro- 
a beautiful ebony and silver 
hield, for the third consecutive time. 
‘hey broke three world’s records, two 
ims’ and one individual, 
,303—1,500 points the three 
classes of fire. In the first stage of 
the firing, consisting of 5 shot scores 
in 20 seconds, at 25 yards, on a three- 
inch bull’s-eye, by each team member, 
they piled up a lead which was never 
headed. The scores were 94—94—91— 
98—95, in the order fired. Lieut. 
Hinds’ total individual score was 274, 
and Major Newgarden’s, 272. The 
team seore at timed fire, the team total, 
and Lieut. Hinds’ individual total are 
all reeords. 


scoring 
over 


DOUGHBOYS WIN AGAIN 


The Infantry Pistol Team also won 
the ‘‘National Pistol Team Match’’ for 
the first time in history, by 4 points, 
over the Marine Corps Ist Team. 

To show what teamwork will do, it 
should be noted that the Infantry Pis- 
tol Team won this match after the Ma- 
rines had earried off six out of the 
seven places in the National Individual 
Matches. The National Pistol Team 
Match was the climax of the pistol 
season. 

Both teams broke the world’s record 
established by the Infantrymen in win- 
ning the “‘N. R. A. Pistol Team 
Mateh’’ for the ‘‘Revolver Team Tro- 
phy.’”? Not only was the team total a 
world’s record, but it is thought that 


these scores established a record for 
consistency in team firing. Too much 
credit cannot be given to Sergt. Zavad- 
sky. Not seriously considered for the 
team until the real pistol matches be- 
gan, Sergt. Zavadsky was placed on 
the team as a pinch hitter, on the 
strength of his scores in the N. R. A 
individual match, the National indi- 
vidual match, and as a shooting mem 
ber of the pistol team in the Revolver 
Trophy Match. Capt. Hedden is to 
be corhplimented on his good judgment 
in making this selection for his team. 
Firing under unfavorable conditions, 
Lieut. L. V. Jones, 24th Infantry, at 
the matches for the first time, won the 
National Individual Rifle Match, with 
Lieut. W. H. O’Mohundro, 25th Infan 
try, second, only one point behind. 


THE DOUGHBOYS LOSE 


After having won ten out of the thir- 
teen team matches in which they had 
competed, the Infantry Team 
only third place in the ‘‘ National Rifle 
Team Match.’’ The United States Ma- 
rine Corps Team scored 2,836 points; 
the U. S. Cavalry, 2,773 points; the 
Infantry, 2,766; the Navy, 2,760; the 
Coast Artillery Corps, 2,760, and the 
Engineers, 2,755, finishing in the order 
given, in the ‘‘Service Team’’ class. 
In the National Guard class, the fine 
Oregon National Guard Team, which 
did so well in the Infantry Match, fin- 
ished first with a score of 2,714; the 
the District of National 
Guard was second with 2,678; the New 
York Team, third, with 2,694; the 
Massachusetts Team, fourth, with 
2,684. In the Civilian Team Class, the 
Idaho Team won, with a score of 2,630, 
the California State Team was second 
with 2,667, the 6th Corps Area C. M 
T. C. Team, third, with 2,659, and the 


made 


Columbia 








=. 
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Ist R. O. T. C. Team (not the Ist Corps 
Area Team), fourth, with 2,654. 

It is to be remembered that in the 
National Rifle Team Match, the teams 
are divided three 
classes : Service Teams, National Guard 


competing into 
Teams, and Civilian Teams, the latter 
including C. M. T. C. and R. O. T. C. 
teams. Only the high team in each class 
is considered when the three trophies 
are awarded. The team of these three 
which has the highest score is awarded 
the National Trophy, a beautiful rep- 
resentation of Mars, holding in leash 
the Dogs of War. It was presented by 
the Congress of the United States when 
the National Matches were first begun 
as a perpetual trophy. The second 
highest team received the Hilton Tro- 
phy, which has been in 
since 1878, when it was presented to 
the National Rifle Association by the 
Hon. Henry Hilton of New York. The 
third of the three teams received the 
**Soldier of Marathon,’’ the oldest 
team trophy in the United States. This 
famous prize was presented to the Na- 
tional Rifle Association by the State of 
New York in 1875. The National Rifle 
Association gave both the Hilton and 
Soldier of Marathon Trophies to the 
government as perpetual awards in the 
National Matches, when these were es- 
tablished by law in 1902. 

The poor showing of the strong In- 
fantry Team in this match cannot be 
accounted for. Coming as the climax 
of their season, it should have found 
them shooting in top form and still 
winning, but there is no alibi to pre- 
sent. By the performance in team 
matches, at least as strong as any team 
on the grounds, they simply did not 
shoot. Conditions as to light and tem- 
perature were ideal, and very little 
wind was noticed until the 1,000-yard 


competition 


was begun on the 27th. The Marine 
Corps and Infantry Team were tied at 
the end of the offhand stage. The Ip 
fantry competitors lost most of their 
points at rapid fire, which is on th 
10-inch bull’s-eye of the ‘‘A’’ target. 
and not on the old rapid fire target as 
heretofore. The team dropped 29 
points below the Marine Team at th 
end of the two rapid fire stages. They 
lost 14 more at the 600-yard stage and 
were in second place at the beginning 
of the 1,000-yard grind, at one point in 
this stage they were down to fourth 
place. When the last pair of shooters 
went to the Ine on the Infantry target 
the team was again in second place by 
a margin of one point over the Cav 
alry Team, which, in the meantime 
had crawled ahead of the Navy. Need 
ing only 186 to keep this lead, the pair 
was unable to outshoot a nasty fishtail 
wind and lost too many points. 

The disappointment of the team was 
tempered by the fact that the Pistol 
Team won the N. R. A. Pistol Team 
Match for the third consecutive year 
(Revolver Team Trophy Match), 
won the National Pistol Team Match 
for the first time in history, breaking 
the record for the course in order also 
to break the long winning streak of the 
Marines. 

The Infantry is proud of the rec 
ords made by the team and by the in- 
dividuals composing it. It is indebted 
to those who, by their labors, did all in 
their power to promote and encourage 
competition and teamwork, and it ac 
cepts with great pride the trophies 
won by skillful shooting, painstaking 
work, patience and leadership. 

The cooperative spirit developed by 
Major Ramee should be known to the 
service. In former years good shots 
were inclined to guard carefully the 


and 
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pointers that made them compe- 
shots rather than good shots. All 
if the squad seemed eager to pass 
to the tyros all information they 
have gained through experience 
otherwise, even 
ch it might cost them their place 
e team, but they seemed willing to 


ompetition or 


this to build up a good team. 

[he Infantry looks forward to suc- 
ceeding matches and believes that it 
will put a winning team in the field 
against all comers. 

Certain causes may be assigned to 
the failure of the team to win the Na- 
tional Rifle Team Match at Camp 
Perry, and while no excuses are offered, 
it may be well at this time to consider 
what may have operated against the 
First of all, did the team over- 
It is not felt so. While the 
preliminary training was strenuous, 
much time was devoted to sports and 
recreation, and it is reported that the 
team members were in excellent shape 


team 


train ? 


at all times. 

In the second place, it is believed 
that enlisted men of the Infantry who 
ire promoted to warrant officer grade, 
and who are serving with the Infan- 
try, should be permitted to fire on the 
team. 

Thirdly, the number of 
24 members to participate at Camp 
Should not the In- 
fantry be permitted a more liberal pol- 
icy and be allowed as many men to 
attend Camp Perry National Matches 
as may be recommended by the team 
captain from those engaged in prelimi- 
nary tryouts—at least 75 per cent. 

lhe entrance of the Infantry Team 
in the Sea Girt competition should be 
authorized by the War Department. 
This would permit the Infantry Team 


limiting 


Perry is too low. 
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to compete against other teams entered 
in the National Matches 

As a further handicap, the inability 
of the Infantry to secure some of the 


best shots was felt this year 


To pro 
mote and encourage competition the In 
fantry should not be denied the serv 
ices of the best recognized shots in the 
branch by reason of the requirements 
of foreign service, ete. or by reason 
of mileage fund shortage, and 
vision ought to be made to place at 


pro 


the disposal of the team captain the 
best material throughout the whole of 
the Infantry. 

The whole-hearted support of the 
Infantry is needed to build up and 
foster a strong Infantry Team each 
year. It is discouraging to the best 
efforts put forth by the enlisted men to 
suffer reduction in rank by reason of 
Then 
the absentee is replaced and probably 
the 
that the man on the job should have 
the rating. But, 
broad standpoint it deserves, a member 


absence from regimental duties. 


regimental commander believes 


viewed from the 
of the Infantry Team, or a runner-up, 
should not suffer demotion or disrating 
by reason of his expertness in the all- 
important vital item of Infantry train 
ing. 

The members of the Infantry Team 
while at Niagara were visited by Gen- 
eral Gouraud of the French Army, who 
made talk to the 
team, stressing the great importance of 
the rifle in battle. 

The team felt highly honored by the 
visit of the Chief of Infantry, General 
Farnsworth, at Camp Perry, Ohio, on 
September 25-26. This enabled 
General Farnsworth to get in personal 


a very interesting 


visit 


touch with the team officials and mem- 
bers and to obtain their views as to 
the necessities for the training of teams 
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for future years. During this visit tions with the rifle and pistol. 
jeneral Farnsworth attended the an- years pass on, those who now « 
nual dinner, given by the National 
rifle Association to the captains of all 
competing teams, at which the future needed. By thus encouraging 
development of the nation in rifle... ‘ ; 
ide . 4 tition, the Infantry will be insur: 

shooting was the principal subject dis- 7 
anit greater field from whieh to choose th 

It is the duty of all commanders to ¢@ndidates who will in future uphold 
encourage and promote company, bat- and strengthen the standard of Infan 
talion and regimental team competi- try marksmanship. 


the Infantry Team will be lost 
tive members and replacements 


D 


Willing to Try 
A Louisiana street-car rather over 
crowded with passengers was flagged 
down at a crossing yesterday, and a 





handsome young lady boarded the 
platform. The conductor opened the 
ear door and shouted: ‘“‘Say, can’t 
you all squeeze this lady in here?’’ 
And about 12 able-bodied men rose 
up and said they’d try, if it started a. 
divorce suit. 





The Doughboy at the Bar 


“Spectator” 


\JHE proper and 
prompt performance 
of court-martial work 
ean only be accom- 
plished if all con- 
cerned therein keep 
in mind their para- 
| mount duty to the 

Service. 
The preferring of 
~ eharges should us- 
ually be the prerogative of company 
commanders, who alone know which 
would be best in each case—a trial or 
the 104th Article. I once knew an 
officer at Headquarters who seemed to 
be practicing law on the regiment. 
He never discussed matters with cap- 
tains, but took action himself on the 
spot. Without violating paragraph 65 
he usually managed to accumulate five 
or six specifications. He almost in- 
variably asked a multitude of ques- 
and then seldom omitted to 

‘false official statements. 
Finally company officers began inter- 
viewing the prisoners, Then man 
after man pleaded properly to the 
fundamental offense and not guilty to 
the other specifications. The court 
listened to common sense from defense 
counsels and, acquitting the men of 
the aggravations, gave them the pun- 
ishments they deserved. The disci- 
pline and morale of the regiment im- 
proved. 

The trial judge advocate must play 
lair. One who measures his success by 
adding eonvictions or fights his cases 
with too much insistency does incal- 
culable harm. He is not a mere pro- 


tions, 


’? 
charge 


eurer of penalties. 
state of mind. He should care more 


about maintaining that state of mind 


Discipline is a 


in his outfit than of punishing any 
particular offender to the limit. Too 
frequently at Headquarters trial judge 
advocates, investigating officers, and 
judge advocate talk things over, juggle 
the Manual, and explain the papers 
and the record to another. A 
veritable battle of the books with too 
little concern for the real foundations 


one 


of military justice; the interior disci 
pline of organizations; the good of the 
service, and the the 
courts-martial. this is 
Further- 
more, it is essential to avoid any ap 


reputation of 
Fortunately 
rare. Fair play is essential. 
pearance, occasion, suspicion, or pos- 
sibility of anything but extreme fair 
play. 

The defense counsel may do harm by 
pressing too vigorously and taking ad 
vantage of slight details to acquit a 
man known to be guilty. The accused 
is entitled to certain legal protections, 
and that 
claim on 


is all. The Service has a 
the 


transcends his duty to the accused. If 


defense counsel which 
the trial judge advocate must not be 
too energetic or vindictive, the coun- 
sel likewise must avoid fiery language 
or petty obstructions. 
his the defense 
make no reflections 


In formulating 


ease, counsel should 


upon anyone, on 
any .member of the Service involved 
unless the case positively so demands 
He should 
not forget while he is defense counse! 
that he is still an officer of the Army. 
‘‘Major Colford!’’ says the elderly 
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in the interests of justice. 
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barrister in Galsworthy’s play, ‘‘ Loy- 
alties,’’ ‘‘When you have served in 
your profession as long as I have 
served in mine, you will know that 
duty to your calling is greater than 
duty to friend or client.’’ 

‘‘The first question to be asked each 
witness,’’ says the Manual, ‘‘will be 
whether he knows the accused, and if 
** And fur- 
‘‘The identification of the ac- 
should be carefully proved.’’ 
In most circumstances there is no 
doubt. Where there is, identity should 
be proved like any other fact proved by 
evidence—with due for the 
rights of the accused. Here are two 
eases to illustrate the point. In the 
first, a witness stated on preliminary 
hearing that he would not recognize 
the accused if he were pointed out. 
Whereupon the investigating officer 
asked: ‘‘Isn’t that the man?’’ The 
witness hesitated and replied in the 
affirmative. Yet when the case came 
to court this man recognized the ac- 
cused quite readily with the aid of a 
pointed finger and a leading question. 
In the second case the trial judge ad- 
vocate had not been able, through his 
own investigations, to satisfy himself 
as to why a particular man had been 
selected from a large number who 
might have been in the vicinity at the 
time of the alleged offense. He asked 
the officer preferring the charges and 
received no satisfactory explanation. 
So he varied his procedure. When 
the witnesses were called he marched 
into the court room eight other per- 
sons of the same rank as the accused 
and began by asking the witness to 
point out his man. He failed. The 
prosecution rested. The prisoner was 
acquitted. It seems a little matter. 
But when important, it is very impor- 


he does, to state who he is. 
ther: 
cused 


regard 
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tant. The civilian police mak 
plainants pick their man from a 
lineup’’ at the station house. S 
we cannot let the civilian poli 
more fair than we! Anything i: 
nature of a coached identification 
lates a substantial right of the ace 
Whenever the trial judge ad, 
scents the suspicion of a difficult: 
the defense counsel requests, un 
efforts must be made to insur 
the identification is the witness’s own 
and not suggested to him, not even by 
the physical arrangements in the court 
room. 

There have eourts—though 
but rarely—where 
remarked : 


been 
again presidents 
have ‘“‘The Commanding 
Officer is very anxious for a convi 
tion in this ease!’’ or ‘*You all know 
what the General wants!’’ These are 
‘*hard-boiled’’ courts. Whenever this 
occurs it is not only proper BUT neces 
sary that the maker of such remarks 
be promptly from 
participation. Courts-martial, noi 
otherwise than civilian courts, are ju 
dicial bodies, and should be free fro 
even a taint of administrative or ex 
ecutive authority. The most juni 
officer present might appropriate!) 
ject to such remarks. Once a 
captain has decided that his case 1m: 
‘‘properly be brought before’’ thi 
court-martial, the court should conside: 
reasonably what is best. If a man show 
no promise, get rid of him. If he have 
qualifications of value, and mere); 
needs a lesson, give him that lesson 
unhesitatingly. Weak knees are as w 
desirable as a thick skin. The first con 
cern of all involved should be the best 
interests of the service. It has oite! 
been remarked—and, it seems, with no 
little soundness—that courts would est 
be composed of company commanders 


removed further 


mans 
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ose who have recently been such. 

are frequently better able to de- 

ine the nature and degree of sen- 

es, when such are to be passed. At 
rate, courts-martial might well 

it the frame of mind of a company 
ommander. They should, in any case, 
er pass sentence ‘‘ without taking all 
circumstances into consideration.’’ 
might reflect upon the words of 
idendorff: ‘‘It does not seem to me 
te certain that courts-martial always 

t the right standard and consider the 
fluence exerted by their judgments.’* 
It is a strange thing to say, but the 
chief impediment to a full and fair 
trial is prejudice. Obviously the de- 
fense ean challenge for prejudice when 
he know of it; yet he seldom does. And 
courts-martial seldom entertain chal. 
lenges on this ground unless extraor 
dinarily specific and conerete. As a 
matter of fact, though, prejudice is 
usually vague and indefinite. I have 
known of company commanders telling 
at officers’ call of charges they have 
preferred, saying: ‘‘ Well, I’ve got that 
rascal this time.’’ I have heard cases 
diseussed over the reservation for a full 
month until it beeame common gossip 
that so-and-so was slated for Leaven- 
worth. I have seen courts betray an- 
tagonism at the very opening of a case, 
by their facial expression. Yet I have 
never known of an officer, unless he had 
preferred or investigated the charges, 
asking to be relieved because he had 
heard too much about the matter in 
hand. Exeept onee—then the court de- 
bated and finally made him sit. 
Courts-martial usually think them- 
selves so highminded and infallible, 
that they forget they are human like 
the rest of us. : 
Then there are the questions by the 
court. The aeeused on the stand, 


stated that he was unaware of a certain 
fact. The President promptly inter- 
rupted: ‘‘Why did you do as you did 
when you knew that?’’ And the de- 
fense omitted to challenge for fear of 
antagonizing the court. Another man 
was being tried. After the trial judge 
advocate had finished with a character 
witness the president began asking 
questions with sareasm in his voice, 
chuckling half aloud at some answers, 
and even going so far as to comment on 
statements, saying ‘‘I thought so’’ very 
ironically. Then the chal- 
lenged. The spectators and the trial 
judge advocate expressed approval of 
the challenge as perfectly warranted. 
Yet the court refused to sustain it! 
All this to the detriment of the reputa- 
tion of the court. At still another trial 
a member was challenged, though for 
no better reason than that on previous 
eases he had questioned witnesses so 
closely that the men did not feel they 
got a ‘‘square deal’’ with him on the 
court. The member replied in the com- 
mon fair-and-superior air. The court 
let him sit. The officer learned to be 
more discreet; but much harm had al- 
ready been done. 

No man shall too rashly accuse a 
court of prejudice, yet if we care for 
the good name of military justice, not 
# ghost of a suspicion should arise in 
matters of this sort. Such few ques- 
tions as are asked by the court should 
be very guarded, as to what impression 
they might create. 
been well put in a decision of the New 
York Appellate Court: 


defense 


This subject h 


All through the trial, by the activity 
of the court in asking questions, and 
by the nature of the questions asked, 
and the remarks made in characteriz- 
ing the testimony of witnesses and the 
criticism of counsel, the defendants 
were unduly prejudiced in their de- 
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fense. Where able counsel On one score there is no difference, 
are trying a case, the examination of between military and civil law. [%ot} 


the witnesses should not be taken from 
them, unless for the purpose of making 
clear some point that has been omitted, 
and even then, if attention were called 
to the point, the matter could be clari- 
fied by questions from the counsel. 
(194 N. Y. S., 506, 510.) 

Not only must a man get a ‘“‘square 
deal,’’ but he should be absolutely con- 
vineed by the actions and manner of 
the court that he has had a ‘“‘square 
deal.’’ Next to the actual fact of prej- 
udice influencing a court, the worst 
thing that could happen would be for 
someone to suspect a court of preju- 
dice. Not only should a court-martial 
refrain from comments (Dig. Op. J. A. 
G., 1919, p. 185), but even from facial 
expressions. 

There exist in the service a prejudice 
against civilian lawyers and an aver- 
sion to civil law. I have heard officers 
saying: ‘‘ Well, I should think civilian 
lawyers would know enough to stay 
away from this court.’’ I have heard 
them remark: ‘‘ Even in a case involv- 
ing civil law, a civilian counsel is not 
an unmixed blessing.’’ Yet many of 
our cases have their whole foundation 
in civil law. Of course we have pas- 
suges in the Manual on these, but the 
disparity frequently seen between mil- 
itary punishments for offenses and 
those for the same offenses in cour‘s 
‘‘downtown’’ should make us realize 
our duty to look closely into these 
parallels. Still, when a trial judge 
advocate or a defense counsel begins to 
talk about civil law, the court usually 
yawns and makes up its mind on the 
basis of what has already been brought 
out. They do not care for ‘‘legal 
technicalities,’’ they say. When these 
things are related to the case, they de- 
serve to be listened to. 


under the Constitution, protect the ac 
cused from self-incrimination. Thijs js 
a right granted to all citizens. Touch 
ing on the privilege of remaining silent 
altogether, on the privilege of speaking 
out only on certain charges and speci- 
fication and not on others, military 
courts are liable to overstep bounds 
which civil courts are almost meticulous 
in respecting. If the accused on t! 

stand declines to go beyond the field on 
which he wishes to speak, or does 1 

wish to go on the stand at all, nothing 
more can be done. The court cannot 
even make assumptions as to his rea 
sons for declining ; though I have heard 
remarks which sometimes imply that 
they have, in a mistaken idea that they 
should ‘‘get all the facts and find th 
truth.’’ On such occasions some on 
any one, should eall a halt. Nor should 
it be objected that the one so doing 1s 
‘‘quibbling over legal technicalities.’’ 
Many a so-called ‘‘legal technicality’’ 
is an inherent right, handed down 
through generations of Anglo-Saxon 
people, with these principles of freedom 
from oppression and of personal liberty 
on which modern civilization and social 
organization are based. 

It is a matter of common knowledg 
that many a peremptory challenge has 
not been used, because the defense was 
afraid of the court, or of creating per- 
sonal ill-feelings. Personal 
have no place in law, military or other- 
wise. If a trial judge advocate or 4 
defense counsel challenge, for cause or 
otherwise, his act should be merely a 
part of the ease. ‘‘It is possible,” : 
the old saying goes, ‘‘to agree quit’ 
tolerably, except in opinion.’’ Cases 
should be argued and heard, com 
pletely, without regard to the persona! 


feelings 
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ings. Most of the fears of preju- arms, through a full and fair trial ac- 
_and most of the deterrents which cording to the facts. Then, without 
er into courts-martial, arise from a__ fear of misinterpretation of your meth- 
staken idea as to personal relation- ods and motives and without misinter- 
preting the methods and motives of 
your opponents, turn to other things 
more strictly military, recalling the 
case to yourself, perhaps, only in the 
words of the philosopher-poet of 
Persia: 


ps. We are, in the military service, 
iced in competition with one another 
a multitude of ways; yet remain 
endly rivals. Challenge peremptor- 
Challenge for prejudice, if you 
ink it right to do so. Cross-examine 
ely if necessary. Play hard and - _ 
es . “he wor rh on set ; : 
ay fair. Do not be apprehensive e worldly hope men set their hearts 
; a on co upon 
er personal feelings; nor, after it is - . 
Turns ashes—or it prospers; and 
anon 


Like snow upon the desert’s dusty 
face 


over, let any remembrance remain 
hat will affect personal feelings. 
Serve the immediate ends of justice 
and the welfare of the profession of 


Lighting a little hour or two—is gone. 


D 


Red Tape Forever 

A recently discharged soldier who 
had unpleasant memories of his mil- 
itary experience, took the first oppor- 
tunity after resuming his civilian 
clothes to write to his former colonel: 

**Sir: After what I have suffered 
for the last two years, it gives me 
much pleasure to tell you and the 
army to go to —,’’ a place to 
which only the wicked are consigned. 

In due course he got his reply: 

‘*Sir: Any suggestions or inquir- 
ies concerning the movement of troops 
must be entered on army form 2132, a 
copy of which I enclose.’ 
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HE denizens of these 
United States who are 
not too busy keeping 
up with the Joneses 
to stop and think 
semi-oceasionally will 
admit that one of the 
most popular delu- 
sions of the day is 
that the diplomats of 
the various nations 
are forever scheming for war, while 
the rest of us, the hoi polloi, are yearn- 
ing piously for peace. Only the other 
day the editor of Collier’s referred to 
war as a purely governmental-political 
industry. How often have we been as- 
sured of late that ‘‘the great mass of 

common people,’’ the mere ‘‘cannon 
fodder,’’ crave only peace, and that 
designing diplomats want only expan- 
sion of territory, increase of national 
prestige or enhancement of national 
power—even at the price of war! 

In some more or less rambling read- 
ing I have absorbed a terrific amount 
of such stuff into my system, and I 
have learned to accept it, along with 
being chained to a desk, as one of the 
minor horrors of peace. Such blurb 
doesn’t bother me but it is about as 
entertaining and as convincing as an 
enthusiast’s account of how easy it is 
to make over an old black sateen petti- 
coat into a lovely opera wrap. Such 
literature would make anybody a prot- 
estant. 

Now this particular protest was in- 
spired by a recent editorial dealing 
with the dangers lurking in the Greco- 
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Italian imbroglio. The editor, who ey, 
dently thinks rather well of his own 
judgment and rather poorly of that of 
Mussolini et al, believes that the whole 
thing is a frame-up on innocent people 
who wouldn’t fight for a minute if they 
were allowed ‘‘to know the truth.’’ To 
quote a few phrases: 
Notwithstanding all the fine talk that 
was necessary to lure the people into 
the trenches, diplomacy has lost none 
of its practical business aspects. * * * 
The national propagandists would have 
the people believe that no sordid con- 
sideration could possibly be in the 
thoughts of the fighting powers. * * * 


~Should the nations begin to take sides 


the propaganda machine would soon be 
at work artificially dividing the opin 
ions of the peoples, creating that well 
known psyschology which is so indis- 
pensable for war purposes. 


No one will deny that the uses of 
propaganda are many and very effect 
ive. We saw that when the first er- 
man prisoners surrendered to Ameri- 
cans, demanded to see some of that 
sugar and tobacco and white bread 
they had been assured in the little 
pamphlets showered over their lines 
would be included in their ration! 
Such tactics have put more than one 
battle ‘‘on the bum!’’ 

Admitting the divers uses of propa- 
ganda, isn’t it absurd to visualize a 
country’s statesmen as schemers ma- 
neuvering on their own hook to bring 
some advantage to their nation at the 
expense of the lives of their fellow 
citizens? Such an action could justly 
be classed as nothing short of devilish 
if it were carried on, as we are asked 
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believe, solely on the diplomat’s own 

signing. But we may spare our in- 

onation for in these days of repre- 
sentative governments diplomats are 
hut the articulate agents of the people 
they represent. They are lawyers em- 
ployed on international business, and, 
like lawyers, they may be discharged 
vhen not suecessful—and how long 
vould the diplomat last who even once 
admitted that his country was in the 
W rong? 

Formerly, in the days of dynastic 
rivalries, there might at times have 
been some justice in branding diplo- 
mats with seorching curses for having 
brought on war. In those times people 
occasionally found themselves involved 
without notice in an international con- 
flict, but even then the affair usually 
ended by becoming very popular with 
the hoi polloi and they didn’t have to 
be ‘‘lured into the trenches.’’ Of 
course, even today, though the king 
business is on such a decline, govern- 
ments may be founded on false theories 
that lead them on to war, but if the 
people concerned accept those theories 
what ean be done about it? The Ger- 
man ruling class in the years before 
1914 may reasonably be charged with 
a large part of the responsibility for 
the World War but their sin lies in 
having installed a system of education 
under which the ruled class were 
taught to believe that their salvation 
lay in war—and the ‘‘sin’’ is reduced 
to a mere error of judgment when we 
reflect that the teachers themselves be- 
lieved sincerely in what they taught. 
In this ease we must admit they did a 
fine job of the teaching. Can anyone 
deny that the war was intensely popu- 
lar with the man on the street in Ger- 
many? 


Japan has a government somewhat 
less representative than that of pre- 
war Germany but, even so, can anyone 
believe for a moment that the average 
peasant in that fiercely nationlistic 
land would have reversed the stand 
taken by Japan’s delegates on the ques- 
tion of the naval ratio or would have 
apologized for the dragooning of Ko- 
rea? All we need to do is to remember 
that the Japanese delegates who signed 
the Treaty of Portsmouth had to flee 
for their lives upon their return home 
because of the charge that they lost 
over the conference table some of the 
spoils their country had gained in war. 

Turning to more democratic coun- 
tries, it is indeed a delusion to hold 
that citizens under a representative 
government may so easily be deceived 
by their leaders. This view is popular 
with those who think what they are 
told to think. But the truth is there 
is no suppressing or evading the force 
of a command from the people of an 
aroused democracy. Would the poorest 
French farmer have been any less un- 
yielding than Poincaré in the Ruhr? 
Would any Italian peasant of however 
low a degree of hoi polloism turn back 
one drachma of the tribute Mussolini 
expects to extort from Greece? To 
come into our own family, would the 
average American business man be any 
quicker than the average diplomat to 
display a genuine liking for the Mexi 
can people and to concede them the 
absolute right to their own natural re- 
sources ? 

Of course, the editor quoted may re- 
ply in rebuttal that the cases we have 
cited of popular support being given 
to war merely confirm his contention 
that propaganda is used by national 
leaders throughout the world to further 
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their nefarious plans. But would this 
be true? The phenomenon we have re- 
ferred to may be the result of faulty 
national education or it may be a sort 
of atavistie ‘‘throw-back’’ to the pre- 
historic existence of our race—but 
charge the fact as it should be charged, 
to the defects of our human mechanism, 
and not to the devilish designs of a 
particular group of public servants. 

Such considerations as these should 
show us the injustice of blaming na- 
tional ‘‘failures’’ upon a country’s 
statesmen simply because they are 
How often have we been 
assured that the Versailles Conference 
**failed’’ because the men who com- 
prised it did not represent the ‘‘com- 
mon people’’ among their constituents. 
But how far such statements are from 
the truth! Of course the assembled 
statesmen represented their people as 
a whole. 


statesmen. 


They represented not only 
their innate selfishness, not only their 
greed for the victor’s spoils to com- 
pensate for war’s wrongs, not only 
their too-human hatred of a danger- 
ous enemy—not only these—but they 
also represented the common sense and 
the unerystallized idealism in the 
minds of all thinking men. How could 
such a maze of cross purposes and con- 
flicting sentiments be set forth in a 
single document? Perhaps our repre- 
sentative failed in looking ahead too 
far, perhaps his 


French colleague 


failed in not looking ahead far enough 
—this, at least, is the view taken by 
Lloyd George’s former secretary, Sir 


Philip Kerr. With loyalty to his chief 
he declares that the British premier, 
made neither mistake—but we note 
that this did not save his official head 
a little later. 


Leaders are those who lead. And 


one of the penalties of their posit 

is the tendency of people generally + 
load them as a scapegoat with all 
national short-comings. If these 
lead in a nation-wide desire for « 
nomic or territorial expansion, they 
also lead in the far less popular fi 
of national altruism. But those 
them who obey their country’s con 
mands given in a moment of anger, 
when vengeance is sweeter than pea 
are eventually driven from power 1 
less inevitably than are those who 
stand for great ideals that have not 
yet reached the stage of national ac 
ceptance. 

History will doubtless render justic 
to each according to his dues, but on 
thing is certain, and that is, in th 
democracy of today there need be no 
fear that the people will go unrepre- 
sented. 

The danger lies not in the citizen’s 
being unrepresented but in being un- 
interested. The average man 
thinking about what his country is 
doing. 


isn t 


He is occupied with his own 
small pet projects. He is busy specu 
lating on how he can nail down a 
little more money, on how he can pay 
that last income tax installment and 
buy some new clothes for the wife, or 
whether or not Junior’s tonsils 
shouldn’t come out, and whether he 
ean afford to turn in his flivver and 
buy an auto—all of this combined 
with a liberal time allowance for 
scratching in his new winter flannels 
for reading the latest scandal and 
Mutt and Jeff and for laying bets on 
what Babe Ruth’s home run record 
will be. As often as not such a man 
is visibly affected by the color of 4 
candidate’s cravat in casting his bal 
lot! He does not think nationally t 
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nothing of internationally, save 
those rare intervals when he is 
And in 
it event in ning cases out of ten he 


‘red out of his daily rut. 


nts worse than any demagogue. 


— . . . 
This being true, who is the average 


tizen that he should paw the earth 

d bellow when he suddenly comes 

realize that his country’s represent- 

tives have been doing for the coun- 
try precisely what he himself has been 
attempting to do for his own family, 

e., to provide for present needs and 
for future improvement? 

It is only too true that the average 
man rarely thinks beyond the bounds 
of his own circumscribed daily horizon 
of life. 


from his mind, kept out by stress of 


Many thoughts are absent 


cireumstaneces, by need for daily labor 
and In the background, 
however, remote as a dream but still 
remembered, there lingers the idea of 


diversion. 
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a world in which there shall be no 


grinding 
wealth, in 


poverty, no inordinate 
shall no 
more maneuver for unfair advantage 


and war shall be 


which nations 


no longer. 


If such a blissful state is ever 
achieved it will not be because of the 
average man’s indifference to the need 
for international cooperation but in 
spite of it. Pity the poor statesman 
who has to heed a seven million ‘‘man- 
and his 


common sense on the other! 


date’’ on the one hand 


own 

A scribbler of jazzy stories has said 
that among the wets it is easier for a 
rich man to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a camel to enter the 
kingdom of heaven! Perhaps ’tis true 
—I don’t drink, myself—but it’s just 
another case of ‘‘who wants to be a 
Still I’d 
chances on being one than to be a 
diplomat in the eye of 


camel ?’’ rather take my 


some of our 


wise editors! 


D 








NEW MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES INFANTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


October 20 to November 20, 1923 


Accepted for Membership Proposed by 
Capt. Felix A. Halstead, Mo. N. G . J. R. DeVall 
Col, G. A i 5 We . J. R. DeVali 
Lieut. E. C. Pi » . J. R. DeVall 
Capt. - Jd. N. . . D. R. Alfonte 
Lieut. Le . ieut. L. D. Wallis 
Lieut. C " ith, . D. O. - Wm. L. Tydings 
Capt. Herbert B. Craig, 32lst Inf 


Maj. Pascual Lopez 
Capt. T. E. Griswold, 87th Div Capt. John F. Hanke 
Lieut. . ; 


- N. Col. Walter S. Fultor 
Lieut. Col. Walter S. Fulto: 
Lieut. W. F. Fitzpatrick, 101st "Div Maj. Lee Sumner 
Maj. John R. Abel, Capt. Geo. P. Seneff 
Lieut. Jackson L. Bahm, 87th Diy Capt. John F. Hanle, 
Lieut. S. H. Cregar, 79th Div Capt. A. H. Rogers 
Lieut. Charles Etter, 78th Div Col. Isaac C. Jenks 
Maj. John N. Gatch, Ohio N. G Capt. David H. Finley 
Maj. Clarence W. Bauer, Ohio N. G Capt. David H. Finley 
Lieut. C. L. McCready, Ohio N. G Capt. David H. Finley 
Capt. A. I. Reilly, Ohio N. G Capt. David H. Fink 
Capt. Donald Ramsay, 97th Div . Jas. B. Kemper 
Rev. Edward Dankewski, 86th Div . A. M. Ship 
Lieut. I. B. Finkelstein, 81st Div Maj. O. E. Clark 
Capt. Norvin E. Smith, 7 i Col. Isaac C. Jenks 
Lieut. Fred I. Chase, 338th Inf A. D. Cowley 
Lieut. Col. Amiel W. Brinkley, 8ist Div i. oO. E. Clark 
Capt. Newels Pearson, 338th I . A. D. Cowley 
Capt. C. Madson, Minn. N. 


i ’ . T. J. Rogers 
Lieut. M. R. inn. ; 


A ieut. Col. T. J. Roger 
Capt. C. A. Zwi inn. N. G 


jieut. . T. J. Rogers 
Lieut. E . Mi inn. N. G ieut. . T. J. Rogers 
Lieut. i i 


j. F. F. Burt 

Capt. Ni : Capt. Jas. M. Quinn 
Capt. Byron R. Patton, 80th Div Lieut. Col. John Scott 
Lieut. Joseph J. Davidson, 316th Inf Capt. A. H. Rogers 
Lieut. Charles C. Bush, Jr., 95th Div . W. O. Johnson 
Capt. John D. Cole, Ill. N. ; Jacks 
Lieut. Earl E. Rumbaugh, Ill. N. Capt. Edward C. Jack 
Lieut. Fred H. Sterling, Minn. N. G Xol. Walter S. Fulton 
Capt. Frank L. McDaniels, Minn. N. G . Walter S. Fulton 
Maj. Thomas J. ——— N. D. N ; 


° . Capt. G. A. M. Anderson 
Col, > 


Col. E. V. Smith 

Col. Wm. O. Johnson 
Lieut. Anthony ‘ion Conn. N. G Capt. Thos. W. Freem 
Capt. John R. Bradley, Fla. N. Maj. A. A. Hofman 
Lieut. Harry J. Maltby, 86th Div 


Ca: Jas. P. Murphy 
Lieut. Thomas J. Ford * C. Hecox 


+ Ne . W. S&S. Fulton 
Lieut. Wm. A. Riggsbee, 32ist Inf i. Pascual Lopez 
Capt. Wayland Jones, 32ist Inf ; 

Lieut. Oliver P. Byars, 321st Inf 

Capt. Joaquin Oms, Porto Rico N. G apt. Elmer Mercelis 
Lieut. Henry L. Roquette, 164th Inf 


Maj. Wm. Schaefer, 98th Div j. Lester Baker 
Lieut. Col. M. G. Henley, Ind. N. G 


j. Albert T. Rich 
Lieut. F. M. Wood, 378th Inf . Owen Summers 
Lieut. ; ° 


Sapt. Owen Summers 
Lieut. . / 7 . Owen Summers 
Capt. Clyde H. Dorr, 378th Inf . Owen Summers 
Lieut. Sapt. Owen Summers 
Capt. Frank e. Tillson, Calif. N. G j. R. C. Cotton 
Lieut. H. S. McCallum, 87th Div Lieut. Robt. L. Rogers 
Capt. Frank Remars, 8ist Div Lieut. Col. A. A. 
Lieut. Alfred E. Selken, 95th Div -Col. Wm. O. Johnson 
Lieut. Alton C. Button, 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Capt. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Maj. R. E. ‘Gillesby, Minn. N. G 
Capt. Harry T. Ames, 


WT olelelalelateletalaty 
9 saab | 


onte 
.Col. Walter S. Fulton 


an 


. G. A. M. Anderson 


Parker 





t. Herbert R. Smith : ; -+++-Capt. Geo. P. Seneff 
, Fe Th BB c wcccccceccccccccccscce® . Capt. Jas. P. Murphy 
} Robt. C. Geiselman, 316th Inf. ee6 -++.»Capt. A. H. Rogers 
t. C. M. Ross, 103d Div . vers -++«+-Col, A. Dougherty 
it. R. W. Flint, 76th Div att - .+.-Capt. Joe N. Dalton 
t. R. F. Pohle, 79th Div ; ; -.++-Capt. A. H. Rogers 
it. Alan H. Pottinger, Md. N. G -»+.++Capt. John N. Brooks 
t. Walter A. Sanborn, Minn. N. G ash tent Col. Walter S. Fulton 
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HE following are 
the an- 
report of the 
Chief of Infantry for 
the fiscal year 1923, 


submitted to the See- 


ex- 
tracts from 
nual 





retary of War: 


PERSONNEL 

Strength of Infan- 
try Officers’ Reserve 
Corps—On June 30, 
1922, the strength of the Infantry Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps was 19,240. In 
addition to replacing all losses and 
transferring 374 officers having spe- 
cial qualifications for or desiring serv- 
ice in other branches, from the In- 
fantry to other branches of the service, 
this number has been increased on 
June 30, 1923. to 21,910, which in- 
cludes 2,077 federally recognized Na- 
tional Guard officers. During the fis- 
eal year just ended, 1,097 Infantry 
Reserve Officers passed successfully ex- 
aminations for promotion. Only 1.5% 
of those examined were found to be 
unqualified for commission in a higher 
grade. Satisfactory progress has been 
made in assigning officers to reserve 
organizations. 

Enrollment in R. O. T. C._—The ini- 
tial enrollment in the ninety-seven In- 
fantry Units, Senior Division, Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, for the acad- 
emiec year, 1922-1923, was 42,286. 
This is an increase of 10,117, over 
the academic year 1921-1922. It is ex- 
pected that there will be a further in- 
erease in the enrollment during the 
coming year. 

0. T. C. Graduates Commis- 
sioned.—An increasing number of 
graduates of Infantry R. O. T. C. units 
are entering the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
as Second Lieutenants of Infantry. 
In the fiscal] year 1922, 1,231 gradu- 
ates were approved for apointment as 
Second Lieutenants, O. R. C., or given 
certificates of eligibility to be ex- 
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changed for commissions when they | 
come of age. Definite information as to 
the exact number that will be commis 
sioned during 1923 has not yet bee 
received, but preliminary reports ii 
cate a gain of approximately 300 « 
the previous year. 

Instructors Required for R. O. T. C 
Units—Approximately one commis 
sioned instructor to each hundred stu 
dents is necessary to provide efficient, 
systematie military instruction which 
will qualify graduates for commission 
The War Department has repeated!) 
requested that colleges at which R. 0 
T. ©. units are maintained grant eredit 
for military training as a requisite for 
graduation from the college, hour for 
hour, as is given to any other subject 
in the curriculum. The colleges have 
generally met this requirement and are 
now giving just as much credit for 
one hour of training in the military de 
partment as they give for one hour of 
work in any other department, such as 
chemistry, law, mathematies, history 
ete. If such credit is to be granted it 
is only fair to the student and to the in 
stitution that the quality of instruction 
in the Military Department should be 
the equal of that in other departments 
of the college. This requires that 
either the number of the instructors 
furnished should be approximately 
equal to the number furnished for 100 
students in other subjects or that the 
quality of the military instructors 
should be very much superior to the 
quality of the instructors in other sub 
jects. 


TRAINING 


Training Methods for Restricted Ter 
rain.—In many of the posts now occu 
pied by Infantry organizations suitable 
terrain is not available for the conduct 
of field exercises involving the use o! 
service ammunition. To attain profi- 
ciency troops must have an opportunity 
to practice the use of their weapons un- 
der simulated battle conditions, never- 
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eless much may be accomplished by 

e proper utilization of improved 

ethods on restricted terrain. - Some 

mmanding officers, through the use 
maps, sand tables, landscape targets, 
illery ranges and similar aids to train- 

g. have instructed their commands in 
tactieal principles and methods to such 

n extent that the application of those 
rinciples on the ground will require 

ery little additional instruction. 

Utilization of Class ‘‘B’’ Ranges. 
Within marehing distance of many 
nosts there are class ‘‘B’’ ranges which 
are used for short periods only during 
the summer months. Where such a 
range exists and climatie conditions 
permit it is recommended that parts 
of the garrison be required to camp on 
that range at all seasons of the year 
when field instruction can be carried 
on. During the period of the encamp- 
ment all tactical training to which the 
terrain is adapted should be given. 

Physical Training, Regular Army.— 
More attention is being devoted to the 
physical development of personnel. In 
practically all organizations, athletic 
sports, calisthenics, and mass games are 
being stressed with a consequent im- 
provement in the set-up and carriage 
of Infantry troops. I have tried to im- 
press on officers the fact that a healthy 
body helps to make an active mind and 
that the aim should be not to develop 
a few selected athletes, but to raise the 
physical standard of the entire com- 
mand. 

Rifle Marksmanship, Regular Army. 
—It would be desirable to make a state- 
ment of the comparative marksmanship 
efficiency of Infantry units in the past 
and present year. It is impracticable 
for the reason that the information 
necessary for such a comparison is in- 
complete and such as is at hand is not 
in a usable form. This disadvantage 
will be corrected when the forthcom- 
ing training regulations on the subject 
are published. However, from infor- 
mation received through reports and 
inspections, I am able to state that 
there has been a manifest improve- 
ment in Rifle Marksmanship during the 
past twelve months. Many organiza- 


tions have qualified the 80% required 
by existing regulations on the subject 
while others have qualified from 90% 
to 100% of their personnel. This at 
tainment has led to considerat ion of the 
upward revision of the scores which 
must be made to attain qualification as 
sharpshooter and expert rifleman 

Infantry Rifle Team, Regular Army 
—In 1922 seventy-five competitors rep 
resenting nearly every Infantry Regi 
ment, except those in China and the 
Philippine Islands, were assembled at 
Fort Niagara. From that group the 
Infantry Team was selected, by com 
petitive try-out. While the Infantry 
Team was not successful in winning the 
National Match at Camp Perry, the 
general effect of the intensive training 
conducted at the try-out was to place 
in each regiment qualified instructors 
in competition shooting, which can only 
serve to increase interest in rifle prac 
tice. To further increase this interest 
efforts have been made to have Infantry 
Regiments enter the small-bore compe 
titions of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. As these competitions are fired 
during the winter months, without ex 
pense to the Government, they have a 
strong tendency to increase and main 
tain interest in gallery practice. The 
results obtained were very gratifying 
and further interest is expected when 
the new 22 caliber gallery rifle is issued 
to the Army. 

Training National Guard and Re- 
serve Officers at Infantry Schools.— 
Selected officers of the National Guard 
and Reserve Corps are given special 
courses at the Infantry ‘and Tank 
Schools. The results have been very 
encouraging. The general effect is to 
provide, in those components of the 
Army, instructors better qualified to 
spread and standardize correct and 
lasting principles of military training, 
thus assisting to a great extent the offi- 
cers of the Regular Army detailed with 
those activities. 

Educational Value R. O. T. C. In 
struction.—During the past twelve 
months I have made a special effort to 
obtain the views of educators as to their 
estimate of the educational value of the 
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course of instruction which is being 
given students enrolled in Infantry 
units of the R. O. T. C. at collegiate 
institutions. I have met with gratify- 
ing response that shows this instruction 
is held in high esteem by college and 
university presidents. 

Visits of College Authorities to R. O. 
T. C. Camps.—Construetive effort has 
been made to interest individual mem- 
bers of college faculties in the R. O. T. 
C. camps and a considerable advance 
has been made in that direction through 
inviting college presidents and mem- 
bers of their faculties to visit the camps 
and also by holding conferences of col- 
lege authorities at the camps to which 
their students are in attendance. Col- 
lege authorities have manifested a great 
interest in these visits and conferences 
and their contact with the Army 
through this means has resulted in a 
more intelligent understanding of the 
value of the training given and the 
closest support of the R. O. T. C. units 
in their several educational institu- 
tions. These training camps have had 
a very beneficial reaction upon the In- 
fantry units, particularly upon the 
commissioned personnel who are ac- 
quiring a better understanding of the 
psychology of the American youth. 

Improvement in Conduct of Summer 
Camps.—-There was a marked increase 
in the efficiency with which summer 
training camps were conducted in 1922 
over that which prevailed in 1921. It 
is anticipated that a further marked 
improvement will be made in the 
method of conducting the summer 
camps in 1923. The dates for holding 
R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. Camps inter- 
rupt summer vacations, and, therefore, 
they are not as well attended as might 
be the case were the dates of holding 
these camps more convenient to the 
students. This is an inherent difficulty 
for which there seems at the present 
time to be no practical solution. Ap- 
propriations for these camps govern 
somewhat the numbers in attendance. 
This is particularly true of the basic 
eamp for the R. O. T. C. I believe 
that attendance by college students at 


this type of camp would be greatly 
ereased if sufficient appropriations 
could .be made available. 


ARMS, EQUIPMENT, QUARTERS AN! 
FINANCE 


Equipment—General.—A narrat 
of the investigations and tests, eo 
dueted during the fiseal year just 
ended, of the many articles of equip 
ment and supply of interest to the I; 
fantry, would necessitate greater detai! 
than I consider appropriate for this 
report. I feel that it is sufficient to 
indicate the general results attained 
and their effect on the Infantry as a 
whole. 

Weight, Carried by the Infaniry 
Soldier.—One of the most important 
questions now confronting the Infantry 
is the reduction of the load carried by 
the individual soldier. Modern war 
demands an increase’ in the mobility of 
foot troops. It would seem that a point 
has been reached where greater mobil 
ity of the Infantry soldier may be ob 
tained only by decreasing the weight 
of the equipment carried by him 
With that end in view I have caused a 
thorough study and test to be made at 
Fort Benning of the Tables of Basic 
Allowances using war strength organi 
zations of the 29th Infantry for that 
purpose. Although the investigation of 
this subject has not progressed to : 
state of completion that would warrant 
me in making definite detailed recom 
mendations, it indicates that the 
amount of ammunition carried by indi- 
viduals may be reduced without the 
sacrifice of combat efficiency and that 
certain. articles now carried on the per 
son could be transferred to organiza 
tional transportation without detriment 
to the comfort, health or effectiveness 
of the individual or without greatly in 
creasing the field trains. It is ex 
tremely desirable that the average load 
carried by the Infantry soldier should 
not exceed sixty pounds. 

Increase in Gasoline and Oil Allow 
ance for Training—Three additional 
Infantry regiments were motorized 
during the period of this report. The 
exercise of economy in the purchase o' 
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line and lubricants seriously cur- 
; the training of personnel of tank 
other motorized Infantry organi- 
ons. Chauffeurs and tank drivers 
not be properly trained unless they 
be instructed in the actual opera- 
of these vehicles. Allotments for 
rganizational tanks should be suffi- 
nt to permit of at least forty hours 
annual training with each tank. The 
ilowanee of gasoline and oil required 
hy motorized regiments will vary with 
local eonditions. In every case it 
ould be sufficient to provide for the 
iecessary movements of troops and 
upplies and the training of operators. 
Heavy Cross-country Motor Ve- 
hicles——The experience of the World 
War and the probable conditions that 
will exist in any similar future emer- 
gency indicate that not only will a large 
proportion of Infantry transport have 
to be motorized but that it will also 
have to be independent of roads in 
many eases. The Infantry is therefore 
asking for the development of two ve- 
hicles, one of a ton and a half capacity 
for general cross-country cargo use by 
all mobile branches, and another of 
about five ton eapacity for cross-coun- 
try use with tank units. The number 
of one and one-half ton vehicles which 
would be required in an emergency of 
any magnitude will probably confine us 
to commercial types or to types easily 
adapted therefrom. The five-ton ve- 
hiecle is of such special construction 
that commercial types may not be 
found to fulfill its requirements. The 
Society of Automotive Engineers has 
shown great interest in the develop- 
ment of these cross-country vehicles. 
Various representatives of the inter- 
ested services of the Army, one of 
whom was an Infantry Officer, laid 
their requirements before a commit- 
tee of this Society at Spring Lake, New 
Jersey, on June 20, 1923. The mem- 
bers of the committee, one of whom was 
the President of the Society, expressed 
themselves as desirous of doing every- 
thing in their power to assist the Mili- 
tary Service in this development. 
Power Carts.—In addition to the 
above vehicles, small cross-country 
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power carts of about 450 pounds capac- 
ity, weighing not over nine hundred 
pounds, have heen developed by the 
Ordnance Department. They are de- 
signed to carry machine guns, 27mm. 
guns, light mortars, ammunition and 
communications equipment. Experi- 
mental types of these vehicles have 
been tested by the Infantry Board and 
favorably reported upon. However, 
defects were indicated during the tests 
and further development work will be 
necessary to eliminate them. 

Experimental Tanks.—Since the 
World War, three experimental tanks 
have been completed. Two of these 
were tested by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment and are now at the Tank School 
for service test. The other tank is 
being tested by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment preliminary to a service test by 
the Infantry. Based on the experience 
gained in building and testing these 
tanks the Ordnance Department is en- 
gaged in the design of another experi- 
mental model. Preliminary designs in- 
dicate that this tank will be an advance 
over all former models. 

Equipment Projects Being Consid- 
ered.—There are approximately two 
hundred and eleven projects covering a 
wide range of subjects, from a 15-ton 
tank to an identification tag, now being 
studied and tested by the Infantry 
Board in conjunction with the other 
sections of my office. This work is in- 
valuable from the standpoint of econ- 
omy and as an assurance that our aims, 
equipment, clothing and supplies will 
measure up to that of any Army. The 
expense of equipping our forces with 
each improved articles of equipment is 
prohibitive, but we should at least pro- 
vide for continual development so that 
an emergency will find us with suitable 
pilot models and manufacturers capa- 
ble of turning out the articles required 
in large quantities in a minimum of 
time. 

Improvement of Posts. by Troops.— 
Provision should be made to furnish to 
all posts sufficient paint to preserve 
properly the buildings and transporta- 
tion. The labor performed by Infantry 
regiments during the past year, repair- 
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ing buildings, improving roads, and 
walks, leveling parades, planting trees, 
shrubs and flowers, draining posts and 
target ranges, painting buildings and 
transportation, building bridges, ete., 
has increased the money value of army 
posts many thousands of dollars and 
has made them more habitable and bet- 
ter suited for infantry training. 

Permanent Quarters at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga.—tThe greatest need for per- 
manent construction exists at Fort 
Benning. The work being carried on 
by the School, the Infantry Board and 
the Department of Experiment re- 
quires modern class and lecture rooms 
and shops for equipment. The 24th 
and 29th regiments are quartered in 
tents, but plans are under way for the 
construction by soldier labor of tem- 
porary barracks for those organizations, 
using timber logged, sawed and dressed 
on the reservation by troop labor and 
surplus war stocks of nails, windows, 
ete., procured from other points. It is 
recommended that progressive annual 
appropriations be secured to complete 
this project. 

The Infantry School.—There is an 
ever increasing demand, from all activ- 
ities of the Army, for graduates of the 
School. They have demonstrated in 
numerous instances their familiarity 


with the latest Infantry doctrines 
ability to impart their knowledg 
others by means of improved inst 
tional methods. It has been my 
stant endeavor to so distribute ¢ 
that their special training would d: 
most good to the greatest number \ 
out building up one component at 
expense of another. 

The Tank School.—The Tank S« 
has been very successful during 
fiscal year 1923 in carrying out its) 
sion of providing qualified technical 
structors for tank units. Since 1920, 
one hundred and thirty-nine officers of 
the Regular Army, twelve officers « 
the National Guard, twelve officers | 
the Organized Reserves and one officer 
of the Marine Corps, have received in- 
struction in prescribed courses. Two 
thousand two hundred and _ thirty 
eight enlisted men of the Regular 
Army and six of the Marine Corps 
were given courses in the school during 
the same period. The distribution o/ 
those graduates throughout the servic 
has resulted in standardization and 
thoroughness of tank training not 
tainable in any other manner. These 
graduates, having learned a lucrative 
trade as a part of their school cours 
usually do not re-enlist, but will be o! 
much value to the Government in cas 
of war. 
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Crack of the Bullet’ 


E PROPOSE, in the 
pages which follow, 
to insist on the im- 
portance, in battle, 
of a knowledge of the 
phenomenon called 
the ‘‘eracking’’ of 
the bullet of the in- 
fantry rifle. This 
phenomenon, studied 
since 1886, until 
ately has been made the subject of 
study in theory only. While at certain 
firing courses the attention of officers 
was ealled to it, it seems to have been 
the ease that from the point of view 
leading troops in battle that too large 
a number of officers went into battle 
in complete ignorance of the subject. 
SOUND WAVE OF THE CRACK 

It is known that the movement of a 
projectile can under certain conditions 
give place to a detonation called the 
ballistic detonation (cracking), gen- 
erally much shorter and sharper than 
the detonation at the muzzle of the 
rifle. It also causes a noise called the 
‘‘whine’’ after the ballistic detonation, 
if this exists, or if not, after the de- 
tonation at the muzzle. Let us re- 
member the origin of these phenomena 
and limit ourselves to the two detona- 
tions given above. 

1. There are three cases to consider : 
Where the velocity of the projectile at 
the muzzle is less than the velocity of 
sound. 

In this case the sound wave (spheri- 
eal in form), D, Figure 1, produced by 
the expansion of the gases at the 
muzzle B, constantly precedes the other 





waves emanating from the several posi- 
tions of the projectile P on its trajec- 
tory. An observer at O will perceive 
only one detonation, that at the muzzle, 
and he will perceive it only when he is 
reached by the wave D. will 
not be a ballistic wave and hence no 
**erack”’ 
9 


2. Where the velocity of the pro- 


There 


jectile at the muzzle is greater than 
the velocity of sound. 

In this case the flight of the projec- 
tile 
(Figure 2), 


causes a cone shaped wave C 
which joins at the rear 
with the spherical wave D. An ob- 
server at O first hears the ‘‘crack’’ 
(ballistic detonation) and after a vari- 
able interval of time called the ‘‘sonor- 
ous interval’’ hears the report of dis- 
charge. 

3. Where the velocity of the projec- 
tile is at first greater than sound, and 
then becomes less than the velocity of 
sound. 

Referring to Figure 3. Let M be 
the point on the trajectory where the 
decreasing velocity of the projectile be- 
comes equal to the velocity of sound. 
At this point the sound wave (of the 
‘‘erack’’) is normal to the trajectory. 
Beyond this point there will be no far- 
ther ‘‘cracking’’; however, the wave C 
will continue to spread at the velocity 
of sound; the ‘‘eracking’’ and the 
report of discharge thus travel parallel 
and at the same velocity; the sonorous 
interval becomes constant. 


DIRECTION AND DISTANCE 


The ear is trained to catch only 
spherical sound waves. When it is 





‘Translated from the Revue D’ Artillerie, March, 1921, by Capt. C. G. Benham, 
F, A., U. S. Army. 
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struck by a wave of another form we 
assimulate this wave to a spherical 
wave, i. e., we place the origin of the 
noise perceived somewhere on the nor- 
mal to the wave. 

But at what point on this normal? 
It is difficult to say ‘‘a priori’’ how we 
judge distance in the perception of a 
sound. However, neglecting atmos- 
pheric conditions the distance is esti- 
mated by the intensity of the sound 
and the familiarity of that sound to 
the ear. 

It should be noticed that for the 
ballistic detonation and for a given 
position of the observer (Figure 4) 
two positions of the sonorous centre 
may be estimated S an S', of which § 
very generally predominates and is 
situated at the intersection of the nor- 
mal to the sound wave with the trajec- 
tory 8. It is in the vicinity of this 
point that a well trained ear will prob- 
able decide upon as the origin of the 
*‘erack’’ heard. 


APPLICATION TO THE INFANTRY RIFLE 
BULLET 


For the infantry rifle bullet the 
*‘erack’’ has an extraordinary intens- 
ity; the report of discharge is, in com- 





Fig. € 





parison, not so loud and lower pitched 
One can say that there is a difference 
in sound between them comparable to 
the difference in the syllables ‘‘Crack’’ 
and ‘‘Poum’’. 

At approximately 900 meters range 
the German rifle bullet has a remain. ; 
ing velocity equal to sound, 340 meters 
per second. (This distance is about 
900 yards for the U. S. rifle.) (Trans. 
lator.) 

Thus an observer situated less than 
900 yards distant, on the trajector) 
ean be killed without having heard a 
sound. If not struck he will hear the 
erack when the ball will have alread; 
passed him. Then the whine, and then 
the discharge. In practice th 
**whine’’ may pass unperceived. 

Also, beyond 900 meters, the projec- 
tile losing velocity little by little, will 
be left behind by the ‘‘erack’’ wave 
and yet pass the discharge. In a cer- 
tain part of the trajectory the order of 
events will be crack — bullet — dis 
charge. Here one may be killed by a 
bullet after having heard the ‘‘crack’’ 

A little further on when the sound 
wave of the discharge has reached and 
then passed the projectile the order of 
events will be: crack—discharge—bu! 


os 


. 
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let. One ean be reached by a bullet of 
whieh the erack and discharge have 
been heard. 


FECT OF THE CRACK ON THE NERVES 


[t is important to insist on the ex- 

ordinary intensity of the ‘‘ecrack.’’ 
It produces a very great impression on 
the nerves, to such an extent that an 
observer cannot avoid certain reflexes, 
no matter how experienced or com- 
posed he may be. When a bullet, fired 
from say 400 meters, passes near by, 
on more sensitive natures, these re- 
flexes go so far as to produce physical 
fear—even to ‘‘the trembling of the 
body’’ of which Turenne spoke. 


THE CRACKING IN COMBAT 


Let us consider the simplest case, 
that of a squad deployed and moving 
forward in battle in the direction d, 
Figure 5. Take the moment when the 
fighting is sharp, the fire well ad- 
justed, beginning at 600 meters and on 
terrain of medium relief. Suppose a 
single machine gun or a single squad of 
the enemy is firing on them. 

They will be covered by a sheaf of 
bullets. What will be the impression 
on each of the men? Let P be one of 
them. Suppose they fire in series or 
bands. Assume six bullets per band 
B,, B,, B,, B,, succeeding each other at 
short intervals. To each shot corre- 
sponds a ‘‘erack’’, and a report of dis- 
charge. 

But the ‘‘eracks’’ will be strident, 
so very impressing that they will cover 
the reports of discharge. Quite na- 
turally our ‘‘poilu’’ will attribute 
these ‘‘eracks’’ to shots coming from 
C,, C,, C,. If some are too close he 
vill attribute them to the shock of the 
bullet on the ground or on his sacks, 


but nothing will draw his attention to 
the point M. 

Add to all this the nervous impres- 
sion of close ‘‘cracks,’’ much stronger 
here where there is danger. As to the 
squad leader, he also will be deceived 
by this world of enemies. Where shail 
they fire? There seems to be enemies 
everywhere. Where can they find 
cover? The bullets appear to come 
from all directions. 

We have taken a simple case: It 
would be quite another thing if there 
were several machine guns or groups 
of the enemy. 

Also, there is something for the 
higher commanders to remember from 
this example—In .many situations it 
happens that they do not receive from 
the firing line certain information 
which logically it seems should be ob- 
tainable there. Sometimes it is enemy 
machine guns which throw back succes- 
sive assaults and yet whose positions 


could not be ascertained. Sometimes 


our infantry seemed to be unwilling 
for whole days to tell their position 


with respect to the enemy lines. That 
which they failed to report, they did 
not know themselves. 

Let us also take account of the serv- 
ices rendered by the 37mm. gun and 
even by the tanks. Have they really 
destroyed by their fire many machine 
guns? How they find 
them? 

The following example of the details 
of actual combat bring out in relief 
what has been said on this subject. 

(1) At Verdun, August 4, 1916, a 
company which had arrived within 300 
to 400 meters of its objective without 
being discovered and without 
arose at H hour and deployed as skir- 
mishers. It was received by rifle and 


do actually 


loss, 
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machine gun fire and in a few minutes 
lost many of its men. The captain, 
wounded, was convinced that his unit 
was fired upon by a machine gun from 
Fleury. In reality it was 400 meters 
away on the road from Fleury to Bras. 
The Captain was wounded in his shell 
hole where he thought he was covered 
from the machine gun. 

(2) On August 20, 1917, at the at- 
tack of Mort-Homme, a lieutenant of a 
machine gun organization, highly es- 
teemed by his superiors, found himself 
in the following situation: arriving at 
his objective he lay down on the 
ground with what was left of his sec- 
tion; one of his machine guns was un- 
covered firing on d—Figure 6, when 
the two gunners of the section fell, 
each with a bullet through the head; 
the lieutenant declared that he ceased 
firing after deciding that to continue 
would uselessly cause all of his men to 
be killed. 

However, the machine gun in use 
was pointed in the direction d, the 
German machine gun which killed the 
two gunners was located along CM and 
all of the terrain in view in the direc- 
tion of d was occupied by our troops, 
the front being as shown. 

(3) In the same battle a machine 
gun corporal was killed in his hole at 
N, where he covered himself from fire 
from the direction d,. It was from 
this direction that he heard the crack- 
ing of bullets coming from CM to S 
where the German machine gun had 
fired just before. 

(4) Lastly, two examples of the 
impression produced by the ‘‘crack- 
mg’’ alone, not considering the losses 
really inflicted. 

On December 7, 1916, at Hill 193 
(Champagne) the Germans attacked 


the crest on a front of 250 meters 

a heavy bombardment of 8 hours. 

only machine gun which survived | 
bombardment was in the third li: 
trenches and on the flank. The cre) 
saw the enemy leap from hole to 

of what had been the trenches, while 
several of our men surprised in their 
shelters beat a retreat. Without wait- 
ing for their trench (the third) to be 
reached, and so as not to touch our 
men retreating, the crew fired 2 or 3 
bands of cartridges in the air; the bul 
lets probably passed about 5 or 6 
meters above the heads of the enemy; 
nevertheless, that was sufficient to stop 
the attack immediately, which at this 
moment met no other resistance. 

In Alsace in December, 1917, a 
French reconnaissance party was able 
at night, to cross the enemy system of 
defense and enter the enemy trenches 
under the protection of a sheaf of bul- 
lets carefully placed so as to be both 
high enough to be safe and yet low 
enough to impress the enemy. Our 
men arriving on this parapet surprised 
two observers, a non-commissioned of- 
ficer and a ‘‘gefrieter,’’ 
their heads. 

Let me also cite examples of the re 
sults obtained in units where non-coms 
and men understood the existence of 
this ‘‘ecracking.’’ 

(5) 


afraid to lift 


In a machine gun company, 
which according to the regimental com- 
mander, was an important factor in 
the success of the regiment, there was 
from September, 1916, until the Ar- 


mistice, but one killed and none 
wounded from bullets in combat. (‘‘It 
is probable that this knowledge of 
‘eracking’ was not the only reason 
for this happy result, still it is none 
the less characteristic,’? N. D. L. R 
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regiment was cited three times in 
iy orders during this period. 

6) Also, on August 20, 1917, 

le the section of machine guns men- 

ned in example 2, stopped firing; 

. other sections (4 guns) placed 150 
meters from there succeeded, under 
fire, in placing their guns in battery 

d firing on the ‘‘boche’’ machine 
mins. They had only a corporal killed. 

7) During the night of October 
95-26, 1918, two companies and a ma- 
chine gun company received orders to 
cross the Serre on two foot bridges 
the Figure 7, 
ind to proceed to attack the village of 
Mortiers from West to East. The bat- 
talion was able to pass over the river 
and was ready to set out an hour be- 
fore the time appointed. 

The night was completely black, and 
no one knew the sector, however, the 
officers of the battalion, thanks to a 
thorough knowledge of the ‘‘crack’’ 
determined that all of the machine 
guns which fired at night were along 
the river and on the southern edge of 
the village (See heavy line). In place 
of attacking from West to East, the 
three companies, on this one observa- 
tion, obliqued sharply to the left in the 
direction d and arrived in the north- 
ern part of the village without en- 
countering a person; they took two 
companies of boches prisoners in the 
cellars of the houses, almost without 
fighting. The village had been cap- 
tured, yet the machine guns continued 
their intermittent fire towards the left 
bank of the river; their crews were 
gathered in at twilight in the morning. 


hrown across river, 


SUMMARY 


All of the facts cited confirm what 
has been advanced on this subject and 
may be summarized as follows: 


A lack of knowledge of this ‘‘crack 
ing’’ puts the bravest soldier in a very 
disadvantageous position in combat, es 
pecially in an attack 

1. It renders it difficult to 
the ground and utilize the arm. 

2. It is the cause of very discon 
certing impressions at a moment where 
other fearful sensations are not lack 
ing. 


It is therefore indispensable to give 


utilize 


the soldier training in this subject 


EDUCATION OF THE SOLDIER 
It appears difficult to give a soldier 
a true explanation of this 


which he 


subject 
will not misunderstand. 
However, the important thing is that 
he will know of its existance and know 
how to discern it in battle. 

The following method may be em 
ployed : 

1. Accustom the 
sound of the ‘‘erack’’. 

2. Show him a machine gun pointed 
above a target and prove to him that 
the bullets will hit the bull’s eye. This 
will give him an idea of the trajectory 

3. While a machine gun fires a few 
short strings of shots have 
down a trench A, B, C, D, E, or better 
still have him in the open at these 
successive points (well protected how 
ever by sand bags or timber). 


nerves to the 


him run 


THIS WILL 

(a) The 
sounds ‘‘erack’’ and ‘‘ poum.’’ 
(b) 
**erack’’ according to where the bullet 


PROVE TO HIM 


existance of the two 


The changing location of the 


passes. 

Go through these experiences with 
him until he is perfectly convinced 
and it is perfectly natural. Teach 
him, at least, when a machine gun is 
firing by strings or bands, that is, when 
the ‘‘poums’’ are entirely covered up 
by the successive ‘‘cracks’’ to wait and 


watch at the end of the band to dis 
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cern and locate the ‘‘poum’’ of the 
last shot. 

With this training see how the situa- 
tion is changed for the soldier of the 
squad cited above. At the first ‘‘crack’’ 
which reaches his ear he drops to the 
ground. Then listening closely when 
the fire slackens or is interrupted he 
catches the ‘‘poum’’ from the direction 
of the enemy machine gun or rifles; 
then a few seconds observation from 
behind a bunch of weeds or turf of 
earth in that direction, and there he 
sees his enemy on the terrain. Now 
he knows where to shoot and what will 
be dead space. He can now take care 
of himself and fight advantageously. 

This education of the nerves and of 
the ear of which we have spoken has 
been acquired by many, by themselves, 
in battle and at their own hazard. In 
certain organizations it was taught 
and gave, as we have seen, excellent 
results. 


However, the place to teach it, is at 
the schools of fire, today. If one c 
but have known before the war the |es 
sons of fire, what losses would have 
been spared. 

We can add that the Germans, no 
more than we, seemed not to have 
brought to the attention of their forces 
the phenomenon of ‘‘cracking’’ and i 
practical consequences. 

This was proven at Mort-Homme on 
August 20, 1917, where a group of 
German officers, including two field of 
ficers, were captured that knew abso 
lutely nothing of it. Although they 
were in a dead space for a German 
machine gun they could not be made 
to lift their heads above the shell hole 
where they threw themselves while this 
machine gun was firing. The bullets 
passed 5 or 6 meters high and although 
the French officer conducting them re- 
mained standing, they would not budge 
until the fire had ceased. 


D 








Command and General Staff School 


HERE follows the ad- 
dress of Brigadier 
General H. A. Smith, 
Commandant of the 
General Service 
Schools, on the occa- 
sion of the Opening 
Exercises of the Class 
of 1924 of the Com- 
mand and General 
Staff School, on Sep- 








tember 10, 1923: 


The mission of the Command and 
General Staff School is to teach the 
tacties and logisties of the division and 
the corps, the duties of division and 
commanders, the organization 
and funetioning of division and corps 
staffs. Great stress will be laid upon 
the command side of the problems; the 
power of leadership, and the moral 
forees involved as distinguished from 
the technical side. The general staff 
has become a necessity in a modern 
army, but care is necessary that it 
does not beeome the controlling force 
and usurp some or all of the duties of 
the commander. As between the func- 
tions and duties of the commander and 
the funetions and duties of the gen- 
eral staff, the military pendulum swings 
first one way and then the other. In 
Napoleon’s. time the command was 
everything and the weakness of his 
later campaigns came from a lack of 
a general staff. In the Six Weeks’ War 
and the Franeo-German War, so far as 
the German Army was concerned, com- 
mand and staff occupied each its proper 
place. Von Moltke, technically a chief 
of staff, but really the commander, 
provided the singleness of purpose 
and the will to conquer. Forty years 
of peace in Germany over-developed 
the general staff at the expense of com- 
mand. Inthe World War the Germans 
had no great command. Moral 
lorees counted for nothing in their 


corps 


eyes, though they are truly everything 
when guided by a great will. ‘‘The 
ablest general staff is not such a will; 
it is a syndicate. After all what finally 
counts is the man; at need, even a shep- 
herdess may suffice—Jeanne d’Are.”’ 

The student body and the faculty of 
these schools are composed of officers 
representing all branches and services 
in the Army. 

Association with these officers pro- 
vides you with an admirable opportu- 
nity to form a wide acquaintance 
with your brother officers of different 
arms of the service. While there is 
no longer in our Army a cavalry bloc, 
an infantry bloc, or an artillery bloc, 
there is still a little perfectly natural 
clannishness. I beg of you when you 
form your groups for study or for 
sport that you will form not engineer 
groups, nor cavalry groups, nor artil- 


lery groups, but groups representing 


as many branches of the service as 
possible. In this way you will not 
only benefit yourselves but the school 
and the service. 

Von Shellendorf, and surely he is a 
competent critic, says that the greatest 
benefit the graduates of the German 
War College received was knowledge 
of their brother officers, their capabili- 
ties and their peculiarities so that when 
it came to selecting officers to form a 
staff the selection was easy, and good 
hard working, smooth running staffs 
were the result. Form as many ac- 
quaintaneces and as many friendships 
here as possible. The investment will 
pay in years to come besides adding 
greatly to the pleasure of the year. 

The method of instruction used in 
this school is known generally in the 
Army as the applicatory system. The 
method is not peculiar at all to the 
Army. In the Harvard Law School it 
is known as the case method. It con- 
sists in studying principles and then 
in applying the principles to real or 
hypothetical cases. There is but one 
way to win success in this method, that 
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is, to place yourself thoroughly en rap- 
port with the problem and all its 
phases, study the problem until you 
can see your own troops and the troops 
of the enemy on the map, study your 
mission, and from your mission and the 
principles of war, deduce your decision. 
If that decision is clear, simple and 
complete, the rest is routine and easy. 
In every class there are some men who 
decline to follow this method and at- 
tempt to play the instructor. That 
method is perfectly futile—no man has 
ever yet made a success of it. It is 
more futile than ever now, for you do 
not know who wrote the problem, nor 
do you know who will mark it. That 
is a small matter, but for a student 
officer to so lean on an instructor as to 
solve a problem, not as he thought it 
ought to be, but as he thought the in- 
structor wanted it is a grave matter. 
That officer lacks initiative, lacks 
leadership, lacks courage. It is very 
easy for trained instructors to select 
the solutions solved in that way. 
Should there be any such student offi- 


zers in this elass, I recommend a study 


of the life of Marshal Mortier. After 
the downfall of Napoleon he was made 
a peer of France and one day in the 
Council he spoke against a project the 
King was supposed to favor. The 
Premier of France warned him that the 
King would be displeased, when the old 
marshal said, ‘‘I pity the King if what 
he ought to know is withheld from him. 
For my part, I shall always serve him 
honestly and speak to him in the same 
manner.’”’ 

Should I become convinced that any 
student here was solving his problems 
by playing an instructor, on his effi- 
ciency report I should write, ‘‘Not 
fitted for high command, lacks the 
courage of responsibility, not fitted 
for general staff duty as he would al- 
ways tell his chief not what he thought 
he ought to know but what he thought 
he wanted to know.’’ 

There is one other error into which 
students sometimes lead themselves, 
that is a failure to come to a clear cut, 
definite decision. This sometimes 
comes from a lack of initiative and 


courage on the part of the offic 

more often from a desire to st 

to write a decision which can hx 

in two ways. Between a poor t 
solution and an indecisive one or , 
that can be read in two ways ther 
no comparison. The former in war 
might win were it vigorously exe: 

the latter never could. In the 

the instructions are that a poor 
tical decision might be satisfacto: 
weak or wobbly decision, or one that 
can be read in two ways, will be w 
satisfactory always. 

One of the dangers confronting th 
republic today is disrespect of law and 
the constituted authorities. The corn: 
stone of the republic is respect for th 
law and the will of the majorit) 
Speaking of the Eighteenth Amend 
ment our late lamented Commander-i: 
Chief said a few days before his death: 
**I do not see how any citizen wh 
cherishes the protection of the law in 
organized society may feel himself s 
cure when he himself is the exampk 
of contempt for law. Clearly there is 
eall for awakened conscience and 
awakened realization of true self-inter 
est on the part of the few who wil 
themselves suffer most when reverence 
for law is forgotten and passion is ex- 
pressed in destructive lawlessness 
Ours must be a law abiding republi 
and reverence and obedience must 
spring from the influential and leaders 
among men as well as obedience from 
the humbler citizen, else the temple 
will collapse.’’ Obedience to law and 
orders is the foundation stone of mili 
tary discipline. The Army officer, in 
the last analysis the guardian of the 
law, should never be the means of hold 
ing a law of the land up to contempt 
So far as this post is concerned, in- 
toxicating liquor will not be served, will 
not be manufactured, will not be 
brought on the reservation. 

The Officers’ Club here conducts 
many activities—golf, tennis, polo, din- 
ners and dances. Every officer is ex 
pected to join this club and to take an 
active part in its management and wel- 
fare. Should there be any officer here 
who does not quite see why he should 
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such a club I commend to him the 
ly of the life of one of Napoleon’s 
shals—Gouvien St. Cyr. St. Cyr 
a man of transcendent tactical 
ty. Napoleon said that he knew 
re of defensive warfare than any 
er of his marshals. No other mar- 
ever said a good word for him ex- 

t to eoneede him great tactical abil- 

He always played a lone hand and 
was known as a bad bedfellow. 
re may be a place in some walks of 

: for a man who plays a lone hand, 

it there is no place for him in the pro- 
fession of arms. In our profession too 
much depends upon confidence in our 
brother officers and upon cooperation 
with them. 

Any form of physical exercise pre- 
scribed in the War Department orders 
is aeeeptable here. The _ exercise 
should be taken in such form, however, 
as will give hard work to the body and 
a change of work or rest to the mind. 
To that end it is recommended that 
you take your exercise in the form of 


golf, tennis, bowling, polo, or vigorous 


riding or walking. The great advan- 
tage of these sports is that your mind is 
not dwelling on your school work and 
you ean take up that work later with 
renewed energy and vigor. The poor- 
est exercise that you can take is to walk 
or ride slowly around the post and al- 
ways with the same companion. This 
always results in no exercise and a con- 
stant recurrence to school work in con- 
versation. Should you desire to take 
your exercise in the form of walking 
or riding, and no form of exercise is 
better when vigorously done, your cer- 
tifieate at the end of the month will be 
construed that you have taken cross 
country riding or walking of such a 
vigorous nature as would preclude con- 
versation on school work. In this con- 
nection, I wish to urge upon you a 
variety of exercise—not always golf, 
not always tennis, but the greatest va- 
riety possible. I know of no place in 
the country where so many forms of 
exereise are available at your door and 
with so little expense. 

I come now to a discussion of social 
duties and obligations. For a student 


officer to make of himself a recluse 
would be to do the service and himself 
a grave injury. For a student officer 
to give himself up to the pleasures of 
society would be to do himself and the 
service an even graver injury. Between 
these two courses there is a wide middle 
ground which provides sufficient lati 
tude for all tastes. I hope that we shall 
have many pleasant hops, dinners and 
functions of all kinds. There is great 
competition here, competition between 
student officers for place and honor. I 
trust that there will be no competition 
in the social line, no ostentation, no dis 
play; that our entertainments will be 
characterized by dignity, grace, sim 
plicity and good-fellowship. Gener 
ally, instructors and student officers 
will limit themselves in attending so 
cial functions to Friday and Saturday 
nights. 

The American people are proud of 
their Army, and they have a right to be 
proud, for its history is rich in fine tra- 
ditions and in deeds well done. They 
have a right to demand and they do de 
mand that it be an efficient Army, that 
its officers be models of military bearing 
and military dress. We have at this 
post a large number of enlisted men 
engaged upon various kinds of work 
and who rarely drill, we have a large 
number of reeruits sent here from all 
over the Middle West; these men will 
form their ideas of military deport 
ment. dress and bearing from you to 
whom they look up as models in this 
repect. Upon this subject the General 
of the Armies said in a recent letter to 
a corps area commander: ‘‘It has been 
my experience that carelessness in dress 
and bearing are usually accompanied 
by loose performance of duty. With 
out doubt smartness has a direct in- 
fluence upon the morale of an army. 
The lessons of the war in this regard 
seem to have been largely overlooked 
by all ranks. It goes without saying 
that if we are to hold the National 
Guard and the Reserves up to the high- 
est standards it is very essential that 
both officers and men of the Regular 
Army should set a fine example, but 
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this can be assured only through the 
most persistent efforts, both by exam- 
ple and precept, on the part of officers 
in high command.’’ Years ago on this 
same subject the greatest student of 
human nature that ever lived put into 
the mouth of Polonius this advice to his 
son when about to set out on his 
travels: 


*‘Costly thy habit as thy purse can 
buy; 

But not expressed in fancy; rich, not 
gaudy, 

For the apparel oft proclaims the 
man.’’ 


That advice is as good today as it was 
when written, 300 years ago, because 
in these words Shakespeare is merely 
stating in beautiful language a rule 
of human conduct universally appli- 
cable. 

With our Army scattered in small 
posts, with more than half of our offi- 
cers on detached duty of one kind or 
another, there is grave danger that the 
Army will lose its smartness and its 
military bearing. The schools and the 
schools only can save it. 

So far as this post and this school are 
concerned, officers will salute smartly 
and as prescribed in the training regu- 
lations ; they will wear neat, clean, well 
fitting uniforms of good quality; and 
they will have their boots, shoes, leggins 
and belts neatly polished. 

For many years the Army was 
known to the people of this great coun- 
try but slightly. It was scattered in 
small and isolated posts and there was 
but little opportunity for social inter- 
course with the civilian population. 
In a perfectly natural way the Army 
became a thing apart from the great 
pulsating life of our country. The Na- 
tional Defense Act changes all of this. 
It creates the Army of the United 
States, consisting of three equal and 
coordinate elements, the Organized Re- 
serves, the National Guard and the 
Regular Army. Much of your time in 
future will be spent with the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves— 
you will be thrown much more with 
civilians. While here you should asso- 


ciate with the good people of Li 
worth and the great Middle \\ 
Make their interests your interest 
you will find that they will mak: 
interests their interests. Further 
will find that intimate association 
the people will give you a broader, 
ter and more hopeful view of life 
make of you a better American. 

Students always wish to know an 
they are entitled to know just wha: 
required of them and what reports 
made to the War Department concer 
ing them. At the end of the scho 
year the War Department is furnish; 
the following reports: 

(a) A list of the class arranged a 
cording to merit. 

(b) An individual efficiency report 
on each officer. 

(ec) A list of students recommended 
for the General Staff Eligible List and 
for the Army War College. 

Your class standing will be deter- 
mined solely and entirely by your 
scholastic work during the coming 
year. No other factors enter. 

Your efficiency reports for the nine 
months ending June 30, 1924, will be 
based solely and entirely upon your 
work, conduct and bearing during that 
period. No other factors enter. 

Certain of you will be recommended 
for the General Staff Eligible List, and 
for the Army War College. These 
recommendations will be based upon 
the character of your work here, your 
efficiency reports on file in the War 
Department, and especially wpon your 
efficiency report compiled here at th: 
end of the year. 

In this report, stress will be laid 
upon your loyalty, your initiative, your 
physical condition, your freedom from 
worry and from nerves, your ability to 
work in a team, your habits as | 
promptness, neatness in dress, and 
compliance with orders. 

There is no limitation as to the num 
ber to be recommended. I should | 
proud indeed to be able to recommen! 
every member of this class and I hop: 
to recommend a large number, but no 
man will be recommended who fails to 
live up to the high standard of th: 
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my of the United States in profes- 
sional knowledge, in loyalty, in initia- 
_ in teamwork, in dress, in physical 
dition and in professional habits. 
lhe law provides that no officer may 
placed upon the General Staff Eligi- 
List unless he is a graduate of this 
school, and unless ‘‘he is specifically 
commended as qualified for general 
staff duty.’’ This is to insure that 
ery officer on the general staff is 
ssessed of the requisite professional 
iowledge to be a general staff officer 
n time of war. In the same way there 
re statutes in every state providing 
that no man may practice medicine or 
surgery unless he is a graduate of a 
recognized college of medicine and sur- 
gery. No one would dream of engag- 
ing the services of a surgeon because 
he stood number one in his college. His 
success in life depends upon too many 
other faetors. Just so with you. It is 
a fine thing to gain a high class stand- 
ing here; it places you intellectually 
among a chosen few, but intellectual 


ability is only one of the factors going 
to make up a great leader or a great 


general staff officer. Professional 
knowledge is essential to every officer 
in the Army, but a slow thinking officer 
possessed of loyalty, knowledge of men, 
power of leadership and the courage of 
responsibility will far surpass his more 
brilliant brother who lacks these quali- 
ties. The Seeretary of War, in a re- 
cent address at the Army War College, 
and his remarks are equally applicable 
here, said: 

‘*The continued success of our school 
system will depend upon the spirit of 
the officers who are assigned as stu- 
dents. A school can but do its best to 
guide your absorption of learning. 
Only the individual can preserve the 


openness of his mind, and it is an open 
mind that the Army officer should have. 
History is filled with the defeat of 
scholastic soldiers at the hands of prac- 
tical leaders. The schooled soldier who 
is at the same time a practical man, 
filled with the curiosity of an open 
mind, is material for genius. Theories 
never win wars. They do serve, how 
ever, as a foundation for action. Be 
cautious always to look askance at any 
symptom of formalism or dogma. 
Learn what we have to employ in war. 
Understand thoroughly our standards 
of employment. Then wait for each de- 
cision to come with the understanding 
of the immediate situation which might 
eall it forth.’’ 

So it is that the recommendations for 
the General Staff Eligible List and for 
the Army War College are not based 
solely upon class standing. 

There comes a time in the life of 
nearly every student officer here when 
he is discouraged, blue, and his nerves 
are somewhat on edge. When you see 
that time approaching the remedy is 
not more work, but cease work. Go to 
Leavenworth or Kansas City for Satur- 
day and Sunday, attend social fune- 
tions or the theater, or play golf or ten- 
nis so hard that rest will come. Failing 
all these, come to see me. I may not 
be able to help you much in strategy, 
tactics or logistics, but I can help you. 
If I can do nothing else, I can tell you 
a story. 

Gentlemen, this school is now more 
than forty years old; its graduates have 
won honor and fame in three wars; it 
has behind it a splendid history and 
a long line of great traditions. You 
are expected to live up to them. In 
behalf of the faculty, and personally, I 
bid you welcome and I wish you well. 


D 








Infantry Activities 


Infantry Details for Leavenworth 
ITH a view to giving the field 
officers of infantry an oppor- 

tunity to express their desires with 
respect to taking the school course at 
Fort Leavenworth, the Chief of In- 
fantry has addressed a letter to of- 
ficers who are approaching the age 
limit. It will be remembered that 
the War Department has announced 
a policy that the age limit of officers 
to attend the school will be 48 years 
for those entering in class during the 
Fall of 1923 and this limit will be 
decreased by one year each year until 
it is cut down to 38 years. In making 
recommendations for the school it is 
understood that the Chief of Infantry 
will consider the applications of of- 
ficers in accordance with their age so 
that those who desire to attend may 
not be barred by the age limit policy. 


® 


24th Infantry Organization Day 
N November Ist the 24th Infantry 
will celebrate the Organization 
Day of the regiment at Fort Benning 
and an appropriate program has been 


prepared for the occasion. The entire 
regiment will be assembled at the Serv- 
ice Club where addresses will be de- 
livered by Colonel B. B. Nicklin, the 
regimental commander; the oldest of- 
ficer in point of service with the regi- 
ment; the oldest noncommissioned of- 
ficer of each battalion; the newest re- 
cruit and the youngest officer in the 
regiment. Immediately after the cere- 
monies at the club the regiment will 
assemble at the big athletic field where 
arrangements have been made for field 
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sports which will include a competition 
for the best dressed noncommissioned 
officer and private, with one entry in 
each grade from each company ; a tug 
of war with teams of 12-men 
each battalion 
Service 


irom 
and Headquarters 
Companies; a_ three 
legged race with a two-man team 
from each Company; a shoe in barre! 
race; a contest in the manual of arms 
with one noncommissioned officer en 
try from each Company; the same 
with privates as contestants; a coin 
in flour race; a 400-yard relay team 
The regulations permit the 
wearing of tailored made uniforms in 
the Uniform contests but all other 
clothing must be that issued by the 
Quartermaster Department. In the 
evening there will be an officers’ hop 
at the Officers’ Club at which the of- 
ficers and ladies of the regiment will 
be the hosts. The enlisted men will 
have a big dance at the Regimental 
Service Club. ‘ 
® 
Infantry Demonstration at Fort 
Washington 
FFICERS of the Company Of 
ficers’ Course and the basic 
eourse at the Engineer School at Fort 
Humphreys spent Tuesday at Fort 
Washington where the 3rd _ battalion, 
12th Infaniry, commanded by Major 
Joseph A. Atkins, turned out a series 
of most interesting and instructive In 
fantry demonstrations. A complete 
war strength company was assemble 
in full field equipment on the parade 
at 11 o’clock where the officers were 
given an opportunity to inspect it and 
note the formation of the company) 


and 


race. 
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ments—company headquarters and 
three platoons. This was fol- 
ved by a parade ground demonstra- 
n of the operations of a squad col- 
un and from that to a skirmish line, 
. advanee as skirmishers, the assem- 
a skirmish 
ne, operations of the squad scouts 
n covering duty, the method of build- 
ing up a firing line on the scouts, an 


y in elose order from 


advanee by infiltration, the assembly 
of the squad in squad column and the 
of the advance. This 
was followed by a demonstration of 
the taetical operations of an infantry 
section of three squads, 
which ineluded the methods of form- 
ing a section column from a column of 
squads and then into a line of squad 
columns. 


continuation 


composed 


Finally the platoon demon- 
strated the methods of forming sec- 
tion columns in two waves from a 
column of squads and finally taking 
up the formation of lines of squad 
columns The officers 
were then afforded an opportunity to 
inspect the company 


transportation 


in two waves. 
and battalion 
included the 
combat wagon, ration and baggage 
wagon, roliing kitchen, water cart and 
ration cart. In order that the stu- 
dents might be able to visualize the 
complete deployment of a war 
strength infantry company the provi- 
sional organization was deployed with 
greatly decreased intervals and dis- 
tances with two platoons in the as- 
sault line and one platoon as local 
support. The formation resulted in a 
sort of human diagram which was 
most effective. The class inspectéd in 
turn the rear echelon of the company, 
the support platoon, the company 
headquarters and the assault echelon. 
This ended the morning period after 


which 
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which the officers repaired to the Ot- 
ficers Club where a buffet lunch was 
served, the Commandant and instrue- 
tors being at this time entertained by 
Major and Mrs. Atkins. Promptly at 
2 p. m. the classes were again assem- 
bled in the vicinity of old Battery 
Meigs from which point the initial 
combat operations of a war strength 
Infantry Company could be viewed. 
This demonstration was divided into 
four phases—an approach march, an 
attack, a withdrawal and the defense 
The 
Company putting on the demonstra- 
tion was the right assault company of 
an infantry battalion making an at 
tack against the enemy’s hastily pre- 
pared position in which the defense 
included a of gun 
nests. At H-hour the Company started 
in approach march formation with 
two platoons in the assault line and 
Each 
of the assault platoons was deployed 
in two waves 


of a hastily prepared position. 


number machine 


one platoon as local support. 


a section in each and 
advancing in line of equal columns 
preceded by the squad seouts of the 
this formation 
there was demonstrated the methods 


of the 


woods, debouching 


leading section. In 


march through 
the 
advancing over open ground and the 
Af 
ter the class was taken to a point on 


approach 
from woods. 


method of entering woods again. 
the line occupied by the enemy where 
they were afforded an opportunity of 
witnessing an infantry attack and see 
ing just how the well trained dough 
This phase of 
the demonstration included the meth- 


boy goes about his job. 


ods employed in developing the en- 
emy, the work of the scouts in locat- 
ing the enemy line and machine gun 
nests, the methods of reconnaissance 
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by unit commanders, the building up 
of the firing line on the scouts, the at- 
tack involving from and movement, 
the employment of the platoon sup- 
port, the use of the support platoon to 
envelop the flank and the assault 
covered by assault fire. This was fol- 
lowed by the physical pursuit of the 
retreating enemy. Then came the 
withdrawal by echelon, the support 
platoon covering the withdrawal of 
the assault platoons and effecting its 
own withdrawal under cover of its 
security detachments. Owing to the 
extreme inclemency of the weather 
the final phase of the problem—the 
organizatior of a hastily prepared de- 
fensive position—was omitted in or- 
der to permit the 
troops to get back to quarters and 
into some dry clothes. They had gone 
through ail of this work in a down 
pour of the coldest and most disagree- 
able rain that the section has experi- 
enced in years. But not withstand- 
ing the bad weather every man of the 
outfit was on his toes and doing his 
part every minute of the time. The 
final phase would have kept the men 
out in the storm for more than an 
hour longer and as many of them would 
have been more or less inactive there 
was danger of harmful effects of ex- 
posure. 


demonstration 


So long as they were active- 
ly engaged 
tion there 
Each phase 
every 


in an attack demonstra- 
was little danger of it. 
of the demonstration and 
move included in it was 
thoroughly explained to the students 
by Captain Chambliss, 12th Infantry 
and despite the horrible weather con- 
ditions the exercise was thoroughly in- 
structive and interesting and the of- 
ficers received much practical good 
from it. 


General Farnsworth, Chief of 
fantry and Colonels Knight and Tro: 
Lt. Colonel Waldron and Major S 
who are on duty in his office wer. 
terested spectators at the aftern 
demonstration. 

® 

Joins Ranks of 100 Per Centers 

NOTHER company of doughboys 

has joined the ranks of 100 per 
eents for the season’s target practice 
This time it is Company F, 7th In 
fantry, stationed at Chileoot Barracks 
in far-away Alaska and commanded }) 
Captain Gordon P. Savage. The Com 
pany has completed its firing with the 
rifle, automatic rifle and pistol and 
there is not a single unqualified man 
in the outfit with the weapon with 
which he is armed. In the rifle firing 
59 men participated with a record 
of 45 expert riflemen, 10 sharpshoot 
ers and 4 marksmen. In the Auto 
matie Rifle record firing 30 men shot 
the course with the result that 22 
qualified as experts; 7 as sharpshoot 
ers and 1 as marksman. The Compan) 
average in pistol firing was 79.8% with 
a full 100% qualification. The average 
score of the Company with the rifle 
was 301.3 and with the automatic rifle 
it was 533.25. This is a wonderful 
record and Captain Savage is to be 
highly congratulated on the splendid 
results attained. 


® 


Excellent Record 


OMPANY B, 3rd Infantry came 

through the season’s target pra 
tice with flying colors and joined th. 
ranks of the rear 100 per centers. ©! 
the 58 men who fired the course 2” 
qualified as expert riflemen, 21 as 
sharpshooter, 16 as marksman an! 
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nly one man of the Company failed 
, qualify. The average score for the 
Company was 282.84 and the percent- 
ge stacks up as 98.3%. In this con- 
ection it is interesting to note that 
8 of the 58 men firing were new men 
who had never had a season’s target 
practice. The high seore was 315 
made by a man with less than one 
vear’s service. This is truly remark- 
able work and Captain Johnson who 
commands the Company feel 
justly proud of it. 


may 


® 


8th Infantry Coat of Arms 


COAT OF ARMS for the 8th In- 

fantry has been approved by the 
War Department and has been adopted 
by the regiment. It is an elaborate af- 
fair and symbolizes the history and 
the organization. The 
shield is white with a blue bend—the 
Infantry colors. On the bend are 
three heraldic flowers: the rose—the 
flower of the State of New York, 
where the regiment was organized in 
1838; the hespida—the flower of the 
Philippine Islands, where the regi- 
ment saw much active service during 
the insurrection and the pacification 
which followed; the temple—the 
flower of Cuba, where the 8th served 
during the Spanish-American war. In 
the upper right-hand corner of the 
shield is an arrow and a tomahawk, 
which symbolizes the service of the 
regiment in the Indian wars and in 
the lower left-hand corner is an 
eagle’s claw representing the maimed 
strength of the Prussian eagle—the 
regiment’s part in the occupation of 
Germany after the World War. The 
crest is a mural turret surmounted by 
an arm im-armor grasping a flagstaff 


service of 


with tassel; this represents the serv- 
ice of the regiment in the Mexican 
war. The turret is a replica of that 
which stood on the heights of Churu 
busco, on which the 8th was the first 
regiment to plant its colors after the 
assault on the place. The motto is 
Patriae Fidelis, which summarizes its 
characterization by Banks 
in his famous General Order in 1863 


General 


in which lie called attention to loyalty 
to country and steadfast devotion to 
duty of two sergeants who saved the 
colors of the regiment from capture 
in 1861. Below the shield is a ribbon 
with the words, ‘‘ Eighth Regiment In- 
fantry.’’ All in all, it is a handsome 
piece of work and the regiment is to 
be congratulated upon its production. 
® 
Machine Gun Practice 65th 
Infantry 

ACHINE gun target practice of 

the Companies of the 65th In 
fantry has been completed for the sea- 
of 1923. The tabulation 
shows the splendid results attained: 


son below 


2 


Per Cent 


Co, “*D”’ 4 13 
Co. ‘‘H’’ 42 27 
Co. ‘*M’”’ 18 35 


98.36 
100.00 
100.00 


TOTAL 101 75 : 1 99.50 


The Companies were consolidated 
for the preliminary training and final 
range practice under the direction of 
Captain Charles A. Willoughby, the 
The 
Companies are to be congratulated on 
the high standard of excellence. 


regimental machine gun officer. 
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45th Infantry Training 


HE block system of training has 
been adopted in the 45th Infantry 
commanded by Colonel H. E. Eames. 
Its latest application was applied to 
an intensive course in musketry. 
Eight stations were established un- 
der the supervision of an Infantry 
School Graduate. Each battalion was 
divided into 8 equal groups with one 
group at station. Instruction 
started promptly at 6:30 each morn- 
ing and wis carried on simultaneous- 
ly at each station. At a given time, 
in accordance with schedule, 
group moved to the next station. 
Groups progressed from station to 
station until every man in the regi- 
ment had received instruction in the 
following subjects: 


each 


each 


Individual movement; Range Es- 
timation; Target Designation; Fire 
Distribution; Fire Discipline; Squad 
and Section Rush ; Infiltration. 

Preceding the instruction at the 
eight stations a demonstration was 
given showing trajectory of bullets at 
various ranges; rate of fire of rifle 
and automatic rifle; concentrated fire 
power of squad and section; mechan- 
ism of distribution of fire on linear 
target by squad and section. Tracer 
ammunition was used throughout the 
instruction. 

Tests were given the men at the end 
of the instruction period and results 
being very satisfactory. 

Following these tests a demonstra- 
tion was given of a section in attack, 
bringing out all the principles previ- 
ously taught. Each group was then 
tested with a problem of a section in 
attack, two instructors being assigned 
to each group, one instructor giving 


the orders for carrying on the p: 
lem and the other instructor was \ 
the section leader or the scouts to 

as umpire, also to assist the section 
leader in rsaking decisions and giving 
proper orders so that the problem 
would be carried on as planned. 

The advantages of this system of 
training vere that all men received 
the same class of instruction by the 
same instructor who in each case vy 
a Benning graduate. 

Time was another factor, the entir: 
training that all men received being 
embraced in 5 days. 


LS 


It was organized instruction similar 
to methods used above that enabled 
the regiment to qualify 99.3 per cent 
with the rifle in this year’s target sea 
son and to win the last Department 
Athletic Meet by a margin of 501, 
points over the nearest competitor 


D 


Experimental Communications 


Cart 


HE Department of Experiment at 

Fort Benning has constructed a 
provisional communication cart for 
use by the infantry battalion. This 
has been accomplished by removing 
the superstructure of a machine gun 
cart and replacing it with a box bod) 
designed to carry the greater part of 
the battalion communication equip 
ment. A reel cart may be attached as 
a trailer and the whole can be drawn 
by one mule and will transport about 
2 miles of wire. After thorough test 
if the design is found to meet the re- 
quirements it is contemplated that the 
plans and specifications will be dis 
tributed to infantry regiments 
throughout the service. 
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42d Infantry Celebrates 
Organization Day 

RGANIZATION DAY of the 42d 

Infantry was celebrated Friday, 
september 28th with an appropriate 
thletic and memorial program. At 
530 A. M. the entire regiment was 
ssembled on the parade at Camp 
Gaillard, where they heard the ad- 
dress of Colonel Hunter B. Nelson, 
the Regimental Commander. After 
reciting the short history of the regi- 
ment Colonel Nelson congratulated 
the officers and men on their accom- 
plishments and thanked them for the 
hearty cooperation they had given in 
helping to bring the regiment up to 
the high state of efficiency that it had 
attained. The afternoon program in- 
cluded a field day and a baseball 
In the field day events may be 





game. 
mentioned a relay race by a team of 
Company; a 
with a two-man 
team from each Company; an equip- 
ment race and an obstacle race with 


four men from each 


three-legged race 


one entry from each Company; tug of 
war with a team of 10 men from each 
battalion; a riding man race with 
four entries from each Company and 
a shelter tent pitching contest par- 
ticipated in by two men from each 
Company. Suitable prizes were 
awarded to those winning first and 
second place in each of the events. 
These consisted of $5.00 and $2.00 
canteen books respectively. The 42d 
Infantry was organized with person- 
nel from among the Natives of Porto 
Rico in 1920 and has taken its place 
among the Infantry regiments as a 
highly efficient and well organized 
outfit. The present plans contem- 
plate the transfer of the regiment to 
Porto Rico on completion of its tour 
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of duty in the Canal Zone and replae- 
ing it by the 65th Infantry which is 
now on duty in Porto Rico. 


16th Infantry Foot Ball 
HE 16th Infantry opened its foot- 
ball season on Saturday, October 
20, 1923, at Fort Jay, N. Y., playing 
S. 8S. Colorado. 
The teams were evenly matched and 


the team from the U. 


a very good game was viewed by 500 
spectators. Score was 0 to 0. 

The 16th’s team was made up en 
tirely of enlisted men of the regiment 
and was coached by Capt. T. M. Cor 
nell, 16th Inf., who was a star on the 
Infantry School team of 1922. En 
sign Parr, playing on the team from 
the Colorado played four years at the 
Academy and picked the 
1922-all-American Team. 

The team of the 16th’s enters the 
2d Corps Area Football Tournament 
which will open on October 29, 1923. 


was for 


New Drill Regulations 


NE of the latest additions to the 

new Infantry Training Regula 
tions is that pertaining to the close 
order drill of the rifle squad, platoon 
and company, which supersedes those 
parts of the 1919 Provisional Drill 
Regulations which the 
of the squad; the school of the pla- 
toon; and the school of the company. 
The organization of the rifle squad is 


cover school 


provided for giving the specific de- 
signation of the men and the duties 
with which they are charged—Num- 
bers one of both front and rear rank 
are the squad scouts; number 2, fron 
rank, is the grenadier and earries tLe 
rifle grenade discharger: number 3 


rear rank is the automatic rifleman 
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and his front rank man is his substi- 
tute. The remaining men are rifle- 
men including the corporal who is 
squad leader and occupies his old post 
as number 4 of the front rank. The 
squad movements are limited to the 
assembly from that formation; stack- 
ing arms and breaking the stacks, in 
which the automatic rifle is placed on 
the stack as a loose piece; the oblique 
marches; turning on a movable 
pivot—full turn and half turn; turn- 
ing on a fixed pivot to the right or 
left and to the rear. The new organ- 
ization of the infantry platoon is pro- 
vided for in detail which includes the 
platoon headquarters and the body of 
the platoon. Platoon headquarters 
comprises one Lieutenant—the pla- 
toon leader,—one platoon sergeant— 
second in command—and four pri- 
vates—runners. The platoon is di- 
vided into two sections of three 
squads, each under a section leader. 
The formations prescribed for the pla- 
toon are line, column of squads, twos 
and files. General rules for guides 
are prescribed in detail and this is 
also the case with respect to the 
alignments. The evolutions of the 
platoon from line to column and vice- 
versa and for diminishing the front of 
marching at route step and at ease 
complete the text. The organization 
of the rifle company; the drill and 
manuver formations and the methods 
by which the latter are accomplished 
are all set forth in a simple and direct 
manner. The company consists of 
three platoons and the movements in- 
eluded in the company drill are ex- 
ecuted by platoons. The new regula- 
tions are profusely illustrated with 
diagrams showing the details of all 
movements of the squad, platoon and 


company. They are a step in advan. 
of anything that the Infantry has | 
heretofore in the way of a manua! 
close order drill. 


® 
Near Top of List 

NFANTRY target practice record 

continue to come in. The latest is 
the remarkable record of Company |, 
15th Infantry stationed in far away 
China. This organization qualified 
100% with the rifle and pistol and 
only missed the goal with the auto 
matic rifle by a single man. Out of 
the 93 men who completed the course 
with the rifle 36 qualified as expert 
rifleman, 32 as sharpshooter, and 25 
as marksman. In the automatic rifle 
squad 10 qualified as expert, 16 as 
sharpshooter, 3 as marksman and only 
one failed to qualify. This is most 
remarkable practice and comes near 
the top of the season’s record. Lieu- 
tenant J. D. Cope commands this fine 
organization and is to be congra 
tulated upon the splendid showing it 
has made. 


@ 
Random Notes 

HE 16th Infantry football team 
played the Junior Varsity Tean 
of Columbia University to a tie of 6 
to 6 at Fort Jay, New York last Fri 
day. For three entire periods the 
soldier team held the edge on the 
visitors and it was not until the final 
five minutes of play that the visitors 
managed to put the ball over the goa! 
line. The 16th has one of the bes! 
soldier teams in the East, and has 
made an enviable reputation amon: 

the teams of its class. 
The ‘‘Caleulator’’ monument fun: 
for a memorial to the Infantr) 





School’s Canine friend who died re- 


ntly grows apace. Officers desiring 
+o contribute to the cause should send 
The Infantry School 


Vews, which publication is managing 


e money to 


e assembling of funds for the pur- 
ose. 

Captain Myles D. Savelle, who is on 
luty with the Michigan National 
(juard and whose address is Quarters 
No. 3 Fort Wayne, Michigan, desires 

) secure a copy of a book which in- 
ludes some of the old time Army 
songs such as ‘‘Rolling River’’ and 
Foggy, Foggy Dew’’. Captain Sa- 
velle will appreciate it if any officer 
who has a copy of the book will loan 
it to him. The officer may be assured 
that the book will be returned in good 
order when it has served its purpose. 

The 11th Infantry won much favor- 
able comment when the band and a 
complete war strength company of the 
regiment turned out as escort in the 
Lloyd George parade at Indianapolis 
last week. No snappier outfit has 
ever appeared on the streets of the 
city. The officers of the organization 
were Captain Thornton Chase and 
Lieutenants Porter, 
and Harmony. 


Lewis, Brislawn 


The Infantry Board is considering 
ways and means for further reducing 
the load earried by the doughboy in 
campaign. It is confidently expected 
that the load may be reduced below 
50 pounds without an undue increase 
in transportation. 

Plans for the additional officers 
quarters at the Infantry School in- 
cluded in the 1924 appropriation 
have been completed and approved. 
lt is understood that the construction 
work on the project will be started 
before Thanksgiving. It will prob- 
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ably be early summer before the new 

buildings are ready for occupancy. 
The 5th 

some fine 


Infantry Band 
publicity 


is doing 
work in Maine 
and is acquainting the people of the 
state with the fact that 
regiment of 


there is a 
within the 

The band 
recently made a 10 day trip during 
which period it gave concerts in some 


infantry 
boundaries of their state. 


of the leading cities and furnished 
music for community dances wherever 
it was desired. The big idea was to 
interest the young men in the Army 
and the National Guard and it is gen- 
erally conceded that the mission was 
accomplished. 


I 


Regimental Coats of Arms 


M*** of the regiments of infan- 
try that have adopted coats of 


arms have presented handsome hand 
painted copies to the Chief of Infan- 
try, and the collection now adorns the 
walls of his office. They add greatly 
to the the 
Most of these copies have been pre- 


attractiveness of place. 
pared under the supervision of the 
a mm The 


work is handsomely executed by ac- 


infantry Association. 
complished artists and in a uniform 
manner. The frames are in keeping 
with the quality of the workmanship. 
Those regiments that have not yet ar- 
ranged for supplying a copy are mis- 
sing an opportunity for publicity of 
the very highest class. 
® 

19th Celebrates Organization Day 

ITH appropriate ceremonies the 

19th Infantry celebrated the 
Organization Day of the Regiment at 
Schofield Barracks on September 20. 
It was the anniversary of the great bat- 
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Company I, 19th Infantry, Winner of the Hawaii Department Close-Order Drill Contest 


Captain George A. Miller, Commanding; 1st Lieut. Claude B. Mickelwait, ist Plat 
lst Sergt. James C. Lyons, 2d Platoon 


tle of Chickamauga, in which the regi- 
ment participated With great distine- 
tion and saved the day for the Federal 
Army. 

The day’s program included the dee- 
oration of the regimental colors with 
fourteen battle streamers each one in 
recognition of an important battle in 
which the regiment was engaged. 
Among these are to be noted Shiloh, 





Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chickan 
uga of the Civil War; the Porto Ri: 
Campaign of the Spanish-America: 
War; the Ute Indian campaign; Cebu 
and Panay campaigns of the P! 
pine insurrection and the Vera | 
occupation of 1914. 

Following the decoration of the 
ors there was an invocation by Ch: 


lain Husset and a reading of the 








General Menoher Placing the Battle Streamers on the Colors of the 19th Infantr) 
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standing features of the history of the 

reviment by Captain Gilmer M. Bell, 
Adjutant. The splendid 

ital band rendered a selection. 


regi- 


[hen came the noteworthy address 
of General Summerall, the Department 

mmander. ‘‘ As you listened to your 

tory’’ said General Summerall, ‘‘so 
hrilling in details, I wonder if we go 
ack to the men who survived those 
errible assaults, whether they thought 
that we would hold as one of our most 
sacred traditions, their courage and 
tenacity on that day. I know they 
did. The good deeds that men do, will 
never die, and at some future date, 
men who are not now in your ranks 
will honor and relate the things you do 
today.”’ ‘‘Of the many battles in past 
said the General, ‘‘Chicka- 
mauga is one of the most impressive. 
The opposing forces were made up of 
exhausted men. 
n flight. Even the redoubtable Sheri- 
dan had turned his back on the battle 
and marehed his men away when the 
19th Infantry, a unit of a little Reg- 
ular Brigade, held their ground and 


turned back the enemy.’’ 


history, ’”’ 


The Union Army was 


Governor Farrington then spoke 
He congratulated this splen- 
did regiment in the name of the people 


of Hawaii. 


briefly. 


After dinner the entire regiment was 
taken to Haliewa, the popular North 
Coast resort, where the entire after- 
noon was spent at athletic games and 
swimming. The evening hours were 
taken up by a moving picture enter- 
tainment for the men and a dance for 
the officers which concluded the memor- 
able day’s program. 


Co. F, 3d Infantry Praised 
HAVE had the opportunity of see 
ing many different 

branches of the service of 
of the United States. 


and 
the Army 
I have also been 
crack 
units of some of the European armies 

However, I am frank to say that in 


all of my experiences I have yet to see 


units 


privileged to see some of the 


a better unit of any military organiza- 
tion than the one of which I am about 
to speak. 

On October 19. 
McCullough, Commanding Company 
**F,’’ 3d U. S. Infantry, arrived from 
his station at Fort Snelling, Minnesota, 


in Mason City, Iowa, in advance of his 


1923, Captain G. 8S 


command. He was followed on October 
20, 1923, by 2d Lieut. N. A. Watson 
and 2d Lieut. J. M. Pesek, 
enlisted personnel of his company, con- 
sisting of 40 odd men. 

It is to be regretted that the Army 
of the United com- 
pelled, because of lack of appropria- 


and the 


States has been 
tion for recruiting purposes, to send 
this unit of the 3d U. S. Inf., to Mason 
City, lowa, for the purpose of securing 
recruits, but, on the other hand, after 
a sojourn of three weeks in our midst, 
we are bound to say that in a certain 
sense of the word, we are glad that Con- 
gress failed to make the necessary ap- 
propriation so that recruiting could be 
earried on in accordance with the usual 
practice. 

Our pleasure in this respect, how- 
ever, is prompted by reason of the high 
quality of the officers and men 
make up ‘‘F’’ Co. of the 3d Inf. 

Never in my life have I seen any mil- 
itary unit with such a splendid enlisted 
They 


are all good looking, clean cut, manly 


who 


personnel as has this company. 


young men, who seem to appreciate 
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to the fullest extent, the reason why the the officers and men of this Com; 
United States maintains a Regular The way the people feel toward th 
Army. Their bearing on the streets best demonstrated by the entertair 
of Mason City, and at social functions, facilities and accommodations 
at which I have observed them attend- have been offered them. I have n 
ing, has been beyond reproach and_ the time nor the space to relate t: 
criticism. In my judgment their de- the entertainments that have been 
meanor sets an example which a good to them. 
many of the young men of the city can I only wish to call your attent 
readily follow. Their personal appear- the character of the personnel o/ 
ance is as if they had just stepped out unit and to again call your atten 
of a uniform establishment fashion to the fact that personally I co 
plate. them the best in every respect, of 
I have yet to hear a single word of military unit I have ever seen 
criticism on the part of any of the citi- LOWELL L. Forses, 
zens of Mason City with reference to Capt. Comdg. ‘‘ B’’ Co. 349th I 


D 


Pacifism to Preparedness 

‘*T used to hold the belief that the 
man in uniform represented the idea 
of foree. The new concept came to me 
when the dogs of war were let loose. 
The labor movement and I were then 
absolute pacifists. I believe that it is 
the duty of every man to defend his 
country. Autocracy must forever be 
erushed and democracy live forever. 
Samuel Gompers in Labor Day Ad- 
dress at Fort Hamilton. 
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Educational Value of Army Service 

HE Legion News (November is- 
T sue), published by Post No. 34, 
American Legion, Lancaster, Pennsyl 
contains an article on Educa- 
tional Value of Army Service, pre- 
pared in the Office of the Chief of In- 
fantry. 


vania, 


® 
Educational Facilities for 
Deserving Soldiers 

NCOURAGEMENT and a helping 

hand should be extended to those 
worthy and industrious soldiers who 
are endeavoring to improve themselves 
by attending night schools, taking cor- 
respondence courses, ete., especially at 
those posts where the local facilities 
are unfavorable. 


Military Training Today 

HE following extract from a digest 

of an article upon Military Train- 
ing Today by Captain Logan, Royal 
Canadian Regiment, published in The 
Army Quarterly (British), April, 1923, 
is sound sense applicable to us as well 
as to the Canadians: 

The training of a unit should not be 
undertaken by specialists. They train 
the instructor and that should be the 
extent of their task. Specialists not 
only unbalance the instruction, but 
they tend to produce the evils which 
prevailed during the days of long serv- 
ice, 

In conducting training, special at- 
tention should be paid to psychological 
principles. The development of those 
properties of mind and spirit essential 


to military training are more impor 
tant by far than the production of Her 
eulean physical strength and endur 
anee. The greatest attention should be 
directed towards the mind of the re 
eruit for, while physical development 
becomes a routine, mental expansion 
is a study peculiar to each individual 
concerned. 

Although the primary object of the 
educational training of a soldier is the 
preparation for war, when he is re 
better 
trained for his new tasks than ever be 


turned to civil life he is far 


fore. His mind will be developed, his 


physique improved, his initiative 


strengthened, and with his self-disci 
pline he will be a vast asset in the 
national life. 

In conclusion, the author states that 
‘*the profession of arms must not stand 
the 
thought and every day life. 


current 
The sol 
dier should not be divorced from the 
civilian. 


apart from stream of 


The soldier should not be a 
foreigner to any of the general inter 
ests of the State. 
the 


are of 


The soldier and the 
have interests at 


soth 


civilian 
stake. 
the flag is the symbol of home 


same 


one soil : to both 


() 


Relations Between Physical and Mental 


Development Brought Out in Close 
Order Drill 


OCTOR CHARLES FORDYCE, 
D Chairman of the Department of 
Educational Measurements and Re- 
search at the University of Nebraska, 
after observing close order drill with 
the cadence system states that a stu- 


dent could not secure as much mental! 
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development in the same 
time anywhere else in the University. 
He believes that this type of drill 
brings about the closest possible cor- 
relation between physical and mental 
development. 


® 
Infantry Recruiting 


HE Chief of Infantry has received 
from Major W. V. Carter, A. G., 
who is in charge of all recruiting ac- 
tivities, very encouraging reports in 
regard to the recruiting situation. He 
states that in September there were one 
thousand six hundred and sixty-eight 
(1,668) enlistments for the Infantry, 
and in October two thousand three hun- 
dred and seventy-nine (2,379). Dur- 
ing the first ten November 
nearly a hundred more enlistments for 
the Infantry were made than during 
the corresponding ten days of October. 
While Major Carter does not believe 
that enlistments during the next few 
months will equal the losses, due to the 
abnormal! number of discharges of men 
who enlisted in the big drive three 
years ago, yet he feels certain that the 
present efficient recruiting machinery 
will bring the Army up to authorized 
strength by early summer. 


® 
Infantry Foreign Service 


HE data herein is as of November 
1, 1923, and may be of value in 
giving to Infantry officers a general 
idea of when they may go on foreign 
service and where they will go. A 
knowledge of these facts should enable 
a considerable number of officers to 
form sound deductions as to how they 
themselves are affected and at the same 
time clear up misunderstandings. 
All orders for foreign service are 


days of 


period of 


usually issued 4 or 5 months bef 
they go into effect. This gives an 

ficer timely information and enab!| 
him to make the necessary preparati: 
and to take advantage of such leav: 

he may desire before going. Oc 
sionally it is necessary to issue ord 
with less advance notice, though ev: 
effort is made to reduce 
minimum. 


these to 

Three years is the tour 

foreign service, except in the Phil 

pines and Alaska. The tour of foreiy 
service in the Philippines and in Alas! 
is two years. The tour begins wit 
the date on which the officer arriv: 
within the territorial limits of the con 
mand to which ordered for foreign 
service and terminates on the date o1 
which he leaves such command, othe: 
The time con 


sumed in travel to a foreign servic 


wise than temporarily. 


station after departure from the conti 
nental limits of the United States ani 
that consumed in travel from a foreigy 
service station to a port within the co. 
tinental limits of the United States is 
however, counted as foreign service 
A separate roster is maintained f 
each grade. Each roster is made a 
cording to the length of foreign ser\ 
ice of the officers in that grade, wit! 
the name of the officer with the least 
foreign service to his credit appearing 
at the top of the roster, and the on 
with the most at the bottom. Officers 
performing certain duties are not ava) 
able for foreign service. For examp| 
officers attending courses at the various 


Service Schools or educational instit 

tions, officers on duty as instructors 0 
in any other capacity in which they a: 
directly concerned in the instructi 

of students undergoing a course of |! 
struction at a General or Special Se: 

ice School, officers assigned to duty 
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the United States Military Academy 
ho are directly concerned in the in- 
struetion of eadets, and officers on 
k. O. T. C. duty are not available for 
iverseas duty until the expiration of 
hat school year. In the case of an 
fficer awaiting orders, whose term for 
oreign service can be foreseen within 

period of less than a year, the con- 
venience of the government will be con- 
sidered in sending the officer on for- 
ign service rather than assigning him 
to duty in the United States for a frae- 
tion of a Officers detailed ‘in 
other branches are included in the ros- 


year. 


The latter in- 
the 


ters of those branches. 
cludes those detailed in various 
staff departments. 

With 


service the roster is strictly adhered 


those available for foreign 


to except as below indicated. Latitude 
of 30 days is allowed in order to give 
greater consideration to officers’ pref- 
erences for station and to serve better 
the Government’s interests. Thus, in 
\ugust it may be necessary to send ten 
captains to foreign service and in Sep- 
tember ten more. The selection of the 
ten captains for August must be made 
from the first twenty available ecap- 
tains and if any name is jumped, that 
captain must be selected for foreign 
service in September. 

Each year in order to maintain the 
Infantry foreign service garrisons at 
authorized strength approximately 4 
colonels, 4 lieutenant colonels, 12 maj- 
ors, 80 captains, 90 first lieutenants, 
and 45 second lieutenants must be or- 
dered to foreign service. Obviously 
this is but an average ; some years there 
may be a greater number and some 
years a lesser number. 


The last colonel ordered to foreign 
service had 6 years, 3 months, 23 days 
foreign service to his credit. No. 20 
on the foreign service roster has had 
7 years, 0 months, 0 days foreign serv- 
ice; the last lieutenant colonel, 5 years, 
10 months, 20 days. No. 20 on foreign 


service roster 6 years, 11 months, 0 
days; the last major, 11 months, 5 days. 
No. 60 on foreign service roster 2 years, 
0 months, 26 days. There are about 
11 captains who have had no foreign 
service and who head the roster in their 
grades, but by reason of being students 
or instructors at various schools these 
captains will not be available for for 
eign service until the completion of the 


March, 1924, 
see the first captains detailed on for 


present school year. will 
eign service who have any foreign serv 
ice to their credit. No. 400 on foreign 
service roster of captains has had 1 
year, 0 months, 22 days foreign serv- 
60 first 


ants who have had no foreign service 


ice. There are about lieuten- 


and some 260 second lieutenants, in- 
cluding those commissioned last month. 
No. 450 on foreign service roster of 
first had 2 


months, 7 days of foreign service. In 


lieutenants has years, 5 


recommending these lieutenants for 


foreign service an effort is made to 
send those first who have had the long- 
est commissioned service. 

An effort is made to send officers on 
foreign service according to their pref- 
erences. There are several factors 
which operate to make it impossible to 
The 


table below shows the preferences of 


meet the desires of all officers. 


some 300 captains and lieutenants, to- 
gether with the requirements at each 
foreign service station : 
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Station Preference Requirements 
China . 50% 6% 
Philippines .... 27% 21% 
Hawaii . 12% 36% 
Alaska 5% 2% 
-enama 314% 27% 
Porto Rico... 214% 8% 
100% 100% 


It becomes apparent at once if eight 
China for 
every one that can so serve that the 
wishes of every one can not possibly 


officers desire service in 


be met, if the requirements and pref- 
erences alone are considered. 

Another important factor to be con- 
Funds 
appropriated for this purpose are very 
small and the expenditure must be ju- 


sidered is transportation ‘costs. 


diciously made if they are to meet 
the bare necessities imposed by law and 
regulations. If an officer is stationed 
in the East it then becomes evident 
that this factor is going to operate 
against sending him to foreign serv- 
ice in the Pacific. But because the 
larger foreign service stations are in 
the Pacific and most of the Infantry 
officers are east of the Mississippi, it 
becomes apparent that some must be 
sent from the east to the Orient. Simi- 
larly, this holds true when officers are 
returning from foreign service in the 
Orient, that is, some of them must be 
sent east of the Mississippi. Advan- 
tage is always taken of the occasional 
transport sailings between New York 
and San Francisco to accomplish this 
at a minimum cost to the Government. 

An effort is made to equalize stations 
for officers. Thus, if an officer’s sta- 
tions have been consistently desirable 
in the past and those of another officer 
not so desirable, the latter is given more 
consideration, other things, of course, 


the Chief of 








being equal. Various other factors : 
fect the assignment of particular 
dividuals but they are too numero 
and varied to enumerate. 

If to the above factors are added t! 
limitations imposed by the small | 
from which selections must be mad 
(actually amounting to the number 
replacements required for two mont! 
as explained above), it becomes app 
rent that many complications are en 
countered in assigning officers to th 
fereign stations desired. 

In order that all these factors may bh: 
given consideration a slate is made up 
in the Office of the Chief of Infantry 
covering about 4 months beyond th« 
effective date of the last orders issued 
showing who are due for foreign sery 
ice in each of the months and wher 
they are slated to go. Changes hav: 
tc be made for one cause or anothe: 
from time to time but such a system 
enables the office to give greater con 
sideration to officers’ preferences than 
otherwise would be possible. 

® 

Comments on Recent Practice March 

TNERAL Statement of th 

March—An Infantry unit 
marched from Fort George Wright to 
Camp Lewis, Washington, in going to 
camp this summer. The distance is a 
little under 400 miles, and the hike 
was made in twenty-four marching 
days, an average of slightly more than 
16 miles per day. In general the ter 
ritory through which they marched 
might be divided into four different 
types—rolling wheat fields, level sage 
brush, high mountainous, and flat city 
and gardening districts. 

The march started after the com 
pletion of target practice and the uni! 
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contained many recruits. Due to pres- 
sure of time target practice was held 
as soon as the weather permitted so 
that there was no real opportunity to 
arden the command before starting 
the long march. However, during the 
entire march only four men were trans- 
ferred to the hospital and none were 
on sick report at the end of the march. 

Light packs were carried the entire 
The last few days full packs 
were carried without any apparent 
hardship. The weather was practically 
ideal with the exception of the first 
The 
roads were good except one stretch of 
about six asphalt which 
caused many blisters; also, some gravel 
roads where small stones caused dis- 
comfort. 

The command marched 8 days, cov- 
ering 131 the 9th; 
marched five days, covering 80 miles, 


cdistanee. 


day, which was excessively hot. 


miles of 


miles, rested 
rested the 6th; marched 7 days, cover- 
ing 109 miles, rested the 8th; marched 
2 days, covering 32 miles, rested the 
3d (4th of July); and then marched 
2 days, covering 36 miles, to the camp. 
The rest days were selected on account 
of the best rest sites regardless of the 
number of days marched. 

Points Worth Considering for Fu- 
ture Marches.—At first the march was 
in column of squads on the right side 
of the road which caused sore ankles 
and knees of the men 
on the right. From the 8th day on 
the command marched alternate hours 
ov the left and right sides, which elimi- 
nated the soreness and did not interfere 
with the arrangement of the squads. 

At first the band played daily as 
the column marched out in order to 
develop rythm in marching. However, 
this caused too fast a pace and when 


who marched 
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this was discovered the band only 
played until the command fell in, ceas 
ing when they started to march. The 
rate of 120 per minute (30 inch pace) 
was too fast and was reduced to 112. 
In high altitude this was further re- 
duced to 108. At each halt the entire 
column halted in place simultaneously 
and fell out on one side of the road. 
The usual 50-10 minute march and 
rest was followed perhaps too closely. 
halts 
undesirable places whereas by march- 


In several cases were made in 
ing a few minutes more or less than 
50, better resting places would have 
the 


halts were increased to about 25 min 


been secured. One day regular 
utes but this proved unsatisfactory as 
After 


marched at 


the men became stiff and sore. 
halt 
attention 


each the command 


until ‘‘Route Step’’ was 
given. 

In breaking camp the final policing 
was left to the baggage detail who re 
Men who 


W ho 


mained after the troops left. 


fell out on the march or were 


marked quarters were sent forward 
or the baggage trucks to the new camp 
and dug the latrines and performed 
other necessary work unless they were 
Any 
was not able to march was not able to 
the 


march the aim of the 


specifically excused. man who 


leave the camp until next day. 
Throughout the 
troop and medical officers was to pre- 
the 


measures. 


serve man-power by preventive 
Sick call was usually heid one hour 
This 


Gave 


after the first mess call in camp. 
had the following aavantages: 
the soldiers a rest, allowing the tired 
ones to recover. 

Gave them a hot meal. 

Allowed the company commander an 
opportunity to hold foot inspection. 
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Was soon enough after the meal so 
as not to interfere with the soldiers’ 
rest. 

The present type of shoes at the 
point where the doubled tongue and 
the vamp are sewed in a lump caused 
men with high insteps considerable 
This was remedied by stretching 
the and hammering it while 
stretched. However, this frequently 
broke the stitches, cut the leather or 
otherwise damaged the shoe. Many of 
the officers wore rubber heels and they 
proved more comfortable than the reg- 
ular heel. On new shoes the rubber 
heels outwore the sole. 

(Note-—The Chief of Infantry has 
called the attention of the Quartermas- 
ter General and the Infantry Board to 
this report.) 

The entire command was dismounted 
on this march which saved the annoy- 
anee and dust frequently caused by 
mounted personnel going up and down 
the column. The baggage was trans- 
ported on trucks but due to the smail 
number allowed, the trucks had to make 
2 to 214 round trips daily, so that dur- 
ing the march the trucks traveled close 
te 2,000 miles. The kitchens were for- 
warded on the first trip, three men ac- 
companying each kitchen, a mess ser- 
geant, a cook and a kitchen police. By 
this means the troops always found a 


pain. 
shoe 


hot meal ready upon arriving in camp. 
The company streets were marked with 
the guidons before the troops arrived 
and generally all the baggage was in 
eamp before the troops. Meals were 
served as soon as the baggage was prop- 
erly disposed of, tents pitched and the 
camp policed. 

The messing arrangements worked 
very satisfactorily, one kitchen for each 
two companies, with an army field 


range per kitchen. The post excha: 
was set up in camp when the ca 
site was far from a town, and wh 
near a town arrangements were ma 
with local merchants, movie theatres 
ete., to accept post exchange coupo 
ai their face value. The exchange 
ficer redeemed these, receiving 15% { 
the exchange. 

The troops were paid promptly up 
the first day of the month, which 
caused universal satisfaction. Th: 
were fortunate in having a good ba! 
team, which was victorious in most 
the games played with various towns 
en route and this, coupled with ente: 
tainments arranged by the people 
several towns, added greatly to th 
morale. 

Throughout the march the conduc 
of the troops was excellent and wa; 
favorably commented upon by the « 
vilian authorities. 

The Army needs publicity of existing 
army conditions and work, particular! 
to combat the work of dangerous pa: 
fists. The people should be kept con- 
stantly informed of the activities and 
achievements of the Army. More than 
ever before and more and more eac!i 
day the Army is part and parce! of 
the entire populace. Infantry 
manders may well effect an organiza 
tion for publicity for their units. 

® 
Publicity 
HE PORTLAND PRESS HEI 
ALD, Portland, Maine, of Octobe: 
31, 1923, has an editorial, ‘‘The Condi- 
tion of the Army.”’ It cites the ex 


com 


perience of the Fifth Infantry, which 
is stationed at Portland, as to the « 

dition of the Regular Army. This reg: 
ment spends the summer at the Fir-: 
Corps Area Training Grounds at Cam) 
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Levens, Mass. Other regiments should 
make every endeavor to place before 
the public their conditions of - service. 
® 
Is This Democracy? 

RS. HERBERT D. BROWN, 
wife of the Chief of the United 
States Bureau of Efficiency and a mem- 
the International 
League for Peace and Freedom in her 
book entitled ‘‘ America 
Militarism,’’ 


ber of Women’s 
Menaced by 
says this: 

Go to war, if you want to, but know 
this: We have pledged ourselves not 
to give you our children, not to en- 
courage or nurse your soldiers, not to 
knit a sock, or roll a bandage, or drive 
a truck, or make a war speech, or buy 
a bond.—The Quartermaster Review. 

® 
Equipment Projects 

HE Ordnance Department, having 

tried out an experimental type of 
shell for the Stokes mortar, known as 
the Brandt-Maurice shell, has rejected 
it on account of its inaccuracy and its 
unreliability. 

The Adjutant General has approved 
a distinctive insignia for the 8th In- 
fantry. 

Specifications for the arms and am- 
munition for the 1924 National 
Matehes have been drawn up by a 
Board which met in Washington on 
October 15. 

The War Department has declared 
the V. B. rifle grenade obsolete on aec- 
count of its limited range, its limited 
danger radius and its inaccuracy. De- 
velopment of a combination hand and 
rifle fragmentation grenade has been 
initiated. 

The War Department has approved 
several types of chemical grenades as 
standard for training pending the de- 
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velopment of new 
studied. 

The War Department has approved 
the issue of caliber 


types now being 


.22 subealiber tubes 
for the 37mm. gun, one to each gun 
Two types of experimental telescopic 
musket sights which have been given a 
preliminary Ordnance test at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, have been shipped to 
the Infantry Board for service test. 

Recent tests made by the Infantry 
Board over a period of several months 
indicate that rubber composition soles 
give longer wear on marching shoes 
than Teather soles and that their other 
qualities are equal to leather soles. 
Further tests will be made with vari 
ous types. 

The War Department is arranging 
for a further test of pistol grip rifle 
stocks by equipping organizations of 
Infantry, Cavalry, Engineers and 
Coast Artillery with rifles fitted with 
the most satisfactory 


form of these 


stocks. 
® 

Mobilization 

MATTER of 


all unit commanders of Infantry 


general interest to 
at the present time is the preparation 
of unit mobilization plans for the ex- 
pansion to war strength of their units 
in the event this country is ever r 
quired to organize for defense. Every 
unit has a definite place in the general 
scheme and commanders of companies 
and all higher units have been or in 
all probability will be called upon 

draft unit mobilization plans for their 
The Chief of Infantry 


is now engaged in the preparation of 


organizations. 


plans for the activities under his direet 
control. 


2. Sound, workable plans can be 


evolved only after considerable study 
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as to the mission, in an emergency, of 
the unit concerned, its relation to other 
units and the best methods of carrying 
out the mission in an expeditious and 
orderly manner. Amid the hurry and 
confusion immediately following the 
beginning of a war, time will not be 
available for making such a study. 

3. Defects will exist in any theoreti- 
eal plan. Those defects must be found 
out and eliminated by practice in the 
execution of the plan. Approval by 
higher commanders of a plan must not 
be construed as authority to put it in 


the safe until called: upon to make an 


the _Chi ef o f 
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annual revision thereof. No pla 
however good, is perfect and changi: 
conditions as to personnel, supply, et 
require constant modifications if t! 
plan is to be found suitable wh: 
needed. 

4. No matter how remote the po 


sibility of a war may seem the Arm 


of the United States must be p1 
pared for that contingency. 
should be the constant aim of all In 


fantry organization commanders 

qualify their units for combat dut) 
To that end the peace-time faciliti 
for training must be utilized to th 


fullest extent. 


D 


An Accomplished Pitcher 
A young woman whose stock of base- 
ball knowledge was not so large as she 
believed, sat watching a game that was 


proving very disastrous to the home 


team. Along about the eighth inning 
of the faree she turned to her escort 
**Isn’t our pitche: 
He hits their bats 


no matter where they hold them!’’ 


and exclaimed: 


just simply grand? 
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Training Regulations Published 
With the publication of the new training regulations in pamphlet form it 
t most difficult for an officer to determine just when he has all of the pamphlets 
that he should have. There is published below a complete list of all pamphlets 
at have been published and distributed by the Adjutant General of the Army 
ip to the present time. ; 
DOCTRINES, PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 
10-5 Basic. 
THE SOLDIER 
50-15 Instruction Dismounted Without Arms. 
50-20 Instruction Dismounted With Rifle and Automatic Rifle 
50-45 Instruction Mounted Without Arms. 
50-50 Instruction Mounted With Rifle. 
50-55 Instruction Dismounted With Pistol. 
50-60 Instruction Mounted With Pistol. 
50-65 Instruction With the Saber. 
50-70 Saber Exercise. 
50-90 The Display of Equipment, Foot Troops. 
FIRST AID 
112-5 Outlines of First Aid for the Injured or Sick. 
HYGIENE 
Principles of Personal Hygiene. 
GUARD DUTY 
135-5 Ceremony of Guard Mounting, Foot Troops 


MARKSMANSHIP 
150-5 Rifle, Individual. 
150-10 Rifle, General. 
150-15 Individual Seore Book for the Rifle. 
GENERAL TRAINING 
165-5 Wire Axis Installation and Maintenance Within the Division. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND SURVEYING 
190-5 Map Reading. 
190-10 Conventional Signs. 
MACHINE GUN 
240-20 Combat Practice. 
EQUIPMENT 
300-50 Field Ranges, Description, Care and Use. 


INSTRUMENTS 
310-20 Fire Control Instruments—Mobile Artillery. 
ANIMALS 
360-10 Training Remounts. 
INFANTRY 
420-40 Drill and Combat Signals. 
420-45 Drill, General Introduction. 
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420-50 Drill, the Rifle Squad, Platoon and Company. 

420-60 Drill, the Infantry Battalion. 

420-85 Extended Order, the Rifle Squad, Section and Platoon. 
420-90 Extended Order, the Machine Gun Squad, Section and Plat. 
420-105 Combat Principles—the Rifle Squad. 

420-110 Combat Principles—the Rifle Section. 

420-115 Combat Principles—the Rifle Platoon. 

420-120 Combat Principles—the Rifle Company. 

420-125 Combat Principles—the Machine Gun Section. 

420-130 Combat Principles—the Machine Gun Platoon. 

420-135 Combat Principles—the Machine Gun Company. 
420-140 Combat Principles—-Howitzer Company Squads. 
420-150 Combat Principles—Howitzer Company Platoon. 
420-155 Combat Principles—the Howitzer Company. 


CAVALRY 
425-25 The Cavalry Rifle Squad. 
425-30 The Cavalry Rifle Platoon. 
425-35 The Cavalry Machine Rifle Squad and Platoon. 
425-45 The Cavalry Troop. 
425-50 The Cavalry Squadron. 
425-55 The Cavalry Regiment. 
425-60 Duties of Machine Gun Personnel. 

FIELD ARTILLERY 


430-15 Service of the Piece, 75mm. gun, model 1897. 

430-20 Service of the Piece, 75mm. gun, model 1916. 

430-25 Service of the Piece, 75mm. gun, model 1917. 

430-65 Service of the Piece, 155mm. Howitzer. 

430-70 The Firing Battery. 

430-75 The Field Artillery Driver. 

430-80 Maneuvers Limbered. 

430-85 Field Artillery Firing. 

430-155 Reconnaissance and Occupation of Position. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 

435-55 Analysis of Drill and Analysis and Reports of Target Practice 

435-98 Separate Battalion—Antiaireraft Artillery. 

435-160 Gunnery for Antiaireraft Artillery. 

435-205 Gun Drill, Fixed Mount, Antiaireraft Artillery. 

435-250 Gun Drill, Mobile Mount, Antiaireraft Artillery. 

435-310 Examination for Gunners. 

445-235 Portable Foot Bridges. 


* * * 

General Smith’s Address To the graduate it will be of interest 

VERY officer of the Army ‘© See how the school is keeping up | 
Ee ghould reed the Address of spirit of his days. To the officer w! 
@eee) General Harry A. Smith, Com- opes to attend the school in the futur 
mandant of the Service Schools at Fort it will give him an insight into | 
Leavenworth, delivered on the occasion policies of the instituion and what 
of the opening exercises of the 1924 expected of him when he goes 
class of the Command and General Leavenworth. 
Staff School. The entire address appears in t! 
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imber of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. It 

full of interest to the Service at 
rge. All officers will profit by its 
ading. 


* * 7 
The Army Wife 


Oh, I have married an Army Man, 
The wide world is my home; 

ast year we lived at Six West Tenth, 
The year before in Rome. 


Wherever the powerful fates decree 
We open our wardrobe trunks, 

One night we sleep in a palace 
The next on Q. M. bunks. 


Oh, never for me the sure content 
Of the little white bungalow 
With its shutters green, its winding 
walks ° 


Flanked with dahlias, row on row. 


For if I should plant tomatoes 
It would be the same old song 
lhey’d just be blushing the faintest 
pink 
**Old 


; nti 
along! 


When dear, we're moving 


Oh, I have married on Army Man 
And over the world we roam, 
But it matters not, if the last long 
move 
Makes Heaven a place called Home! 
Hitpa Boyp Burnap, 
Fort Warren, Mass. 
*” - - 


The newly-weds on their honeymoon had 
the drawing room. The groom gave the 
negro porter a dollar not to tell anybody on 
the train they were bride and groom. When 
the happy couple went to the diner for break- 
fast the next morning, all the passengers 
snickered and pointed and eyed the couple 
knowingly. The groom called the porter and 
demanded, “Did you tell anybody on the train 
we were just married?” 

“No, sir,” said the dusky porter, “I told 
em you all was just good friends.”—Latco- 

news, 


Publicity Scheme 


APTAIN GEORGE MUN- 
TEANU, Infantry, who is on 
duty with the Organized Re 
serves in Tennessee, has worked up a 
novel scheme for Army publicity 
From the Army register he has pre 
pared a list of the officers of the Regu 
lar Army who received their original 
appointments to West Point or direct 
ly into the Army from the State of 
Tennessee. He listed these officers ac 
cording to grade and arm of the serv 
ice and placed after each officer’s name 
the U. S. been 


decorations that have 


awarded to him. The introduction to 
the list is short and snappy. It is be 
ing here reproduced in order to serve 
as a basis for other articles of similar 
nature. & 


Seattered to the four corners of the 
Uncle 


earth, wearing the khaki of 
Sam’s army, there is a Tennessean in 
each branch of the regular Army from 
the ‘‘double-starred’’ major general 
down to a ‘‘gold-barred’’ second lieu- 
tenant. @ 

Men of Tennessee have always won 
fame as soldiers, and now the regular 
Army roster contains the names of 
many men from the Volunteer State 
doing their duty to their country as 
officers in the infantry, cavalry, field 
and coast artillery, engineers, signal, 
quartermaster, medical and _ other 
corps, as well as in special branches 

Many have distinguished themselves 
in service. Some have been awarded 
the distinguished service medal, for 
extraordinary service to their country ; 
others the distinguished service cross, 
for gallantry in battle, and still others 
the medal of honor, for gallantry and 
bravery in battle above the call of 
duty 

There are at present 351 Army offi- 
cers who were born in Tennessee—a 
sufficient force in itself to form the 
nucleus of a war strength division. 
These officers are now scattered all 
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over the world: Hawaii, Alaska, Pa- 
nama, Porto Rico, the Philippines, on 
the Mexican border. There is no doubt, 
aceording to officials, that there is a 
Tennessean in uniform in every State 
of the Union. 

If all these could get together it 
would probably be one of the strangest 
homecomings and reunions in the his- 
tory of men. Unique have been their 
experiences, hazardous and thrilling. 
Strange have been the sights they have 
seen. 

Following this is a list of the names 
of officers with their branch of the 
service. The original article was 
printed in the Knoxville Sentinel and 
copied by the press throughout the 
State. This same proposition could be 
worked up in many places and is a 
splendid publicity measure for the 
Army. 


Sometimes it pays to be original. A soldier 
on furlough wired in as follows for an ex- 
tension and got it: “Nobody sick. Nobody 
died. No train wrecks. Everything fine. 
Still got a lot of money. Having a good time 
and going strong. Request extension.” 
Come Back. 


The Infantry’s Place 
Tue Eprror: 


The following extract from a letter 
of Colonel and Bvt. Major General W. 
B. Hazen, Military Attaché to Austria- 
Hungary, dated, Vienna, August 23, 
1878, may be of interest to the Infantry 
Arm. This letter written in 
answer to one from Major General A. 
E. Burnside, President of the Joint 
Commission to Reorganize the Army, 
asking for suggestions on the future 
organization of the Army. The extract 
is as follows: 


was 


The infantry arm should be placed 
at the head of the line of the Army, and 


not at the foot. This arm, always the 
main force in all armies, with the new 
weapons, is made more important than 
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ever, while the other arms are m: 
less so. By its character it is se 
to all others in importance. It shou 
be placed at the head of the Regist: 
and be known as the senior arm of t 
service. This principle prevails 
foreign armies. 

Nearly fifty have 
since the above statement was mad 
and how true have the events of 
last half century proved it to be! 


years elaps: 


Sincerely yours, 
Stuart R. CARSWELL, 
Captain Infantry 


“It’s no wonder you're such 
clared the bad boy. “Your pa and ma w 
married by a justice of the peace.” 

“Well,” retorted independent Mary, “fro 
the noise I hear coming from your house, 
your pa and ma must have been married | 
the Secretary of War.”—The Continent (C/ 
cago). ; 


a sissy.” d 


Flays Critics of National Defense 


HE following is an extract from 

the speech of the Secretary o! 

War before the Assembly of th: 
Chamber of Commerce of San Fran 
cisco, in which he takes the crities of 
National Defense to task : 


One frequently hears of protests, 
the daily papers, against our new sys 
tem of defense. A few rather promi 
nent citizens are making accusations 
which betray an ignorance of the facts 
of our development. Typical of suc! 
statements is one to the effect that 
‘‘militarists of the nation are carrying 
on a far-flung compaign to Prussianiz: 
the nation. Our reorganization act 
seeks the same end that the Germa: 
militarists sought—to make every mali 
citizen of military age a unit of th 
war machine.’’ I have no sympathy 
for such views, for the reason that the 
convey an insult to American manhood 
There is an ingrained abhorence 0! 
militarism in the minds of Americans 
and it is absurd to assume that this 
can be easily removed. Those who cr} 
out that contact of civilians with arm) 
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officers will militarize the former 
should stop to think of what they im- 
ply. Even though our officers were 
seeking militarism, which they most 
decidedly are not, is our plane of intel- 
ligence so low that these few, a mere 
handful in the midst of civil popula- 
tion, can convert the millions to an ab- 
horrent doctrine? Aside from this 
manifest absurdity of such accusations, 
I feel it my duty to protest against the 
slight thrown upon our officers of the 
Regular Army and the National Guard. 
They are loyal true Americans and 
their efforts should be looked upon as 
the constructive influence which I know 
them to be. Because one outlaw organ- 
izes a band of marauders and lays waste 
to the country-side, do you accordingly 
suspect your own sheriff of wicked 
designs when he gathers a posse of your 
own friends and relatives to run them 
down and bring peace? Such blind 
reasoning is so lacking in discrimina- 
tion that I cannot feel it will meet 
with the approval of the Americans— 
a people who have proven themselves 
able to govern themselves independ- 
ently of the world. 


An Elegy Written in a Tourist 
Camping Ground 


The Klaxon sounds the knell of parting 
day, 
Some late arrivals through the dust 
clouds creep. 
And three hours after we have hit the 
hay, 
The noise calms down so we can get 


some sleep. 


Save where, from yonder pennant-clad 

sedan 

The radio set emits its raucous 
squeal, 

And underneath a nearby light, a man 

Pounds until daylight on a busted 


wheel, 
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Beneath those tattered tops, those pat 
ent tents, 
Where falls the dust into each sun 
burned pore, 
Each on his folding bed of slight 


g ex 
pense 
The rude explorers of the highway 


snore. 


Let not ambition mock their creaky 
cars, 
Their khaki 


secure, 


clothes of vintages ob 

Nor grandeur view, with hauteur like 
a ezar’s, 

The short and simple flivvers of the 


poor. 


The boats of shiny paint, the pomp of 
power, 
And all that 
fop, 


Await alike the inevitable hour 


charms the motoristie 


The paths of touring lead but to the 


shop. 


Can streamline hoods or silver-plated 
hubs 
Back to its mansion call the missing 
spark? 
Can plush upholstery foil the clumsy 
dubs? 
Who bang into your fenders in the 


dark? 


Full many a boob of purest ray serene 
Succumbs each summer to the tour 
ing itch; 
Full many a car is doomed to blush un 
seen, 
And waste its sweetness in a western 
ditch. 
—Anonymous in the Spokane Spokes 


man-Review. 
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Stamp Collectors 


The following name is placed on our 
list of Stamp Collectors: 
Captain H. Linden, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 
« * . 


“Henry,” said his employer sternly, “you 
didn’t expect me back this morning?” 

“No, sir,” said Henry. 

“I suppose you are aware that when I came 
in I caught you kissing the stenographer?” 
And his employer glared at him angrily. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Henry, without blush- 
ing, “but, if you remember, sir, you told me 
to be sure and do all your work while you 
were away.” 

om a 


Oriental Rugs 


OR more than twenty years Mr. 

Nejib Hekimian, the 
eee) leading oriental rug dealers of 
Washington, has made a specialty of 
catering to the Army trade. Rugs that 
he has sold to members of the service 
may today be found in Army homes 
all the way from China to Porto Rico, 
and the hundreds of satisfied customers 
attest Mr. Heki- 
mian has instituted a new service for 
the Army which brings the rug market 
of the world right to our very door. 
In order that officers may have the op- 
portunity of making selections he will 
ship rugs on approval to officers, they 
may select the ones they desire and re- 
turn the remainder. 
quiries one 
should state the general quality or 
class of rug that he desires to pur- 
chase or give information regarding 
approximately the amount of money 
he desires to put into a rug. This 
will enable Mr. Hekimian to make 
a judicious selection for shipment 
for inspection. Another splendid 
service that this firm has to offer the 
service is that of rug repairing. In his 
work rooms only skilled weavers are 


one of 


to his reliability. 


In making in- 


regarding this service 


employed and you may be assured th 
rugs sent for repairs will be giv: 
the personal attention of experts. \\ 
have no hesitancy in recommending t! 
firm to our members feeling confide: 
that they will receive fair treatmen: 
and get value received for their mone) 


Infantry Training Regulations 


HE Infantry Training Regu! 

tions covering the subject o 
See infantry Drill, that have ; 
ready been published and distributed 
by the War Department, include T. R 
50-15, The Soldier, 
mounted without arms; T. R. 50-20 
The Soldier, instruction dismounted 
with rifle and automatic rifle; T. R 
420-45, Infantry Drill, General intro 
duction; T. R. 420-50, Infantry Drill 
the rifle squad, platoon and Compan, 
(Close Order Drill) ; T. R. 420-60, In 
fantry Drill, the Infantry battalion ; T 
R. 420-85, Infantry Drill, extended or 
der, the rifle squad, section and pla 
toon; T. R. 420-90, Infantry Drill, ex 
tended order, the Machine Gun squad 
section and platoon. 

The U. S. Infantry Association has 
assembled all of these pamphlets under 
one cover the same size of the 1919 Pro 
visional Drill Regulations and the 
Compilation is ‘ealled ‘‘Drill Regula 
tions.”” The original text of all the 
pamphlets has been preserved just as it 
is and the whole work has been care- 
fully annotated. 


Christmas Cards 


ANY people like to add a per 
|M) sonal touch to the Christmas 
taee Greeting Cards they send out 
to their friends. They accomplish this 
by filling in their names in their own 
handwriting on the regular stock cards 
as ‘‘Major and Mrs. Harrison’’ or in 


instruction dis 
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the ease of more intimate friends just 
the words ‘‘The Harrisons’’. 

In order to supply those of our mem- 
bers who desire to do this we have had 
a box of 50 assorted greeting cards 
made up which we can recommend 
with full confidence that they will meet 
the requirements in every way. 

The price is only $5.00 for the box. 
Only 10 cents per ecard. In it you will 
find a number of cards that you would 
pay 30 to 35 cents for in the stores, a 
great many that you will pay from 15 
to 25 cents for and only a very few 
that you could buy for 10 cents each. 

An appropriate envelope comes with 
each eard. 

Let us send you a box of these fine 
cards and we are will be 


sure you 


more than pleased with them. 


Machine Gun Training Regulations 


NEW Training Regulations 

covering the extended order 

drill of the Machine Gun 
Squad, Section and Platoon has been 
issued from the War Department. It 
supersedes that part of Section 12 of 
the Machine Gun Service Regulations 
of 1918 ineluded in Tactical Squad 
Drill. The seope of the pamphlet in- 
cludes the principles governing the 
extended order formations of machine 
gun units and furnishes a guide for 
instruction in the practice of combat 
formations. It sets forth the duties 
of the leaders of the several units in 
maneuvers and ¢ombat; prescribes the 
various formations of the squad, sec- 
tion and platoon and the drill evolu- 
tions that are suitable in the battle 
area. The paragraph on the conceal- 
ment of positions and construction 
of cover is especially interesting and 
the splendid illustrations show in detail 


just how it should be done. This lat- 
ter is based upon the experiences of 
the World War and a complete study 
of the the 


courses for more than three years at 


whole subject through 
the Infantry School where the text for 
the The 
greater part of the text is devoted to 
the squad in which the movements and 


pamphlet was prepared. 


operation are carefully gone into, that 
relating to the section and platoon 
is short and to the point. This pam- 
phlet is a decided step in advance of 
anything that the Army has had here- 
tofore. 


An Omission 
N the 


INFANTRY 


November the 


pub 


issue of 


JOURNAL we 


lished an article on the subject 


of Military 


Sketching. Through a 
series of unfortunate incidents the au- 
thor’s name was omitted. The article 
Pear 


son, Infantry, who is an instructor at 


was prepared by Captain F. J. 


the Infantry School in the subject 
Captain Pearson is one of our most ac 
complished young officers and the re- 
ports of his work at the Infantry 
School indicate that he is putting over 
his subject in fine shape. It is to be 
hoped that the service will be favored 
with more material from Captain 
Pearson through the columns of the 
service publications. His stuff is to the 


point and all to the good. 


Annual Meeting 


The annual 
States 


United 
be 


held at the Infantry building in Wash 


meeting of the 


Infantry Association will 
ington, D. C., on Friday, December 21, 


1923, at 8 o’clock, P. M. 








Editorial 


The Army Officer and the Boy 
Scout 


INCE the publication of Gen- 

eral Pershing’s letter in which 

he said he would be glad to 
have Army Officers take an active in- 
terest in the Boy Scouts of America, 
there have been a number of inquiries 
as to what Army Officers have to do 
with scouts. 

The greatest Teacher the World has 
ever known found the telling of stories 
one of the best ways of answering ques- 
tions. In emulation of Him we will 
try to illustrate the point we wish to 
make by a story of what might easily 
happen some day. 

Captain Henry Allen having become 
disabled from diseases contracted in 
the tropics was sent for reeuperation 
to a small town where, it seemed to him, 
people knew little and cared less about 
any need for National Defense. They 
provided a police force to protect 
themselves themselves, they 
locked their houses and their cars and 
even their churches and they made 
sure that. their wives and daughters 
were properly escorted when on the 


from 


streets at night but when it came to 
protecting their country they jast 
could not see the need of it. 
Captain Allen having nothing to do 
but to get well and knowing from ac- 
tual experience that national brigands 
were more dangerous than private 
ones, determined to make good use of 
his time and show those about him 


their mistakes. His reasoning was 


sound and logical and he, being deeply 
in earnest, made some impression. 
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He soon found, however, that |} 
small success had aroused the profi 
sional pacifists, the Bolsheviki, the laz 
the fearful and some few who int: 
preted the scriptures as forbidding 
rr 
They 


could talk longer and louder than | 


war. outnumbered him an 
and thus it was not long before lh 
was marked, as a semi-lunatie wit 


whom 


‘< 


respectable’’ citizens had litt) 


in common. Being a man of courag 
confident that his cause was just, h 
refused to admit but 
looked a new line of attack. Hi 


found it in a quite unexpected quarte: 


defeat instead 


for 


and here is how it came about. 

Some boys were practiciug wrestling 
On the fence at on 
corner sat a youngster who watched 


on a vacant lot. 
in silence. Captain Allen happened 
along and asked why he did not get in 
the fun. The boy, perhaps recognized 
a friend from the friendly question 
and answered ‘‘ Ah, I can’t throw non: 
of them fellers and any way they won’t 
let me in.’’ ‘‘Would you like to b 
able to handle some of them?’’ asked 
Captain Allen. He would—and right 
there began a friendship which was to 
have important results. These two, 1n 
a sheltered grove, began to practice 
wrestling. The boy learned a science 
of which he had never dreamed and a 
short time later appeared at the vacant 
lot where he challanged any one of 
the crowd. 
‘‘nerve’’ soon gave way to astonish- 
ment at his success and there followed 
demands to know where he learned it 
Captain Allen having been duly intro- 
duced as the Wrestling Wizard was 


asked to be the instructor of an organ- 


Astonishment at his 








ation, then and there formed, for the 
irpose of ‘‘ producing the best wrest- 
rs the world has ever seen.”’ 

3y common consent he became lead- 
r of the gang and their activities soon 
They 


earned to box, to hike and to camp in 


cluded much beside wrestling. 
he open. They learned the names of 
rees, animals and flowers and could 
talk with one another at a distance by 
neans of signals. They became pro- 
ficient in first aid so that they could 
eare for themselves and others in an 
Allen obtained 
from headquarters of the Boy Scouts 
of America printed matter telling 
ibout the Seouts. Much of this he 
taught his gang until they began to 
feel their responsibility to God and 


emergency. Captain 


country and other people. 

Finally at the suggestion of the boys 
themselves, they organized as a Boy 
Seout Troop. 

At a meeting on the vacant lot each 
took the 
quired of scouts. 


number solemn 


pledge re- 


On my honor I will do my best 

To do my duty to God and country 
and to obey the Scout Law. 

To help other people at all times. 

To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake and morally straight. 

The Seout Law which requires scouts 
to be Trustworthy, Loyal, Helpful, 
Friendly, Courteous, Kind, Obedient, 
Cheerful, Trifty, Brave, Clean and Re- 
verent became their law. The Scout 
Motto ‘‘Be Prepared’’ was explained 
to them as meaning that they should fit 
themselves to meet any demands that 
might be made upon them for service 
to parents, friends, community and 
country. 

Before they could be registered and 
receive authority to wear the uniform 
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of scouts it was necessary to obtain the 


indorsement of representative mem 
bers of the community and their agree 
ment to see that the troop had a suit 
able meeting place and leader. This at 
first difficult 


the past record of the gang had been 


seemed a problem, but 
too vividly impressed on the minds of 
long suffering residents in the vicinity 
of the vacant lot to permit the change 
in the boys to go unnoticed. As a 
result the troop was officially adopted 
by the city council itself and members 
of 


that body aecepted duty as troop 


committeemen. Regular registration 
the 


membership cards giving their holders 


followed at onee and soon came 


authority to wear the scout uniform 

With the uniform came a new sense 
of responsibility and enthusiasm 
When one wears a uniform backed by 
a great tradition of service and good 
citizenship, one is very careful to do 
nothing to bring discredit to it. Even 
the younger boys felt it while parents 
and others could fail to see the 
effect. 


It was here that Captain Allen saw 
the great vision. He 


not 


saw America’s 
future in these boys and millions of 
others like them and realized that by 
helping them to become clean, straight 
thinking men trained for citizenship he 
was doing more, perhaps, for national 
security and national prosperity than 
he could accomplish in any other way 

And that, Mr. Army Officer, is only 
the beginning of the story. Is your 
question answered ? 

There are now about one half million 
of Boy Scouts in the United States 
That 
there are not more is due to the lack of 


There should be ten millions 
qualified men who will serve as leaders 


There is no class of men better quali- 
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fied to teach the things scouts want to 
know than are our Army Officers. 
Counting Regulars, National Guard 
and Reserve we have approximately 
100,000 Officers. If each could take 
charge of twenty boys and train them 
to be real American Citizens, capable 
of thinking for themselves and meeting 
their obligations to those about them, 
proper National Defense would be as- 
sured and we would have 2,000,000 
boys who would soon be young men 
ready and eager to assume the obliga- 
tions of citizenship in its highest form. 
The Boy Seouts of America have suc- 
ceeded in putting before the boy what 
he should know in a package so pleas- 
ing that he wants it. Every man who 
neglects an opportunity to help him 
get it deprives both himself and the 
boy of a great pleasure and delays the 
time when our country will become in 
fact the country of which we dream. 

If you wish to follow the advice of 
the Secretary of War to mix with the 
people and make our army a real army 
of the people, get a troop of Boy 
Seouts. It will open the doors of their 
homes and make you their friend. It 
will show you a warm heart instead of 
the cold exterior you are otherwise apt 
to discover. 

If you wish to know what really fine 
people live in America, get a troop of 
Boy Scouts. You will be astonished at 
the sincerity and high purpose with 
which they meet the problems of the 
day and at the many opportunities you 
will find to help and be helped. 

If you wish to be the man God and 
your mother intended you to be, get a 
troop of Boy Scouts. The responsibil- 
ity of setting an example of clean liv- 
ing and straight thinking to a group of 
boys will do more to strengthen your 


purpose and raise your ideals tha 
thousand sermons and unlimited 
vice, 

If you wish to help your countr: 
the great destiny that must be hers 
get a troop of Boy Scouts. They \ 


listen to you if you play with them and 
by a few words at opportune times yo 


can inspire in them a spirit of patr 
ism, high resolve, self sacrifice and «: 
termination to that is 
A yeal 
with them will accomplish more than a 
life time with grown men. 

Finally, if you wish to know the real 
joy of living, get a troop of Boy 
Boys you love are a source o! 


be real men 
nothing less than marvelous. 


Seouts. 
inspiration and personal pleasure you 
can get in no other way and once you 
really know them you will surely lov 
them. 

® 


General Wells Commandant of 
Infantry School 


N the assignment of Brigadier 

General Briant H. Wells to 

duty as Commandant of the 
Infantry School at Fort Benning, the 
school and the whole infantry branc! 
is indeed fortunate. Except for a 
short tour of duty in the Quarter 
master Corps, General Wells’ servic 
has been with the Infantry branch, of 
which he has been one of the outstand 
ing representatives. 

He has occupied many important 
and responsible positions and his va 
ried experience particularly fits him 
for the new duty to which he has been 
assigned. General Wells enjoys the 
confidence of those high in authority in 
the Army, as well as the absolute co: 
fidence of the Infantry, which he has 
served so well throughout the year: 
Under his able guidance we may be as 
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ured that the Infantry School will 
mtinue to progress and make for the 
nereased prestige of our branch of the 
ervice. 
® 
Our Tobacco 
ERIODICALLY we note that 
some woman’s organization has 
Meee launched a drive against our 
pet habit. If the facts were known it 
is probable that in most cases those at 
the head of the movement have never 
had the experience of living with a 
man deprived of his tobacco when he 
wants it. 
Wives have difficulties with 
husbands even with calming, soothing, 


their 
solacing Lady Nicotine 
their behalf. Much marital peace and 
tranquillity may at least partially 
attributable to the cigar, pipe or cigar- 
ette. 


working in 


Deprive a smoker of his after dinner 
session and look out for trouble. The 
addict to the weed often develops the 
objectionable traits of a sore headed 
bear or a snapping turtle when he is 
deprived of the wherewithal. 


Women should reflect before launch- 
ing a crusade that may result in ag- 
gravating her lot as the associate of 
man and she should take a hand in 
curbing those spinster and bachelor 
girls of uncertain age who are forever 
dabbling into things they know noth 
ing about. 

I 
Sayings of Great Commanders 
HROUGHOUT the great 
military commanders have rec 
Sere ognized the value of Infantry 
and many of them have recorded their 
estimate of our branch of the service 


ages 


It is fitting that we reiterate these 
sayings of great men and it is with 
this object in view that we are calling 
upon our readers to assist. Many of 


you have knowledge of where 


such sayings may be found or you may 


We 


just 


run across them in your reading. 


will appreciate it very much if you 
will send in 


find it. 


limited quantity each month as tail 


this material when you 


It is desired to publish it in 


pieces following articles in the INFAN 
TRY JOURNAL. 


D 








The Denver Convention 
HE National Guard Convention 
held at Denver, Colorado, on Octo- 
24-26, well-attended 
business-like gathering. 


ber and 


Forty-two 


was a 


States were represented by delegations, 
and General Rickards, accompanied by 
a group of the ranking officers on duty 
in the Militia Bureau, was present. 

The Convention was in practically 
during the three 
days mentioned and many of the com- 
mittees worked at night. 


continuous session 


The outstanding points covered by 


the Convention were: 


a. An endorsement of the Militia 
Bureau’s program of proposed legisla- 
tion. This program has recently been 
covered in this Department and is 
therefore, not repeated here. 

b. A re-affirmation of the National 
Guard’s belief that officers of that serv- 
ice should be issued commissions in the 
Army of the United States in peace as 
well as in war, thereby doing away 
with the present system under which 
National Guard Officers cannot, in 
time of emergency, enter the Army of 
the United States except through the 
Organized Reserve Corps. 

c. A cordial message of greeting and 
felicitation to the Organized Reserve 
Corps meeting at Detroit. This reso- 
lution was dispatched in the keeping 
of a National Guard officer to be de- 
livered on the floor of the O. R. C. 
Convention. 


, 


The fact that so many officers from 
the Militia Bureau were present at the 
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and the furtl: 


fact that these officers represented t! 


Denver Convention 
various sections making up the Bu 
added 
ably to the dispatch with which bus 
All points 
involving the Militia Bureau and on 


reau’s organization, consid 


ness could be attended to. 


which the members of the Conventior 
were in doubt could be brought up fo 
discussion on the spot in committe: 
meetings. Matters 


therefore, 


under discussion 


were, frequently — settled 
without delay and without eneumbe: 
ing the business of the Convention. 

A meeting of the State Adjutants 
General took place at Denver on Octo 
ber 23, and these officers thereupon ad 


journed to meet with the Nationa! 
Guard Convention. 

The newly elected officers of the Na 
tional Guard Association are: 

President, Brigadier General M. A 
Reckord, of Maryland. 

Vice-President, Major General F. W 
Ward, of New York. 

Secretary, Colonel LeRoy Pearson, 
of Michigan (reelected). 

Treasurer, General E. A. Martin, ot 
Pennsylvania (reelected). 

Brigadier General H. B. Smith, of 
indiana, was elected President of the 
Association of Adjutants General 
General F. D. Beary, of Pennsylvania, 
and General C. E. Black, of Illinois, 
being reelected as Vice-President and 
Treasurer, respectively. 





National 


Additional Mounts 


HE Militia Bureau reports that up 
to May 15 only 850 horses had 
been reported as surplus by the Regu- 
ar Army to meet the draft of 2,445 
additional mounts that the National 
Guard is supposed to receive after 
July 1 of this year. The Militia 
Bureau takes the view that the Regu- 
lar Army should be glad to turn over 
to the National Guard all of the pub- 
lie mounts needed by that service 
since this would place the Regular 
Service in a position to secure an ap- 
propriation for the purchase of 
younger horses. 
® 
N.C.O’S for National Guard 


OMETHING must be done in the 

near future to provide competent 
sergeant instructors for the National 
Guard. The D. E. M. L. allotment is 
551 of which there were only 448 actu- 
ally detailed for the duty on June 30 
of this year and under the present 
conditions there appears to be little 
prospect that the number can be in- 
creased. Ejighty-one of the allotment 
is in the grade of corporal and the 
Militia Bureau has not seen fit to re- 
quisition any of them for duty as it is 
a well-known fact that a soldier of 
that grade cannot live in a civilian 
community on the pay that he receives 
from the Government. 

There is required for each infantry 
regiment four noncommissioned offi- 
eers, three for other three battalion 
regiments and two for two battalion 
organizations and one for each of the 
separate battalions. This is the mini- 
mum that ean carry on the work effi- 
ciently. 

Apparently the main difficulty lies 
in the fact that when a competent man 
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ment he creates a vacancy that cannot 
be filled under the present ruling so 
that there is a hardship on the organi 
zation from which he comes and com 
manders are reluctant to give up their 


is taken from regular establish 


men not knowing when promotions will 
be opened up again and they will be 
uble to fill vacancies. 

One remedy that has been proposed 
is to provide the required number of 
noncommissioned officers for the Na 
tional give them the proper 
grade on which they can live in the 
manner that befits their position and 
make them additional noncommissioned 


Guard, 


officers in the regular establishment by 
inereasing the authorized number of 
enlisted men in the Army to the extent 
necessary to accomplish the 


result. 


desired 


the 
legislation of last year it was decided 


In connection with proposed 
that the grade of Staff Sergeant was 
the one that most nearly met the needs 
of the noncommissioned officer on Na 
tional Guard duty. 
ances are sufficient 


The pay and allow 
for the soldiers to 
live on in the manner that he should 
and not so large as to be unfair to the 
the 
is sufficent to 


Government. Moreover, 
Staff Sergeant attract 
competent men to this duty and keep 
them on it, and that 


desirable. 


pay of 


is what is most 
If the National Guard is to progress 
as it should this matter must be at 
tended to. 
(1) 


Guard Membership in Infantry 
Association 


ATIONAL GUARD INFANTRY 
N officers are joining the Infantry 
Association and becoming subscribers 
to the JouRNAL in very satisfactory 


numbers. In the October JOURNAL 
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out of 90 new members reported, 33 
were from the National Guard. In the 
November number 26 out of 82 were 
Guardsmen. 

It is becoming more and more evi- 
dent that a National Guard Infantry 
officer cannot get along without affilia- 
tion with the Association embracing 
the Infantry arms of the three sections 
of the Army of the United States. 


® 


126th Infantry Progresses 

HE 126th Infantry, Michigan Na- 

tional Guard, is progressing rapidly 
under the leadership of 
Colonel John H. Schouten, who was 
recently promoted to his present grade 
to the regiment. The 
winter program of activities includes 


competent 


and assigned 


a series of social and athletic events 
to be held in the Armory; small arms 
practice and competitive drills to be 
participated in by the various com- 
Another feature 
that Colonel Schouten is pushing in his 
organization is that of enlisting honor- 
The 
State Militia law of Michigan provides 
that each Company of the National 
Guard is entitled to have 150 honorary 
members on its rolls. These pay dues 
at the rate of $10 per year. They are 
exempt from the state and local poll 
tax and from jury duty during the con- 
tinuance of membership. They are en- 
titled to the privileges of the State 
Armory and may attend drills and 
other formations in which the company 
engages. <A drive is being made to 
have each company fill up its quota 
of honorary members before January 
1, 1924. Among the honorary mem- 


panies and platoons. 


ary members of the Companies. 


bership today are included many of the 
substantial business and professional 
men of the state and many of the 


Wortd War Veterans who have <¢ 
their ‘‘bit’’ on active service and 
leaving that part of the game to 
younger men. Colonel Sechouten’s ; 
iment is one of the strongest in 
National Guard. The returns for S: 
tember, 1923, show a total strength 
1,084 enlisted men on the rolls. P) 
tically every company is up to auth 
ized strength and there is no de: 
wood in the organization. The perce: 
age of attendance of formations is 0 
of the highest in the country. Colon 
Schouten is to be congratulated up: 
the fine showing that he is making wit! 
his organization. 
® 
National Guard Reserve 

HE National Guard Reserve co: 

tinues to show a slight gain fron 
month to month. On October 31 a tota 
of 466 officers were enrolled as con 
pared with 437 at the end of Septem 
ber. The enlisted 
ever, is still negligible, but 81 me: 
having been enrolled thus far. 


® 


Organization Obstacles 
N tabulating the results of last win 
I ter’s annual National Guard armor 
inspections the Militia Bureau has «« 
veloped some rather interesting facts 


component, how 


concerning the outstanding obstacles 
encountered in organizing Nationa 
Guard units. 

By far the worst wire entanglement 
to get through successfully is that 0! 
inadequate armory facilities. In fifty 


_ two eases this cause was cited as th 


barrier to satisfactory progress. Along 
with poor armories, small appropria 
tions were given dishonorable mentio! 
in forty-one instances. Unwise alloca 
tion of companies and the scattere:! 
condition of regiments generally wer 
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ferred to thirty-five times as being 
e largest lions in the road, lack of in- 
rest on the part of the community 
mvineed twenty-two inspectors of its 
ital effects, while constantly changing 
ational Guard personnel, and a short- 
ge of mentioned 
eighteen and fifteen times, respectively. 
This seems to call the roll of all of 
the really serious obstacles. 
there were 


instructors were 


Of course, 
other 
viven for unsatisfactory development, 


dozens of reasons 
but the main ones were the ones men- 
tioned. The other obstacles range all 
the way from a shortage of horses te 
the rather unusual allegation that too 
much time is recruiting ! 
Lack of equipment and lack of caretak 
ers to look after it; 


spent on 


lack of motor ve- 
hicles; lack of target ranges; lack of 
schools for officers and nomeoms, these 
are some of the deficiencies that im- 
pressed a number of inspectors. Others 
commented upon favorable employ- 
ment conditions, unsuitable officer per- 
sonnel, the use of armories for other 
than military purposes and the _activi- 
ties of the radicai element. There 
seems to be no end to the causes that 
have their unfavoravle effect upon the 
National Guard, provided one is look- 
ing for alibis. One inspector even gave 
it as his fixed opinion that the most 
serious obstacle now standing in the 
path of National Guard development 
the fact that correspondence 
courses are not made compulsory. 
® 
Using the St. Paul Plan 


AJOR MARSHAL G. RANDOL, 

Instructor, Field Artillery, Cali- 
fornia National Guard, has made good 
use of publicity recently published in 
the JournaL on the St. Paul Plan. 
Taking as his text, ‘‘What the busi- 
ness men should know about National 


was 


and State defense,’’ Major Randol re- 
cently made a live address to the Oak- 
land Rotary Club. In his talk he 
stressed the advantages of the St. Paul 
Plan, whereby the business men of a 
municipality cooperate to support the 
tocal National Guard organization, and 
he emphasized that because of the de 
crease in the strength of the Regular 
Army it was most important that the 
National Guard be 
strength. 


full 
He urged club members and 
the business men of the city generally 
to follow the plan adopted with much 
enthusiasm a short time ago by a hun 
dred firms in St. Paul. 


recruited to 


Classification of Officers 
ENERAL HARRY B. SMITH, 


Adjutant General of Indiana, has 
enunciated some definite policies that 
are to govern the advancement of offi- 
the National Guard. 
Progress in the Army Correspondence 
Courses is made the basis of the propo 
sition and for the purpose of eligibility 
officers are to be classified as A, B, and 
C. Class A ineludes all officers who 
have completed 80% of the work re- 
quired in Infantry Course A and pro 
motions details to the Infantry 
School are restricted to officers in this 


eers of Indiana 


and 
grade. Class B includes those officers 
who have completed 50% and less than 
80% of the Infantry Correspondence 
Course and Class C those who have 
completed less than 50% of the Course. 
Officers remaining in Class C longer 
than six months are to be ordered be- 
fore efficiency Boards with a view to 
determining qualifications for 
continuance as officers in the National 
Guard. Before any noncommissicned 
officer is eligible for appointment to 
the grade of Lieutenant he 
must have completed at least 50% of 


their 


Second 
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the Correspondence Course and be at 
least eligible for a Class B rating on 
being commissioned as an officer. Gen- 
eral Smith is determined to have the 
officers of the Indiana National Guard 
attain 4 high state of efficiency and has 
adopted a method that will be pro- 
ductive of resulis. Major Albert T. 
Rich, Infantry, is in charge of the Cor- 
respondence School Courses this year 
and is making much progress with the 
work. All officers are to be given every 
possible opportunity to qualify. <A 
minimum of three hours per week of 
study is prescribed in the courses for 
1923-24 and it is estimated that if offi- 
cers will devote this much time to the 
work they can at least qualify for 
classification in Class B. 


@ 
7th Corps Area 


Recommendations 


HE 7th Corps Area authorities 

have recently made certain recom- 
mendations aimed at the betterment of 
the National Guard that are well worth 
thinking about. The outstanding 
points touched upon were as follows: 

a. Several Kansas units have fol- 
lowed the plan during the past year of 
serving sandwiches and coffee on drill 
nights. It has proved very successful 
and it is recommended that a ten-cent 
ration allowance be authorized each 
drill for this purpose. In the 7th Corps 
Area this would amount to about 
$10,000. This proposal meets with the 
approval of all Adjutants General with 
whom it has been diseussed. In addi- 
tion to encouraging enlistments it 
would go far to content the Guard with 
its surroundings and tend to prevent 
the excessive loss from discharge, which 
at present is about 50% annually. 

b. Newly assigned officers entering 
upon National Guard duty should be 
ordered to Corps Area headquarters 
for temporary duty in the office of the 
Officer in Charge of National Guard 


Affairs before joining station. This \\;!] 
give the Instructor an opportunit 
become acquainted with his Nationa! 
Guard duty in relation to the Fed 
service, and particularly with the loca 
condition of his unit and the policies 
to be pursued in connection therew it! 
The Sergeant Instructor should spend 
a month on duty at the station of the 
Instructor before assuming duty with 
the National Guard organization. 

c. There is nothing ir the present 
system of property accounting to com 
pel a National Guard officer to report 
property shortages. Officers making 
annual armory inspections should by 
required to make a physical check 0} 
the property of the units inspected 
from records furnished by the U. S. P 
& D.O. The schedule of the inspecting 
officer should be so arranged as to a 
low sufficient time for this work. 

d. Changes of National Guard Reg 
ulations should be published in a loos« 
leaf system. 

e. The 15-day summer encampment 
period for the National Guard should 
be in addition to the time required fo: 
travel to and from camp. A divisional 
camp should be held every second or 
third year. In the intervening years 
State camps should be held. 


® 
Infantry School Class 
BOUT 50 applications for the next 
A course for National Guard Infan 
try officers at Fort Benning had been 
received by the Militia Bureau up to 
November 15. A class of 150 is ex 
pected to assemble for this course 
which begins February 15, 1924. 
® 
A Tip From Vermont 


ENERAL HERBERT T. JOHN 

SON, Adjutant General of Ver 
mont, recently sent a letter to all em 
ployers of labor in towns maintaining 
National Guard units and transmitted 
therewith a reprint of an editorial 
from the Burlington Free Press, dea! 
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ing with the necessity facing the tax- 
payers and American business men of 
giving some thought to the National 
Guard. 

As General Johnson remarks in his 
letter, ‘‘The people of this State should 
not wait for a great emergency before 
they voice their encouragement to a 
young man’s preparing himself for an 
emergency. Every year has found us 
of trained soldiers. We have 
been fortunate of being so situated 
that we could take the time to prepare, 
We 
are now paying the price and our chil- 
dren will have to continue to do so.”’ 

Extracts from the reprinted editorial 
follow : 


short 


but it has been most expensive. 


The question of preparedness is one 
that affects every home as well as every 
interest in the land. If preparedness 
is the most effective means of prevent- 
ing war, as so good an authority as 
George Washington held, then as- 
suredly the young men who are help- 
ing Vermont in the direction of pre- 
paredness are deserving of every en- 
couragement. 

Burlington recently witnessed a suc- 
cessful movement to help secure credit- 
able representation in the Vermont 
National Guard. One of the considera- 
tions which prevailed in that connec- 
tion was that our volunteer soldiers 
in time of peace deserved the encour- 
agement of both parents and employers. 
Vermont is deservedly proud of the 
regiment she had to mobilize on short 
notice in 1916 for service on the Mex- 
iean frontier and again in 1917 for the 
World War. 


Few people realize the important and 
responsible position now occupied by 
their National Guard in its relation to 
our National Defense. This responsi- 
bility and position naturally carries 
with it added requirements as to train- 
ing and a higher standard of readiness 
than was imposed prior to the World 
War. Vermont now has three officers 


of the Regular Army continually on 
duty with its troops, besides four 
others being detailed for the period of 
its field training. This insures careful 
instruction and supervision. 

The composition of an infantry regi- 
ment has changed very materially from 
the pre-war organization, both as to 
number of men and units and also as to 
arms and equipment. It is 
equipped with every rapid fire-arm 
known for front line offense and de 
fense, besides hand and rifle grenades 
for both and high explosives 
There are nine rifle companies armed 
with the Springfield rifle supple 
mented by a Browning automatic rifle, 
in effect a small machine gun, in every 
squad; three Machine Gun companies 
with four guns each and 45 eal. re 
volvers as an auxiliary arm; a Howit 
zer company armed with two 
pounders and two Stokes mortars, a 
small artillery command 

In addition, there are four Head. 
quarters companies, equipped with 25 
miles of communication wire, also 
complete radio equipment in case their 
telephone lines are cut. This, with a 
Service Company to care for supply 
and transportation, and a Hospital De 
tachment to look after first aid work, 
shows something of the great variety of 
instruction necessary to keep a modern 
infantry regiment up to even a fair 
state of efficiency. 


now 


gases 


one 


- - - * * 

The average taxpayer or business 
man gives very little thought to the 
work being done by this little group 
of citizen soldiers who volunteer to 
take a bit of training during their 
spare time that the great mass of the 
population may have a small police 
force always ready for an emergency 

The National Guard is to our coun 
try what a well equipped fire depart- 
ment is to a city. Twenty-four States 
during the past fiscal year have had 
occasion to utilze the National Guard 
for emergency purposes. 

Even though our National Guard is 
recruited to the maximum authorized, 
only one in 100 of our men of military 
age will be receiving this training. 
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Every taxpayer and business man 
should do everything possible to en- 
courage the few who are willing to vol- 
unteer. To many it is a real sacrifice 
to attend a 15-day encampment, receiv- 
ing only one dollar or a dollar fifteen 
a day when they could earn many times 
that at home. The average boy has to 
have some encouragement from his 
parents or his employer to do this. 

In this matter of preparedness and a 
reasonable National defense there is a 
duty for all to perform. Not all can 
enlist in the ranks but all can encour- 
age and commend. We are depending 
entirely upon a_ volunteer system. 
Whether this system proves to be all 
we need depends largely upon the at- 
titude of the publie toward the volun- 
teer in peace times. 

Every employer of labor should feel 
it his duty and privilege to encourage 
those in his employ to serve an enlist- 
ment in the National Guard by grant- 
ing them leave for training periods in 
addition to their regular two weeks’ 
vacation. This would help recruiting 
very materially. 

Many of our splendid citizens have 
already done this and more would if 
the real need and benefit was brought 
to their attention. This is a real work 
for Chambers of Commerce and similar 
civie organizations. Vermonters can 
be depended upon to respond whenever 
they see a duty. 


® 

From the Western Front 

EWSPAPERS, throughout the 

land, have given considerable 
publicity to the political-military-legal 
situation in Oklahoma, The political 
phase of the controversy has been very 
bitter, and the end is not yet. The 
legal phase promises further interest- 
ing developments. The military phase 
was the most spectacular from the 
point of view of the agitators and the 
public in general who were denied the 
opportunity of witnessing the opera- 
tion of martial law. As a matter of 





fact and record, the business like. 
well as the soldierly manner in whi. 
the Guard conducted itself; the stri 
attention to the performance of t| 
necessary and ordered duties; the a! 
sence of ostentatious display; the ta: 
fulness in handling enlisted m: 
throughout the entire period of activ, 
duty, has gone a long way toward « 
tablishing the Guard, as an institutio. 
of merit, in the mind of the citizens 
both publie and private, even thoug 
the present use of the Guard by t! 
State Chief Executive does not mee: 
with their approval. 

Whether or not the prestige of th: 
Guard in this State has been mat: 
rially affected is a matter of consider 
able concern to the friends and ad 
vocates of preparedness. A suggestion 
to abolish the Guard has already bee: 
mentioned by someone, but such 
move has been characterized as ‘‘pre 
judiced and ill-advised’’ even by th 
newspaper most violent in its criticism 
of the Governor’s action. Prominent 
legislators and business men have as 
sured Adjutant General Markham of 
their and of thei: 
readiness to go on record with a vot: 
of confidence in the National Guard o! 
Oklahoma. 

Regular Army officers on duty i 
this State as Instructors, while hold 
ing strictly aloof from the controvers) 
have closely followed the situation as 
it developed from day to day, and hav: 
felt a justified pride in the efficient 
manner in which the Guard has per 
formed its task. The past year has 
been marked by splendid achievemen' 
on the part of the Guard. According 
to a commendatory letter from th: 
Chief, Militia Bureau, the 179th In 
fantry, Oklahoma National Guard 


hearty support, 
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stands seventh in a comparative rating 
if all regiments or similar units in the 
National Guard of the entire United 
the only Infantry regiment 
shown with a better rating being the 
105th from New York. 

Nothing short of an improvement 
over past achievement is to be con- 


States ; 


sidered for the coming year, by those 
who have to do with the training of 
Oklahoma soldiers, 
spite the political situation as it ex- 


these citizen de- 
ists today. 
OrseN E. Paxton, 
Capt. Inf., D.O.L. 


(1) 


Training of National Guard 


T seems to be the consensus of opin- 

ion that this year’s summer train- 
ing of the National Guard has been the 
best that has ever been experienced by 
that of the National De- 
fense. Representatives of the Militia 
Sureau who visited the training camps 
express themselves as highly pleased 
with the business-like atmosphere that 
prevailed ; and the spirit generally dis- 
played by both the commissioned and 
enlisted personnel of the Guard. It 
must be admitted that the efficiency of 
the training of today in the Infantry 
regiments is due in no small measure 
to the graduates of the great Infantry 
School who are on duty with those or- 
ganizations. The Chief of Infantry 
has sent some of the best of the gradu- 
ates to duty with the National Guard 
and the policy of doing so is reflected 
in the big work that is being accom- 
plished throughout the service. These 
young men go through a strenuous 
course of training and instruction at 
the Infantry School and when they 
graduate at that institution they are 
capable of going to a National Guard 


component 


organization and putting into practical 
use the doctrines and principles that 
they have learned at the school. As 
time goes on and more officers pass 
through the institution it is probable 
that every officer on duty with the 
National Guard will be a graduate of 
the school. 


I 


Emergency Duty 
| ages BLUFFS, IOWA, and 
vicinity have joined the communi- 
ties that have recently had occasion to 
be grateful for the presence of a Na 
tional Guard organization in time of 
emergency. 

The recent flood and storm at Coun 
A few 
had 
been destroyed and many more ren 
dered uninhabitable, the local National 


cil Bluffs cost a score of lives. 


hours after hundreds of homes 


Guard units, Headquarters and Service 
Companies and Company L, 168th In 
fantry, were mobilized and were on 
active duty. They immediately took 
charge of the situation and gave most 
efficient aid in relieving the suffering 
of the homeless. 

Another bit of the 
National Guard’s availability as well 
as dependability is 


evidence as to 
reported from 
Minnesota. On October 15, a sudden 
eall was made on Company M, 6th In- 
fantry, Minn. N. G., to turn out to 
fight a forest fire raging ten miles from 
the company’s station, Sauk Center. 
The company was on the verge of be- 
ing inspected by the regimental com- 
T. W. Hammond, but 


this was postponed. 


mander, Colonel 
Hasty mobiliza- 
the 


rushed in automobiles to the scene of 


tion was affected and company 


the fire where they performed success- 
fully a hard task. 
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180th Infantry Signs Up 

HE 180th Infantry, Oklahoma Na- 

tional Guard, is the latest organ- 
ization to join the procession of Na- 
tional Guard regiments 
their own periodicals. 
this case 


publishing 
The infant in 
has been christened ‘‘The 
Message Center,’’ and according to the 
editorial appearing in No. 1, will con- 
sist of the following departments: 
General News and Comment, Per- 
sonal News, Bulls-eyes’ (Pointed para- 
graphs and Humor), Statistical In- 
formation, The Instructors’ Corner 
(consisting of instruction matter and 
discussion of questions of tactical na- 
ture). 

THe INFANTRY JOURNAL joins in 
wishing success to this new publication. 
The editor thereof evidently has the 
right idea if we may judge from the 
following sample: 


There has been no time in the his- 
tory of the National Guard when op- 
portunities were so great as at this 
very hour; and, while this is true, we 
must admit at the same time, that the 
service demanded of us is very much 
greater than it has ever been before. 

In view of this fact it behooves every 
officer in this regiment to burn the 
midnight oil on this Correspondence 
Course and prove to the Adjutant 
General that we have the best officer 
personnel in the Oklahoma National 
Guard. 

Success does not come by wishing 
for it, but by working for it. 

So many people seem to feel that 
suecess can only come because of some 
unusual opportunity, when as a matter 
of fact this is far from true. Success 
does not come because of the unusual 
opportunity, as we understand the ex- 
pression, but it does come when we 
recognize the unusual opportunity by 
the doing of the commonplace thing in 
the uncommon way; and opportunities 
of this kind present themselves in 


every man’s life scores of times « 
day. 

When we recognize that the unus 
service can be rendered only by 
development of that in us which | 
cost the unusual effort, then we sh 
be anxious and willing to look om 
selves straight in the face and asc 
tain what we must do in order to d 
velop the ability to render that kind 
service. 

This regiment must have, and w 
be not satisfied unless given, the w 
usual service. How are you measuring 
up to this demand? Are you even at 
tempting to square yourself up wit! 
what is expected of you? 

Let us help you answer the question 
How much of your spare time hav 
you given in the past three years to 
making your service have a bigger 
value to the regiment? 

You want promotion—it looks as i! 
you ought to have it. Whose fault is 
it that you are not getting what you 
want? If you should look in the mir- 
ror, how good a picture would you get 
of the fellow who is responsible for 
most of the trouble? 

Haven’t you seen the need for th 
development of that latent talent of 
yours? You have it. What ability 
has your immediate superior that you 
do not possess? What must you do to 
qualify for a position like his? Find 
out—and then go after it. 

® 

Sample Correspondence Course 

APTAIN FLOYD MOORE, Infan 

try Instructor, 142d Infantry, 
T.N.G., at Amarillo, reports that he is 
receiving a splendid response from the 
officers of the 142d Infantry taking a 
correspondence course in National 
Guard Regulations. It is generall) 
accepted that great benefit will be de 
rived from the studies involved. Al! 
officers belonging to the regiment ar: 
enrolled. 

The following is Captain Moore’s 
seventh lesson in this course: 
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1. Name the enlistment records 
at must be prepared in the case of 
ich soldier enlisted or reenlisted. 

2. After accomplishing enlistment 
ecords, what disposition is made of 
hem? 

3. What portions of the service 
ecord (Form 29, A.G.O.) will be 

ept prior to call or draft into Federal 
ervice? 

4. When will an extract of service 
ecord be prepared ? 

5. With what records are reports 
if physical examination of each soldier 
enlisted filed ? 

6. What action is taken when a 
soldier of the National Guard changes 

is residence ? 

7. When no Field Officer is present, 
may a Company commander sign a cer- 
tificate of discharge? 

8. Who has personal custody of the 
blank forms for discharge? 

9. How many classes of discharge 
‘ertificates? Name them. 

10: You are company commander 
f a National Guard organization not 
n Federal service. An enlisted man 
of your company has been absent with- 
out leave for two months and you have 
reasons to believe that he will not re- 

turn. By whose authority may he be 
dropped from the rolls? 
® 

Combined Target Range 
HE Recruiting News reports that 
National Guard organiaztions at 
San Francisco have been authorized to 
conduet rifle practice on the Regular 
Army target range at Fort Funston. 
This range being very close to San 
Kraneciseo, considerable time will be 
saved to the National 
through this privilege. 

® 
Working Together 


HERE is no such thing as too 
much cooperation in a good cause. 
'herefore, any evidence presented to 
how a closer degree of harmony 
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among the three components of the 
Army of the United States is welcome. 

In the Recruiting News of Novem- 
ber 1, 1923, Colonel E. M. Stayton, 
commanding 110th Engineers, Mo. N 
G., outlines a plan involving unified ef- 
fort on the part of officers of the Reg- 
ular Army, the National Guard and 
What Colonel 


Stayton has started in Kansas City can 


the Organized Reserve. 


be copied elsewhere to advantage. To 
quote the article: 


Last year when the Reserve Officers’ 
Club of Kansas City began a series of 
twice-a-month luncheons in an effort 
to vitalize the contact of its members 
with the military establishment at 
large, it faced the same problems that 
have confronted Reservists at one time 
or another in practically all parts of 
the country. 

How to provide interesting and 
worth-while instruction, how to obtain 
a high rate of attendance, how to 
frame a schedule that would not con- 
flict with other interests of the mem 
bers—in short, how to make the idea 
of voluntary study and discussion hum 
with accomplishment? In answering 
that question the Kansas City Reserv- 
ists not only solved their own diffieul- 
ties, but also worked out a valuable 
object lesson in cooperative enterprise. 

With luncheon-meetings being held 
fortnightly, at each of which a staff 
officer from the General Service 
Schools, Fort Leavenworth, addressed 
the members, their first step was to 
invite officers of the Regular Army and 
National Guard to attend and partici- 
pate in the discussions. rela- 
shionship between all officers in Kan- 
sas City followed this and the scope of 
activities grew larger. 

Next it transpired at one of the 
meetings that officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers of the 110th Engineers 
were in the meantime assembling in 
their own armory on Sunday mornings 
for an hour and a half of instruction. 
At these sessions the Guardsmen wit- 
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nessed demonstrations of Engineer 
work and carried out the principles in 
actual performance of their war-time 
duties. 

That the activities of the Reservists 
and the Guardsmen might be combined 
to the benefit of each was the opinion 
shortly afterward expressed among 
officers of both components. Here, it 
appeared, was an opportunity for co- 
operation. Accordingly, the command- 
ing officer, 110th Engineers, the execu- 
tive officer, 397th Field Artillery, Or- 
ganized Reserves and the National 
Guard Engineer instructor met last 
March to consider the proposed con- 
solidation. Cooperation, these officers 
decided, offered abundant possibilities, 
and it was recommended that the 
scheme be tried out. 

Then followed a period of experi- 
mentation. There were many factors 
involved that conflicted with one an- 
other. Business engagements had fre- 
quently kept members from attending 
the Reserve Club luncheons. Sunday 
mornings, with the approach of pleas- 
ant weather, were no longer suitable 
to the Guardsmen for training. Na- 
tional Guard drill occupied one eve- 
ning of each week. Dwellers in the 
suburbs too, found it inednvenient and 
uncertain to return to the city in the 
evening. The task seemed discourag- 
ingly difficult. But here is what they 
did. Firm believers in the desire of 
all to follow the development of the 
military art, they arranged for lectures 
on every arm of the service. Their 
instructors, they drew from officers on 
duty in Kansas City. They had Cap- 
tain Earl N. Hackney, Inf., instructor 
at the junior R. O. T. C., deliver a 
course on the Infantry, covering the 
platoon, the company, and the batta- 
lion, and had Captain E. 8S. Pegram, 
Jr., C. E., instructor of 110th Engi- 
neers, who had previously been an In- 
fantry officer, deliver another on the 
Infantry regiment, its organization, 
supply, and auxiliary arms, as well as 
two lectures on the duties of combat 
Engineers. 

And for future events they have 


Department 
drawn up a schedule that includes 
sides lectures and discussions, 
lems in Field Artillery, under Ca) 
Leslie M. Skerry, executive off 
397th F. A.; in Medical combat | 
tices, under Lieut. Colonel Jay 
Shook, M. C. instructor, Nati 
Guard, 7th Corps Area; in Cav: 
tactics, under Captain D. M. Speed 
and in Air Service operations, un 
Ist Lieut. A. J. Carroll, A. 8S. 

But in spite of this attractive 
gram the other difficulties still 
mained. By holding the meetings 
each Wednesday evening at six 0’elock 
however, the Guardsmen were enalb)! 
to report in time for their regular 
at eight o’clock, thereby confining 
their Army activities to but one even 
ing a week, while all benefited by 
installation of a cafeteria in which sub 
stantial meals are served at fifty cents 
each. 

Reserve officers were notified of th 
arrangements by postal card, and mor 
than two hundred responded, of whic! 
about half enrolled for the entir 
course. Through the Adjutant’s offic 
10th Engineers, the National Guard 
officers were advised of the meetings 
Invitations to attend were also ex 
tended the enlisted men of the regi 
ment. 


® 
Cooperation 


N a letter to the Commanding Of 

ficer, Fifth Infantry, U. 8. 
stationed at Camp Devens, the Ad 
jutant General of Maine let it be 
known that a most excellent impression 
was created in his State through the 
recent visit there by a recruiting de- 
tachment from that regiment. To 
quote the letter: 


Army 


I have heard it remarked by several 
people outside of Army circles the ver) 
favorable impression created by mem 
bers of your organization. The men 
presented a uniformly neat and so 
dierly appearance; they were exce) 
tionally well behaved and their co 





National 


ict toward the civilian population 
ith whom they came in contact was 
eyond reproach. It is believed that 
the interest in the Army and the Na- 
onal Guard has been promoted to an 
extent not heretofore felt by the people 
f this section on account of this visit. 
The Band gave two concerts while in 
\ugusta of a very high order and was 
stened to with much pleasure by 
undreds of people who came for that 
purpose. If more visits of a similar 
nature could be arranged it is my be- 
ef that the people at large would gain 
wholesome respect and a better idea 
what the Army stands for and the 
igh class of personnel composing the 
same. 
I 

Assembly of 153d Brigade 
HE 153d infantry brigade of the 
77th division held a get-together 
dinner and meeting on Wednesday eve- 
October 10, at the Army and 
Navy Club in New York City. 
Palmer E. pre- 
sided and plans for the continuation 
of the staff rides which were held last 


ning, 
Brig- 


adier General Pieree 


May were discussed and formulated. 
The guest of the evening was Major 
General James G. Harbord, who gave 
an interesting talk on the subject of 
staff work and leadership in connec- 
tion with reconnaissance security and 
The 


the national defense act and its rela- 


combat. General also discussed 
tion to the organization and develop- 
ment of the the United 
States, particularly the Organized Re- 
Colonel P. E. Traub, chief of 


staff, 77th division, also addressed the 


Army of 
serves, 
assembled officers. The other speakers 
were General Pierce, Major A. G. 
Gardner, Colonel R. E. T. Riggs, Col- 
onel H. J. Metealf, and Colonel C. W. 
Wickersham. The date fixed for the 
next staff ride is October 27. 


Guard 
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Maine's Regular Army 
Regiment 

HE 5th 

made a ten-day trip, visiting some 

of the cities of Maine. 


Infantry Band recently 
They gave con 
certs at each stop and at some places 
the orchestra, made up of members of 
the Band, the 


dancing. coneerts 


furnished musie for 


These and dances 
were free to the public, who were in 
formed that this tour was planned for 
the purpose of interesting the young 
men of the community in becoming 
members of the National Guard as well 
as the Regular Army. The writer is 
of the opinion that the value of such 
a trip cannot be measured solely in 
the number of recruits obtained at this 
time or in the future. Another factor 


must be taken into consideration, 


namely, the knowledge gained by a 
great number of people that the 5th 
Infantry is stationed in Maine. Un 
doubtedly, there is still many a person 
residing in this State who does not 
know of the existence of this regiment 
But a greater part of the people in the 
Band 


played know now that this organiza 


places where the 5th Infantry 


tion is stationed in Portland Harbor. 

Not only did the people become ac 
quainted with the fact that Maine has 
a regiment of the Regular Army with 
in her borders, but they also saw the 
manhood that this 
The 


form, the physical appearance, erect 


type of 


com poses 


regiment. neatness of the uni- 
carriage, and conduct of the men made 
a fine impression not only upon the 
general public, but also upon the mem- 
bers of the Maine National Guard in 
The 
fine example of physical and personal 
able- 


attain for 


those towns visited by the Band. 


appearance showed what 


bodied 


any 


young man might 
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himself with proper training. Old 
and young attended the concerts, and 
the many parents present could not 
but notice the benefits derived from 
military training. This should be of 
great assistance in obtaining recruits 
also for the National Guard. 

May there be more of these trips, 
but over a more extended area, so that 
the people of all parts of this State 
may have an opportunity to see and 
hear the 5th Infantry Band, and to 
become better acquainted with Maine’s 
Regular Army Regiment, the 5th U. 8. 
Infantry, the organization that has 


been of so much help to the Maine Na- 
tional Guard in its training. 


® 
Give Them Credit 


LL of us like to be told how good 

we are. Modesty is a virtue but 
in the game of organizing and main- 
taining National Guard units modesty 
gets you nowhere. The Commanding 
Officer of the 112th Infantry, Pa. N. 
G., Colonel Smathers, has recently an- 
nounced the excellent policy of giving 
some special recognition to each en- 
listed man of the regiment who attends 
all formations of his company from 
November 1, 1923, until the annual en- 
eampment of 1924. Details as to the 
form the special recognition will take 
were not published but any regimental 
commander can easily figure out some- 
thing for himself. 


® 
Oregon Marksmanship 
HE Oregon Guardsmen of Oc- 
tober 15 has quite a little to say, 
and justly so, about the fine record 
made by their team in the National 
Matches. Speaking of Sergeant Wil- 
liam E. Hayes, who won the Leech 


Cup with a perfect score, the Gua 
man remarks: 


He won his place in the team 
Sergeant’s stripes) in a fair 
square competition on the State Rk 
Range during the month of Aug 
He was not even one of the reg 
shooting members but held back as 
alternate. He jumped into the li: 
light over night winning the Le: 
Cup Match. This match is fired 
three stages, the ranges being 800, 
and 1,000 yards. Hayes made a p: 
fect score on each range. After « 
pleting the course he continued to f 
and made nine perfect hits before 
broke his string. There were 801 . 
tries in the match. 

By winning the match Sergea: 
Hayes won the Leech Cup, to be hy 
for one year, a gold medal and $20.() 
in cash. The board of officers of th 
Multnomah County Armory purchas: 
a new star guaged rifle which will | 
presented to Sergeant Hayes with 
suitable ceremony. 

Of the Oregon team which finish: 
seventh in the National Rifle Team 
Match the Guardsman has this to sa) 


Every Oregon guardsman and ever 
citizen of the state was thrilled and 
thrilled again when word was receive:! 
that the Oregon National Guard tea 
was in first place among all the N: 
tional Guard teams competing in t! 
national matches at Camp Perr 
Ohio. 

By being first among the nationa 
guard teams the Oregon team won tl}: 
Hilton trophy which will soon be on it 
way to Oregon. This marks 1! 
maiden voyage of this famous trop! 
into the far west. Never before has 
crossed the Mississippi river. Wit! 
the trophy was a gold medal for ea 
member of the winning team. T! 
trophy will remain in the state unt 
the next national match, when it w 
be competed for again, 

According to observers the race f: 
the Hilton trophy was one of the mo 
spirited contests ever staged on a n 
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ional range. Leading the crack teams 
from the state of New York and Dis- 
triet of Columbia by only a few points 
the Oregon gunners made a whirlwind 
finish on the one thousand yard 
range. 

In checking up the individual ree- 
ords made in the National Rifle Team 
Mateh it is noted that out of 65 teams 
competing there were only 16 teams on 
which one or more individual members 
made 280 or better. 
were 35 men who shot on the 280 level 
or above it. Of these 35, 8 belonged 
to the Marine Team; 3 to the Cavalry ; 
t to the Infantry; 2 to the Navy; 3 to 
the Coast Artillery; 4 to the Engi- 
neers; 1 to Oregon; 2 to the District 
of Columbia, the remaining 8 were dis- 
tributed, one each, to the National 
Guard teams of Minnesota, California, 
North Carolina, Nebraska, the R. O. T. 
©. unit in the 3d Corps Area, and the 
(. M. T. C. units from the 7th, 8th and 
9th Corps Areas. 


Altogether there 


@® 


Military Carnival of 148th 
Infantry 
ONCLUDING Toledo’s Safety 
Week Program on Saturday after- 
noon September 29, a military carnival 
was staged at Bay View Park. Fol- 
lowing a large parade the Headquart- 
ers of the 148th Infantry, Headquart- 
crs Company, Service Company 148th 
Infantry, Battery ‘‘F’’ 135th Field 
Artillery and Headquarters Troop 
107th Cavalry, Ohio National Guard, 
moved into shelter tent camp under 
command of Colonel Gilson D. Light. 
Mess was served for the edification 
of the erowd who ‘‘came to see the 
soldiers eat’’ after which a band con. 
cert by the 148th Infantry Band, en- 


tertained until dark. A pyrotechnic 


Guard Department 


and signal light demonstration to- 
gether with night firing of blank am- 
munition by the Artillery was of great 
interest to the spectators. 

Sunday morning a review of all the 
units was held followed by demonstra- 
tion drills of Infantry, Artillery and 
Cavalry. racing 
next divided the attention of the spee 
tators. 


Competitive horse 


The morning’s work was concluded 
by an exciting sham battle between 
Battery “‘F’’ 135th Field Artillery, 
Headquarters Company 148th Infan- 
try, Headquarters Troop 107th Caval 
ry and Service Company 148th Infan- 
try. Sunday noon mess wound up the 
day’s activities and the troops then re 
turned to their home stations. 

The publicity gained will no doubt 
demonstrate itself by increased enlist 
ments in the various units which par 
ticipated. 

I 
Armory Argument 
— armories mean better Na- 
tional Guard organizations. There 
are too many Guard units today drag 
existence 


ging out an unsatisfactory 


because of the failure of their state, 


county or municipality to provide 
presentable housing facilities for them. 
This fact makes the following words 
spoken by the El Paso Herald very 


much to the point: 


Interest here in national guard af 
fairs would increase if there were a 
suitable armory, and the proposal to 
build a $50,000 armory in El! Paso has 
that in view. More young men would 
enlist. They would take more pride 
in the El Paso battalion: There would 
be social as well as military features 
* * * It is the history of national 
guard organizations elsewhere that the 
erection of a handsome armory stimu 
lates interest in national guard affairs 
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and makes it easy to keep ranks filled 
at all times. Drills are better con- 
ducted and attended. Officers and 
men have a better spirit. The units 
get better ratings from federal inspec- 
tors. Those higher ratings are earned 
by better performance and improved 
appearance of men and property as 
well as improved drill. * * * 
® 
Army Correspondence Courses 
NCE more the season has opened 
for National Guard officers to en- 
roll for Army Correspondence 
Courses. Such courses have a decided 
value in that they present an oppor- 
tunity to a National Guard officer for 
systematic and practical instruction to- 
ward fiting him for the performance 
of present duties, as well as preparing 
him for the duties of higher grades. 
Course A is devoted to elementary 
tactics and technique covering the sub- 
jects taught in the basic courses of the 
Service Schools of each branch ; Course 
B includes the doctrine underlying the 
company officers’ each 
school, and Course C does the same for 
field officers’ courses. 


courses at 


Course D is a 
combined course for all arms based 
the work at the Fort 
Command and General 


upon Leaven- 


worth Staff 
School. 
Any officer inter- 
ested in taking such course can secure 
detailed either from the 
instructor on duty with his regiment 
or from the State authorities. 
® 
Completion of 43d Division 
HE Providence (R. I.) Bulletin 
has assisted the organization of 
the Rhode Island National Guard in a 
number of ways. Sympathetic public- 
ity is one of the outstanding needs of 
this Service and the Rhode Island 


National Guard 


information 


units are fortunate in having both 
influential Providence 
Journal and Bulletin, 
their welfare. 

recent editorial the Bullet 
indicates that the Rhode Island « 
tingent of the 42d Division will so 
be completed. 


papers, 
interested 


In a 


As the editor remarks 


Anyone who appreciates the fi 
service rendered by the New Engla: 
National Guard units during the w 
will recognize the need for keeping t! 
new organizations well reeruited 
trained, and equipped. Massachusetts 
ean take care of the new Yankee Diy 
sion. It is up to Rhode Island, Main: 
Connecticut and Vermont to bring th: 
new Forty-third up to the standards 
of post war efficiency so that the mil 
tary traditions of New England, fron 
Concord and Lexington to Seichepre; 
and Verdun may be kept clean. 

New Hampshire was not mentioned 
in the above, since no National Guard 
divisional units were allotted to that 
State. 

® 
Infantry Weapons 
HERE was a time when an infan 
tryman was armed only with a 
rifle and bayonet. In those days i! 
the infantry officer understood thos 
weapons he need not worry about an) 
The 
infantry is now armed with several 


others. That day is now past. 
different weapons and in order for th: 
infantry officer to get the best results 
with his command in battle he must 
have some idea of the proper use 0 
all of them. 

The object of this paper is to give a 
general idea of the 
powers and limitations of the variou: 
weapons, and an outline of the usua! 


characteristics 


tactical employment of each of them 
based upon these characteristics 
Then, should an officer commanding « 
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rifle company or a rifle platoon be con- 
fronted by a situation in which he re- 
quires the support or assistance of the 
auxiliary weapons, he would know 
which particular weapon to call for. 
In other words, he would not call for 
light mortor support when he needs 
machine guns; nor, would he call for 
machine guns when he needs the one 
pounder. 

Different weapons have very differ- 
ent characteristics, powers and limita- 
tions and upon these, their tactical 
employment is based. There are many 
phases to the subject of tactical em- 
ployment of weapons, but the phase in 
whieh the rifle unit commander is di- 
rectly interested is that of the charac- 
ter of target which is most favorable 
When he finds him- 
self in a situation where he requires 


for each weapon. 


the support of an auxiliary weapon, 
he is not particularly interested in 
where that weapon can best fire from, 
nor whether it is to deliver frontal, 
flanking or oblique fire. Neither does 
he care whether it is brought into posi- 
tion by tractor, horse or man power. 
interested in knowing what 
weapon is most effective against a given 
kind. of target. 


He is 


If he is being threat- 
ened with an attack by tanks he wants 
to know which weapon will be most 
effective in stopping them. If his ad- 
vance is being held up by machine gun 
fire, he wants to know which weapon 
will be most effective in silencing them. 

It is believed that a careful study 
of this paper will give an officer suf- 
ficient knowledge of these weapons so 
that by a proper study of any given 
situation he can reach an intelligent 
decision as to which weapon he should 
request his battalion commander to 
send to his support. 
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Weapons may be classed in various 


ways, and each classification has a 
bearing upon the use of that weapon 
Classed by trajectory they are: 
Flat trajectory, of which the rifle, 
machine gun and 37mm. gun are ex 
amples. This type find their best use 
defiladed flat 


fire by trenches, 


against targets from 


trajectory cover of 
ravines and steep reverse slapes. 
Classed by method of producing re 
sults : 
By direct strike of projectile, as rifle 
bullets. 


is used against personnel only. It is 


and machine gun This type 
of no avail against materiel. 

By explosion of projectile, as gre 
nades, trench mortar and 37mm. gun 
(also, artillery). This type in gen 
eral is useful against both personnel 
and materiel. However, this class may 
be further subdivided into those which 
produce their effect by: (a 
sion, as the trench mortor. 
useful both 


Fragmentation, as the 


Concus 
This type 
against personnel and 
materiel. (b) 
offensive (Mills) 


grenade (in artillery, 


shrapnel). This type principally used 
against personnel. 
Then, 


which 


the further 


personal 


there is 


class 
requires contact, of 
which the bayonet and the trench knife 
are examples, and which are used only 
against personnel. 

We will now take up each weapon 
in turn, discussing certain character- 
istics and the usual targets for each 
rifle, 
there is little need of discussion—all 


In the case of the infantry 


infantry officers are familiar with its 
characteristics. It is a weapon of flat 
trajectory, produces its results by di- 
rect strike of the projectile, is effective 

and against 
Its chief defect 


only against personnel 


targets above ground. 
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is that the fire of a large body of rifle- 
men is rather difficult to control and 
direct. The rifle may also be classed 
as a ‘‘ personal contact’’ weapon, since, 
with the bayonet attached, and even 
by use of the butt alone, it is a very 
effective weapon in close combat. 

The automatic 
similar to the rifle, having the same 
trajectory, producing its effect in the 
same way (except that it has no value 
’? weapon), and 
it has the further advantage of pro- 
ducing a much greater volume of fire. 
The volume of fire produced by one 
automatic rifleman may be estimated 
as equivalent to that of from six to ten 
riflemen. 


rifle is somewhat 


as a ‘‘personal contact 


Hence its fire is much easier 
to direct and control. The automatic 
rifle has the disadvantage that it is 
subject to stoppages due to mechanical 
breaks which would not occur to a rifle. 
Also, since one automatic rifle will nor- 
mally use as much ammunition as from 
six to ten rifles, the matter of ammuni- 
tion supply becomes quite a problem. 

Rifle grenades are high angle weap- 
ons with extreme range of about 250 
to 275 yards. They produce their ef- 
fect by the projectile 
(both by econeussion and fragmenta- 
tion). 


explosion of 


Their principal use is against 
personnel, and they are most valuable 
against troops sheltered in trenches, 
ravines, and behind hills. Also, they 
are of value in bombarding woods 
which are known or supposed to con- 
eeal troops or machine guns. 

Hand grenades are of two kinds— 
offensive and defensive. The offensive 
grenade produces its effect by concus- 
sion alone. The defensive grenade 
produces its effect principally by frag- 
mentation, and, in a minor degree, by 
concussion. Both are high angle weap- 





ons, and the average range to wh 
they can be thrown is about 40 ya 
They are very vaiuable against targ 
which are sheltered from flat tra} 
tory fire, but 
troops in the open. 


are also used agai: 
However, in t 
ease of the defensive grenade, on 
count of its wide radius of burst, it 
essential that the thrower be shelter: 
These weapons are valuable in putti 
down a local protective barrage. T| 
are used principally against personn 

The machine gun is a flat trajecto: 
weapon producing its results by dir 
strike of the projectile. It is used 
only against personnel (or animals 
and principally against troops in th 
open, although under certain cond 
tions it may be used effectively against 
targets sheltered by a gentle revers: 
slope. It may be used effectively 
ranges up to 2,000 yards. Its best ta: 
gets are groups of hostile troops, co! 
umns caught on the march, anima 
transport caught in draught and lines 
which can be taken in enfilade. It is 
of less value used frontally against 
skirmish lines, and is seldom if eve 
used against individuals. 

The 37mm. gun (or one-pounder ), |s 
a flat trajectory weapon, producing its 
effect by the explosion of the projectil: 
(both by coneussion and fragment: 
tion). This weapon is very accurat: 
up to about 1,500 yards, but the radiu 
of burst is very small (only about 
to 7 yards). It is only used agains' 
definitely located targets, and is « 
more value against materiel tha 
against personnel (due to its sma 
radius of burst). Its principal use 
against tanks, and against machin: 
guns which have been definitely lo 
ated. It is of little or no value | 
searching woods for guns or troops no 
definitely located. 
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The 3-inch (or Stokes) light mortar 
s a high angle weapon producing its 
esults by explosion of the projectile 
both by coneussion and fragmenta- 
It is valuable against both per- 
On account of 
ts very high trajectory and steep of 
all it is of particular value in shelling 
which are 


ion). 
sonnel and materiel. 


targets protected by 
renches, deep ravines and steep re- 
verse slopes. This weapon is not near- 
ly so accurate as the 37mm. gun but 
has an exceptionally wide radius of 
burst. Any strike within 30 or 40 yards 
f the target may be considered a hit. 
this inaccuracy the 
trench mortar is of little value against 
isolated targets definitely 
located, but, on account of the scat- 
tered grouping of the shots and the 
extremely wide radius of burst it is 
exceptionally valuable in searching 
woods in which machine guns may be 
hidden and in shelling ravines and re- 
verse slopes where counter attacks may 
be forming. 

No discussion of infantry weapons 
should close without stressing the fact 
that the battle is finally won by the 
bayonet. It is impossible to lay too 
much stress upon the importance of 
bayonet training. 

Assuming that you are engaged with 
an enemy of average good discipline 
you ean lie off at a distance and fire at 
him all day, and be your riflemen ever 
so good, if your enemy is reasonably 
well entrenched he will avoid your fire 
and stay in place. Be your artillery 
ever so heavy, it will not throw a shell 
so large but that your enemy can dig 
deep enough to avoid its effect. When 
the well trained, well disciplined infan- 
tryman with his bayonet approaches 
the position then, and then only, will 
the enemy vacate. 


On aceount of 


however 


When all is said and done, no matter 
how much importance we may attach 
to the rifle, machine gun, trench mor- 
tar and other auxiliary weapons (and 
I certainly would not wish to minimize 
the importance of all of these arms), 
in the final analysis, their role is mere 
iy to neutralize the hostile fire, and 
thereby allow the man with the bay- 
onet to get within striking distance of 
his foe. 

To recapitulate: 

Against personnel in the open, use 
the rifle, the automatic rifle, and the 
the latter 
against massed troops and against lines 
which ean be enfiladed. 

Against definitely located machin« 
guns and against tanks, use the 37mm. 
gun. 


machine gun especially 


Against troops protected by 
trenches, ravines and the reverse slopes 
of hills, use hand grenades, rifle gre- 
nades and the trench mortar. Also, 
use the latter against woods known or 
believed to shelter troops or machine 
guns. 

And never forget that the court of 
last resort—the final 


bayonet. 


arbiter—is the 
D. N. McMrman, 
Capt., Infantry. 


® 


135th Infantry Carries On 

HE 135th Infantry, Minnesota Na- 

tional Guard is one of the staunch 
supporters of the Infantry Association 
and the INFANTRY JoURNAL will be 
found on the table in the reading room 
of every company in the entire regi- 
ment. They the efforts 
that are being made to give the service 


appreciate 


a-high class military magazine. 
The regiment is making its training 
program most attractive by a series of 
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progressive drills and by injecting a 


certain amount of athletics in it. 
Every Company shows a gratifying 
drills’’ and 


new members are replacing the ‘‘dead 


percentage ‘“‘present at 
wood’’ in the companies. 

The Company I football team, under 
the coaching of Lieutenant C. C. Dale, 
has rounded into an excellent organiza- 
tion and has come off victorious in the 
several games it has played this season. 
Its most recent victory was over the 
strong Gleneo 
to 0. 

Company G, of Hutchinson, is whip- 
ping a snappy team in shape and will 
I on Armistice Day. 

Arrangements are being made for 
the winner of the Companies G-I game 
on Armistice Day to play the best team 
from the 5th or 6th Infantry regiments 
on Thanksgiving Day. 


team by a score of 29 


play Company 


Ground has been broken for a new 
armory at Ortonville, and the armory 
at Hutchinson is expected to be com- 
pleted by the middle of December. 


Daniel Pettigrew, IL. P. & T. Offic 
has been promoted to a Captaincy a 
made supply officer. 

Sergeant James G. Hyland, He; 
quarters Company, has been promot: 
to Second Lieutenant and assigned 
Headquarters Company. 

Colonel Rogers, the instructor, | 
arranged a series of conferences f; 
the officers located in Minneapolis t 
are being held 


The 


each alternate we 


officers assemble at one of 


Clubs for dinner and after the spread 


the speakers, who have assigned 

each particular meeting, present th 
subject. Two read, ea 
being followed by general discussion 

Major A. C. Jenson, Machine Gu 
Officer was the 135th Infantry repr 
sentative at the National Guard con 
vention at Denver, Colorado. 

A number of officers of the 135t! 
went to St. Paul, Monday night, Octo 
ber 29, to Colonel L. Schere: 
speak on ‘‘The Mission and Functions 
of the M. B.’’ 


papers are 


hear 
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Reserve Officers’ Convention 
Mgaj. R. E. B. McKenney, 3/9th Infantry 


That the reserve officer is not only 
fully alive to the obligations accepted 
by him in taking a commission in the 
Army of the United States, 


orous in his support of 


but is vig- 
a program of 
adequate National Defense is shown by 
the large and enthusiastic attendance 
at the second annual convention of the 
Reserve Officers’ 
United States. The meetings were held 
in the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michi- 
on October 27 and 28, 1923. On 


the day preceding the convention the 


Association of the 


gan, 


National Council held meetings at the 
Hotel Statler, first 
year’s mark. 

The attendance at the 


was a large 


eoneluding its 


Convention 
and representative one, 
being made up of prominent reserve 
various states in all of 
Ninth, 


officers from the 
the Corps Areas, except the 
which was not represented. 

convention the 
Henry J. Reilly, 
of the first year’s work 
of the Associaiton, stated that in thirty- 
six states there had been formed active 
state associations which had affiliated 
as State Departments of the National 


Association. 


In opening the 
President, Brig. Gen. 


in his report 


Due to the wide disper- 
sion of the officers and to other: local 
conditions in the Ninth Corps, the work 
of organization in that area had been 
slow, but that it was expected the com- 
ing year would see the completion of 


the organization of all the States in 


In all the states in which 
had 


great 


the Union. 


state organizations been formed, 
had 
the formation of local units. 
also detailed the 


Association in 


there also been activity in 
General 
Reilly work of the 
support of the 
Appropriation bill for the 
1924. He showed 
work of the 


in a 


Army 
fiscal yea 
how the energetic 


had 


increase in the 


Association resulted 
considerable 
amount appropriated for the training 
of reserve 


officers by Congress for the 


current year. He also pointed out the 


need for further work along this line 


during the coming session of Congress 
The special feature of the Associa 
tion’s work with Congress was the re 
tention in the 


Army Appropriation 


Bill of the item for the maintenance of 


Divisional and Regimental Headquar- 


This had 


eliminated by the House of Representa 


ters. item been entirely 
tives when the bill was passed by that 
body. As a 
by the Association the 
stored by the Senate, and as result of a 
very hard fight finally accepted by the 


It was pointed out that with 


result of representations 


item was re 


House. 
out Division and other unit headquar 
ters, there could be no effective organi 
zation of the reserve component of the 
Reilly stated 


that the appropriation for the Reserve 


Army. General further 
Unit Headquarters would need to be 


much increased this year in order to 
earry out the absolutely essential work 
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of the Reserve Units, if they are to ful- 
fill the mission given to them by the 
National Defense Act. 

The deep interest of the War De- 
partment in the Reserve Officers’ Asso- 
ciation was manifested by the presence 
of the Assistant Secretary of War, 
Colonel Dwight Davis and the Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Major General John L. 
Hines. Colonel Davis in a very lueid, 

forceful manner explained the War 
* Department’s plans in regard to Indus- 
trial Mobilization. General Hines, in 
an extended address, detailed fully the 
plans of the War Department with re- 
gard to the reserve component of the 
Army and showed how the necessary 
limitations of the budget prevented 
the full development of the reserve 
activities which were contemplated and 
authorized by the National Defense 
Act. General Hines also stated that the 
Association had the endorsement of the 
War Department and that he was al- 
ways ready to cooperate with the As- 
sociation in its endeavors to further 
the development of an adequate Na- 
tional Defense. 

Mr. Charles B. Pike, Chief Civilian 
Aide to the Secretary of War and 
President of the Military Training 
Camps Association, spoke on the devel- 
opment of the C. M. T. C. and showed 
its relation to the Officers’ Reserve 
He promised the fullest sup- 
port to the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion on the part of the Military Train- 
ing Camps Association. 

Captain Dudley W. Know, U. S. N., 
retired, made a clear, masterful pres- 
entation of the situation of the Navy 
and showed in detail what the Navy 
lacked to bring it up to the fighting 
efficiency authorized by the 5-5-3 ratio. 

Mr. Howard Coffin, past president 


Corps. 


Of f i cers " 


Department 


of the National Aeronautical Asso 
tion, and a great leader in the field 
aviation, spoke forcefully on the gr 
need of coordination in the work of | 
dustrial Mobilization. He also trac 
briefly the development of aviation a: 
spoke of some of its future possibi 
ties. 

The National Guard Association se: 
the most cordial greetings and pro: 
ised its hearty support to the Reser 
Officers’ Association. Resolutions wer 
adopted by the convention felicitating 
the National Guard Association an 
promising it the fullest cooperation i: 
the development of the National D. 
fense Policy. 

A strong resolution in support of th 
National Defense Act was passed )b 
the convention in which it was urged 
that sufficient appropriations be mad: 
to provide for the field training of at 
least one-third the members of the Offi 
cers’ Reserve Corps each year, to trai: 
all the enlisted reserve personnel, and 
to provide adequate provision for th: 
maintenance of the headquarters of th: 
Organized Reserve Units. Among 
other resolutions adopted by the con 
vention were the following: 

A strong endorsement of the devel 
opment of the full strength of the Nav) 
allowed and required by existing 
treaties. 

A resolution on the birthday o 
Theodore Roosevelt in commemoratio! 
of his sturdy Americanism and his vig 
orous advocacy of military prepared 
ness. 

An endorsement of the Temple Bil 
providing for the completion of th 
topographic mapping of the United 
States. 

A request that the War Department 
extend for at least one year from No 
vember 11, 1923, the time during whic! 
World War officers may be commis 
sioned in the O. R. C. on the basis o 
their war records. 
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The recommendation that the War 
lepartment grant reserve officers 
redit for time spent on correspondence 
ourses as time spent on active duty. 

It was also urged that there be the 
xtension of the same privileges to en- 
listed Reservists in government civil 
service, regarding elimination of pay 
leduetions and vacation time loss for 
summer training camp training as are 
enjoyed under the law by reserve 
offieers. 

A recommendation that commanders 
of units of the Organized Reserves shall 
exercise command over their units dur- 
ing periods of inactive status and that 
the instruction of such units be under 
their direct control. 

It was also urged that S. R. 43 he 
amended so that the age limits for re- 
serve officers be the same as that for 
officers in the Regular Service, and 
that reserve officers be retired without 
yav when they reach the legal limit. 

A resolution of thanks to Senator 
Wadsworth for the facilities offered at 
the volunteer Reserve Officers’ Camp 
(Camp Wadsworth). 

It was also strongly urged that the 
Air Service of the U. S. Army be im- 
mediately brought up to a standard of 

efficiency warranted by the pressing 
needs of the present time. 

A resolution of appreciation and 
thanks for the vigorous leadership and 
splendid work before Congress of Gen- 
eral Reilly—-who was not a candidate 
for reelection as President—was also 
adopted. 

The work of the Secretary of the As- 
sociation, Major McKenney, who also 
was not a candidate for reelection, was 
endorsed in another resolution. 

A resolution amending the law to 
provide that reserve officers injured in 
the line of duty, while on a tour of 
active duty, be continued on active 
duty and given the usual pay, allow- 
anees and hospitalization until the 
maximum of medical benefit has been 
obtained. 


The Constitution was amended in a 
number of minor points, among others 
providing for the elimination of Corps 
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Area Chapters and making the Seere- 
tary an officer appointed by the Presi- 
dent instead of being elected by the 
convention. 

The officers 
1923-1924 were: 

President, Brig. Gen. John Ross Del 
afield, New York, N. Y. 

First Vice-President, Lt. Col. Phelps 
Newberry, Detroit, Mich. 

Second Vice-President, Col. George 
F. Keenan, Boston. Mass. 

Third Vice-President, Major O. E. 
Engler, Omaha, Nebr. 

Treasurer, Col. John Stewart. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


elected for the year 


NATIONAL COUNCII 

Ist Corps Area—Lt. Col. C. S. Went- 
worth, Lt. Col. N. E. Borden, Wood- 
stock, Vermont; Major Phelps Mont- 
gomery, New Haven, Conn. 

2d Corps Area—Lt. Col. James 
Barnes, Princeton, N. J.: Lt. Col. 
Nathan C. Shiverick, Avon, N. Y. 

3d Corps Area—Col. John Hawkins, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lt. Col. Jenks B. 
Jenkins, Baltimore, Md.; Maj. R. E. 
I. MeKinney, Washington, D. C. 

4th Corps Area—Brig. Gen. Cary F. 
Spence, Knoxville, Tenn.; Col. W. F. 
Morrill, Shreveport, La. ; Lt. Col. G. G. 
Reiniger (Ashville, N. C.), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

5th Corps Area—Brig. Gen. Edw. 
Orton, Jr., Columbus, Ohio; Brig. Gen. 
L. R. Gignilliat, Culver, Ind.; Capt. 
Hart G. Foster, Lexington, Ky. 

6th Corps Area—Brig. Gen. George 
H. Harries, Chicago, Ill.; Col. George 
A. Shipley, Madison, Wis.; 
Harry C. Lear, Detroit, Mich. 

7th Corps Area—Col. A. J. Elliott, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Col. Wm. Donahue, 
Minneupolis, Minn.; Capt. J. D. Van 
Rensellaer, Minneapolis, Minn. 

8th Corps Area—Brig. Gen. Roy 
Hoffman, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Col. 
Joseph C. Taylor, Golden, Colo.; Lt. 
Col. W. B. Tuttle, San Antonio, Texas. 

The newly elected President, General 
Delafield, appointed Lt. Col. F. B. 


Capt. 


Kyons as Secretary. 
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Columbus, Ohio, was selected by the 
convention as the meeting place for the 
Third Annual Convention to be held in 
October, 1924. 

At the close of Convention General 
Delafield outlined briefly plans for the 
work of the Association for the coming 
year. 

The Association is particularly for- 
tunate in having such a wise and ef- 
Delafield to 
lead it during the coming year during 


fective man as General 
which it is expected that even greater 
progress will be made than during the 
past year. 
® 
Promotion 

One of the attractive features of the 
military service is that an officer is as- 
sured of advancement from grade to 
grade as time goes on, provided he can 
qualify for such promotion. 

Many officers of the Reserve Corps 
have not given this important subject 
the that it 
They seem to have the idea that when 
the higher authorities déem them en- 


consideration deserves. 


titled to promotion it will come along 
This 


is an erroneous impression which it is 


in the natural course of events. 


desired to correct. 

Special Regulations No. 43 covers 
the situation. They provide in effect 
that when an officer believes himself to 
be qualified, and who is eligible for 
promotion in point of service, he may 
with propriety, make application for 
examination for promotion. 

When an officer has gone over the 
subjects included in the Basic and Spe- 
cial Examination prescribed for his 
branch of the service and feels that he 
is ready to go up for the examination 
he need have no hesitancy in making 


his desires known with the assurance 


Reserve Officers’ Department 


that his application will receive car 
consideration at the headquarters of 
unit. Regimental Executive offi 
are always prepared to give you ¢ 
plete and detailed information on t 
important subject and to assist you 
preparing for the examination. 
Practically all officers who came in 


] 
the Reserve in the early post war da 


are eligible from point of service a 
they should lose no time in getti: 
their the 
years the older officers will be taki: 


next grade. In next fi 


their retirement .and leaving the gam: 


=< 


to the younger ones. Now is the ti 
for you to get ahead as fast as you ea) 


The that holds back 


regret such action in after years. 


man now wW 


I 


Pistol Marksmanship 
During the training period of th 
officers of the 89th Fort 
Des Moines last summer they were giv 


Division at 


en an opportunity to fire the regula 
dismounted pistol qualification course 
It was an experiment and the results 
far exceeded all expectations. 0 
those who fired the course two qualified 
Expert Pistol Shots, 8 Sharpshooters 
and 31 


that pistol firing will be included her 


as Marksmen. It is expect 
after in all training programs for t] 
division. 


Some Questions Answered 

Major John Scott, who is executive 
officer of the 320th Infantry and has 
immediate charge of Reserve activities 
in the District of Columbia, has bee: 
most successful in maintaining the in 
terest and active cooperation of th: 
members of the Officers Reserve Corps 
allotted to him. 





Major Scott’s communications to Re- 
serve Officers have been very effective. 
We quote below some extracts from 
them. 


The activities and interest of the 
Officers Reserve Corps of the Army of 
the United States in the past year has 
meen most gratifying and successful. 
The officer personnel of many units is 
fully organized. 

There is, however, a great deal still 
before us. The true value of the Re- 
serve Corps and the prestige of hold- 
ing a commission therein is dependent 
on the real efficiency of its officer per- 
sonnel, all—not the few, more active. 
Few, if any, are masters of the mili- 
tary profession. All can learn more. 
None ean afford to stagnate and forget 
what they once knew. Looking to the 
present and the future we cannot 
qualify in the test of war through 
what we may have done in the year 
past.. The efficient officer is made— 
not born. Inefficient leaders cost lives 
of their men. 

It is fully realized that many officers 
have more time than others to devote to 
national defense. The natv-al and 
very necessary desire for personal 
qualification for the test of service as 
well as live patriotism should influence 
every officer to do something—no mat- 
ter how little. 

The following are some of the scopes 
of action offered to officers while on in- 
active duty : 

(a) Through organization and or- 
ganization assembly. Hear interesting 
and instructive talks; work on a simple 
military problem; get personally ac- 
quainted with the officer with whom 
you may some day serve. 

(b) Correspondence Courses. 

(ec) Join the association of 
own arm and study its journal. 

(d) At least reply to necessary cor- 
respondence and keep your correct ad- 
dress on file. 

Correspondence courses are well 
thought out, coordinated and up to 
date. These courses offer the best and 


your 
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most convenient and most thorough 
means for all officers to improve their 
own military efficiency. You can work 
when, where, and to the extent of time 
and energy available. For those who 
do not desire to work alone it is sug 
gested that two or more get together. 
You will get the ideas of other officers 
and not so liable to procrastinate or go 
to sleep. 

The following points may have oc- 
curred to the minds of some: 

(a) There will never be 
war. How do you know that? If so, 
prove to the contrary. In the past, 
the peacetime prophecies of the com 
munist, theorist, ete., have been suffici 
ently strong that, when war has come 
we have never been ready. The 
has been terrific. Do not play in the 
hands of discredited false prophe ts 

(b) If war does come, it will not 
be in my time. You take out fire in 
surance against a much more uncertain 
risk. The firebrands of war are even 
now all around us. 

c If another war does come I will 
will not 
What does a man 
deserve in war who has played into the 
hands of the pacifists and been indif 
ferent to preparedness in 
What will one be worth as a 
leader of men in after 
stagnation and lack of interest? 
should a slacker in given a 
command in war? Their chance of be 
ing caught in the draft is better than 
being rewarded for indifference 

(d) What is there for me in join 
ing the Army of the United States? It 
is hoped that patriotism and love of 
country still somewhat outranks self 
interest. There is much for you even 
in time of peace. You will get more 
than you will be required to give. 

(e) The Reserve Corps is a paper 
army. The Reserve Corps is not a pa 
per army. 
and operating cadre which will fune- 
tion immediately upon declaration of 
war. 

(f) I did not get the promotion to 
which I was entitled. I will not take 


another 


cost 


get a commission anyway. I 
bother myself now. 


time of 
peace ? 
war vears of 


Why 


peace be 


It is an actually organized 
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the rank which is now offered. Other 
persons, no better, received a higher 
grade. There is no way to equalize 
what possibly may have been an injus- 
tice than to accept a commission in one 
of the components of the Army of the 
United States and take advantage of 
the promotion offered therein. You 
ean get promotion by coming in; you 
cannot by staying out. The sooner 
you come in, the sooner you become 
eligible to try for promotion. Do not 
cut off your nose to spite your face. 

(g) Iam too busy and cannot give 
the time. No more titne is expected 
than the officer can reasonably give. 
In the Officers Reserve Corps one can- 
not be forced to service except in cases 
of emergency so declared by Congress. 
Whatever you may think now, when 
war comes you will want to serve your 
country as an officer. 


® 
380th Infantry Clubs 


380th Infantry, 95th Division, 
under the direction of Colonel Elta 
Jayne, Edmond, Oklahoma, and Cap- 
tain J. R. Lippincott, Infantry, D. O. 
L., Executive Officer, is forming a 
380th Infantry Club in each one of the 
cities within its area. 

Captain Chauncey V. Crabb, Ad- 
jutant of the Regiment, is forming 4 
very strong club at Oklahoma City. 
Lawton at the present time can boast 
of a club of 55 members, which meets 
once a month at the Midland Hotel. 
Here any business is carried on, fol- 
lowed by a dinner and a good time. At 
these meetings, short talks are given by 
officers from Fort Sill. Everyone is 
proud of their club and are anxious to 
see similar clubs formed in other cities. 


® 
Possession of Pistols 
The matter of the possession of pis- 


tols by officers of the Reserve Corps has 
received the attention of the War De- 


The 
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partment and the following letter h 
been sent by the Adjutant General 
the Commanding General 2d Cor, 
Area in which the views of the D 
partment are stated: 


1. With reference to the 12th i, 

dorsement, Hq. Second Corps Ar 
June 8, 1923 (353.14/1215) this mat 
ter has been referred to the Judge A. 
vocate General and he is in aeeord wit 
the opinion rendered by the Attorn: 
General of the State of New Yor! 
Sept. 16, 1920, that paragraph 4 o 
section 1897 of the Penal Law of t! 
State of New York, which provid 
that any person over the age of sixtee: 
years having a firearm without a writ 
ten license therefor within the State o! 
New York, shall be guilty of an of 
fense, could not apply to the possessio1 
by Reserve officers of the United States 
Army of pistols which constitute 
part of their military equipment. 
2. Registration of such firearms 
with the military authorities, as r 
commended by Mr. Irwin Ira Rackoff 
Chairman, First Judicial District 
American Legion, is not believed to b: 
necessary. It would not be advisab| 
to establish such a system in a part of 
the Second Corps Area alone, and it 
adopted at all it should be adopted 
generally throughout the United 
States. This would entail a larg 
amount of work on the personnel of th: 
Regular Army and much correspond 
ence. Reserve Officer having bon: 
fide possession of a pistol as a part of 
his military equipment should not 
have much difficulty in convincing 
the police authorities or the court in 
ease of his arrest, of his right to 
be in possession of the same. There 
is no objection, however, to the Com- 
manding General, Second Corps Area, 
making such registration in individual! 
eases, if he desires. 

3. The right of a Reserve officer to 
bona fide possession of a pistol as a 
part of his military equipment should 
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be made known generally to Reserve 
Officers in the State of New York and 
they should be informed that if the 
local authorities object to such bona 
fide possession, the War Department 
will be glad to intercede in their be- 
half. 

4. This should not be constructed 
as sanctioning the carrying of an army 
weapon without any reference to its 
use in the military service. 

By order of the Secretary of War, 

Sam’L G. JONEs, 
Adjutant General. 


® 


War Risk Insurance 

War Risk Insurance which was car- 
ried by the majority of service men 
during the World War, but which has 
been dropped by a large number since 
their discharge from the Army, can be 
reinstated under very favorable condi- 
tions. All that is necessary is to make 
application to the local office of the U. 
S. Veterans Bureau nearest to your 
home. If the applicant is found to be 
in good health all he has to do is to 
pay two months’ premiums for the 
amount he desires to reinstate, the 
premiums being the month in 
which the insurance lapsed and the 
month in which it is reinstated. The 
maximum amount that can be rein- 
stated is the amount carried by the 
man while in the service, the minimum 
being one thousand dollars. 

It is also possible to convert War 
Risk Insurance into any of the stand- 
ard forms of life insurance offered by 
the commercial companies, such as 
Straight Life, Twenty and Thirty Pay- 
ment Life, Twenty or Thirty Year En- 
dowment, and Endowment at the age 
of sixty-two. Conversion can be made 
at the time of reinstatement, but insur- 
ance must be reinstated before it is pos- 


for 


sible to convert it. The rates of Con- 
verted Insurance as ‘offered by the 
Government, are very reasonable. 


I) 


Army Correspondence 


The Infantry Association booklet 
covering the subject of Army Corre- 
spondence is meeting with a warm re- 
ception in Officer 


Those who have gotten their copy are 


Reserve circles. 
loud in its praise and many: have ex- 
pressed themselves to the effect that it 
is the very information that the Re- 
serve Officer needs to have readily at 
hand. Why not order a copy and have 
a look at it. The policy of the In- 
fantry Association Book Department 
summed up is ‘‘Complete satisfaction 
back.’’ Briefly, if you find 
that it is not just what you want 
have the privilege of returning the 
book to us.—The only 50 
cents per copy 


or money 


you 
price is 


I 


Michigan Reserve Activities 

There is no more important duty at 
the present time than that of organiz- 
ing and training the units of the Or- 
ganized There are many 
methods by which this task may be 


Reserve. 


approached—so many ways that time 
and space will not permit the discus- 
sion of all of them. However, some of 
the organizations of the First District 
of Michigan, with headquarters at 
Grand Rapids, are getting results, and 
their activities are reported with the 
hope that they may be of interest. 
Within the First District of Michi- 
gan is stationed the 310th Service Com- 
pany (85th Division), 65th Balloon 
Group, the 355th and 356th Balloon 
Companies, 169th Brigade Headquart- 


ers Company 337th infantry and 328th 
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Identified With Michigan’s Citizen-Soldier Activities 


Left to right 


Col. John H. Schouten, 126th Inf.; Capt. Chas. E. Belknap; Maj. Joh: 


Franklin, Inf.; Capt. Lucian O. Bogan, Inf. 


Field Artillery. One of the greatest 
aids to the promotion of the Organized 
Reserve Corps and to National Defense 
in this locality is the Army and Navy 
Club, an 


commissioned personnel but in which 


organization composed of 
an honorary member may be appointed 
Such member- 
ship is, however, limited to the fathers 


of deceased officers. 


each year. honorary 

The Club is less 
than two years old but has an active 
membership of approximately two 
Meetings to promote good 
fellowship are held at a monthly for- 


mal dinner and the program for the 


hundred. 


evening always includes an address by 
an interesting speaker, benefit accruing 
to all who attend. The club is strong- 
ly supporting the Organized Reserve 


Corps, the R. 0, T. C. and the C. M. T. 


C. The elub’s activities 


unite the members of the O. R. C 


served to 
. and 
the National Guard to such a degree 
that Colonel John H. Schouten, 126th 
Infantry, National Guard of Michigan 
realizing the benefits that might aceruc 
by attendance at drill and instructior 
periods, issued invitations to all mem 
bers of the O. R. C. to attend the meet 
ings of the National Guard. The Ar 
my and Navy Club secured a table at 
one of the best hotels for its members 
in order that those who desire may con 
gregate and discuss subjects of mutual 
interest. A great many officers ex 
pressed a desire for an informal weekly 
meeting and for this purpose a privat: 
dining room has been reserved once 
each week. 

It is planned that some of the formal 





monthly meetings this winter be of a 
purely social nature but the greater 
number will be devoted to scheduled 
The 


informal weekly meetings will be given 


lectures on professional subjects. 


over to discussions of such questions 
of moment as may come up from time 
to time, and especially those of the les- 
the 
This will mean that 


sons of Army Correspondence 


courses. instead 
of thirty or forty men having their 
lunch in widely separated places they 
will gather at the selected dining room. 

At a regimental dinner last spring 
the officers of the 337th Infantry de- 
cided that the organization should en- 
gage in target practice and arrange- 
ments were made to include other re- 
Re- 
for rifles, 
belts and bayonets; automatic pistols, 


serve officers who desired to fire. 
quisitions were submitted 


rifles and machine guns, which were 
secured in due time. 


The City of Grand Rapids is excep- 
tionally fortunate in that there is avail- 


the 
country. 


one of best 
the The 
which is about six miles from the cen- 


for 
ranges in 


able use target 


range 


ter of the city, accommodates twelve 
targets including a 1000-yard range 
The 
greatest drawback to target practice of 
this kind is in the lack of pit detail. 


with safety zones on each side. 


Occasionally, boys were hired to tend 
but of the time, 
who fired had to pull targets also. On 


targets, most those 
a number of occasions the wives of Re- 
serve Officers went to the pits and as- 
sisted in the work. 


ternoons a 


On Saturday af- 
number of the 
brought out picnic lunches and after 
the firing was finished for the day, all 
would withdraw to a nearby spring for 
supper. 

Twenty-three officers began shooting 


wives 
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the instruction with the rifle 


Many of the Reserve Officers had taken 


course 
their vacations in the early summer 
and for business reasons could not at 
tend practice regularly. However, of 
the eight officers that have completed 
the record 
E.R., 
qualified. 


course, four qualified as 


three as 8.S. and one was un 
Two others, who have com 
pleted their slow fire, are well up in 
the 8.8. class. The methods outlined 
in ** Rifle Marksmanship’’ were used in 
the instruction of each individual and 
the Infantry score book was required 
of all. 

It was the 


season by having a big Army and Navy 


decided to close target 
Club shoot and harvest dinner, on Sep 
tember 19, 1923. The Staff for the 
match was selected and the remaining 
members of the Club were divided into 
three teams and named ‘‘Army’”’, 
**Navy’’ 


third man on the roster was given to 


and ‘‘Marines’’. Every 
one of the teams, and at the end of the 
contest there were less than two points 
difference between the first and third 
teams. The Navy team won first hon 
ors, while the Army team was second 
The contest went off in good order but 
we were only able to fire two ranges— 
two and three hundred yards slow fire, 
officers 


and members of their families enjoyed 


after which about sixty-five 


charcoal 


the 


a harvest dinner of steaks 


club 


was 


‘*n’everything’’ at range 


house. Considerable interest 
created by this contest and as a result 
seven teams of six men each were se 
lected to contest each Saturday after- 
noon. The teams entered represented 
the Grand Rapids Rifle Club, the 337th 
Infantry, the Grand Rapids Army and 
Navy Club, the 12th Na- 


tional Guard, the Naval Reserve, Reg 


Infantry, 
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ular Army, and a civilian team. For 
last Saturday’s contest the 337th In- 
fantry team made the hignest total— 
score 712 points out of a possible 900— 
ranges 300 and 500 yards slow fire and 
200 yards rapid fire. The Army and 
Navy team was a close second with a 
total of 711 points. These contests will 
continue each Saturday afternoon s 
long as the weather conditions will per- 
mit; the team having the highest total 
seore is to be awarded a silver cup. 
The scores in the match are considered 
very good as many of the men had not 
fired their rifles before. One of the 
Reserve Officers, who placed second in 
individual score for each match, had 
never fired a rifle prior to this summer. 
This officer was assigned target No. 16, 
and very promptly began firing. He 
was holding well, had good position 
and was complying with all the rules 
except one, but always drew a Red 
Flag. When he was questioned about 
the target, it was learned that he had 
been firing at the figure No. 16 and had 
not discovered the real target. 

A plan for holding a National 
Guard-Reserve Corps training camp 
here next summer for those who are so 
unfortunate as not to be ordered to 
Camp Custer, was discussed during 
target practice, and the general scheme 
has been approved by the Corps Area 
Commander. There are three Regular 
Army officers and three enlisted men 
on duty in this city who should be 
available for this duty, and through 
their assistance the success of the 
proposed camp may be assured. There 
are eight units of the National Guard 
here and the Regimental Commander 
is very much in favor of such a camp. 


Lucien D. Bogan, 
Captain, Infantry. 


Commissions in Reserve Corps 


The 145th Infantry, Ohio Nation: 
Guard, has adopted the policy of ha 
ing all the officers of the regiment com 
missioned in the Officers Reserve Corp 
before November llth. This will ob 
viate the necessity of their having to b. 
recommissioned by the President i 
the event of national emergency. 

An officer of the National Guard 
applying for a commission in the Ri 
serve is commissioned in the rank and 
branch of the service in which he is 
serving in the National Guard. Pro 
motion in the National Guard auto 
matically gives him the same promo 
tion in the Reserve. If he leaves th 
service of the National Guard he may 
still retain his commission and rank in 
the Officers Reserve Corps. 

® 
Oklahoma Reserve Officers 
Carry On 

The arrival at Lawton, Oklahoma, of 
Captain J. R. Lippincott, for duty as 
Executive Officer of the 380th Infan- 
try, has given a great impetus to Re- 
serve activities in that section. The 
monthly meeting of the Army and 
Navy Club at the Midland Hotel, Law- 
ton, Oklahoma, on November 15 was 
probably the largest military gather- 
ing that the state has experienced 
since the war. A comprehensive prog- 
ram of entertainment was carried out 
and the oceasion was thoroughly en- 
joyed by all of those present. 

The Club is growing rapidly and is 
spreading its influence over the area 
of the 95th Division. Many ex-officers 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
join the Reserve Corps before the 11th 
of November. Captain Lippincott is 
to be congratulated on the fine work 
he is doing in his district. 
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Industrial Mobilization 


‘‘There will be no slackers and no 
profiteers, if we are ever again forced 
into war,’’ said the Assistant Secretary 
of War, Colonel Dwight F. Davis, at 
the Second Annual Convention of the 
Reserve Officers’ Association in Det- 
roit. ‘*The National Defense Act, and 
the plan for Industrial Mobilization, 
now being drawn in accordance with 
it, will provide a place for every man 
and will insure that only reasonable 
profits will be made by industry. 
Both man-power and industrial power 
are necessary in waging war. Each is 
useless without the other. In a major 
war, the strategy of handling the in- 
dustrial resources of a nation may well 
be as vital to success as the strategy of 
handling the troops.’’ 

The Secretary compared 
the War Department in the matter of 
supplies to a huge department store. 

It must carry in stock thousands of 
different items, ranging from _ shoe- 
laces to locomotives, from buttons to 
automobiles. It is dealing with thou- 
sands of customers. Like a depart- 
ment store, it cannot concentrate all its 
buying in one purchasing agency and 
that is why it is decentralizing into 
seven supply branches, each of which 
has a separate and distinct mission. 
Like a store which is preparing itself 
for the holiday rush of trade by plac- 
ing orders for its goods months in ad- 
vanee, so the Army must have on order 
the necessary supplies to bring its 
stocks up to war consumption. But 
unlike a commercial department store, 
it must be prepared to expand imme- 
diately from its normal condition of 
peace-time to a volume several thou- 
sand times as great in time of war. 
It must be prepared to supply the 


Assistant 


Army with 700,000 different 


items in quantities which run into the 


some 


millions in many items. 


many the production 
‘apacity of the country, requiring the 


This will, in 
cases, exceed 
building of new factories or the con- 
version of old. The production of this 
enormous mass of supplies raises grave 
questions of transportation, power and 
labor, and intricate details of price fix- 
ing, priorities and control. The prob- 
lem of converting our peace-time de- 
partment store over night into a huge 
machine which uses to the best ad 
vantage the productive capacity of the 
entire nation is the problem of procure 
ment planning. 


The plan for industrial mobilization 
ean be divided into three main ques- 
tions, namely, ‘‘What does the Army 
require? Where can the requirements 
be purchased? and Who will purchase 
them?’’ The problem of figuring the 
requirements involves the considera- 
tion of 23,000 major items and of 700,- 
000 items in all, and has practically 
been completed. If this work had been 
done before the World War, it would 
have saved months of time and literally 
billions of dollars, as, in one of the 
major items alone, it is figured that a 
saving of $240,000,000 would have been 
made. 

In order to find out where to fill the 
requirements, the country has been di- 
vided into fourteen procurement dis- 
tricts, and the supply branches have 
established local procurement offices 
through which the requirements will 
be allocated to facilities in the district 
eapable of their production in time of 
war. Each factory will be furnished 
with drawings and specifications and 
will be given standardized war con- 
tracts, so that, if an emergency should 
arise, the plant would immediately be 
ready to start manufacturing the par- 
ticular item assigned to it. 

The answer to the question, ‘‘Who 
will purchase them,’’ requires the 
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manning of the probable war organiza- 
tion. The Assistant Secretary and 
Supply Branches will be faced over 
over night with the problem of expand- 
ing a force of perhaps 100 officers to 
approximately 5000 men, each trained 
and experienced in his particular busi- 
ness or profession. These staffs must 
be manned in great part in time of 
war by the selected business men, engi- 
neers, chemists, etc., of the country, 
and men must constantly be kept avail- 
able for the important positions by 
selection and training. In this work, 
the Reserve Officers’ Association can be 
of immense value.in solving one of the 
problems of Industrial Mobilization. 
® 
Ohio Reserves 

The following are the high points of 
the second annual convention of the 
Reserve Officers’ Association of Ohio: 


An endeavor will be made to amend 
the National Constitution, so as to hold 
Conventions of National Guards and 
Reserve Officers’ Associations on same 
dates. 

An amendment will be supported to 
increase the dues to $2.50 per member, 
one dollar of which is to go to National 
Headquarters. 

Legislation will be referred to the 
National Convention to extend the 
privilege of retirement with retire- 
ment pay to all Reserve and National 
Guard Officers who are disabled in line 
of duty. 


The 
passed : 


following resolutions were 


The repeal of present limitations on 
enlistment in the Army and National 
Guard of men under the age of 21 and 
over 18. 

That Officers of U. S. Army, Reg- 
ular and temporary, entitled to retire- 
ment, be permitted to retire with the 
highest rank attained by them in the 
World War, but without increase of 
pay. 

That the Secretary of War be 
authorized by law to annually estimate 


the probable vacancies in each gra 
in the Regular Army for ensuing y: 
and annually in June to make a suffi 
ent number of promotions in ea 
grade to provide for such estimat 
vacancies plus ten per cent: such | 
ficers, until absorption, to be add 
tional files. 

That the present law requiring r 
commissioning Reserve Officers at t! 
end of five-year periods be repealed 

That Reserve Officers be made avai 
able, with their consent, for detail o 
recruiting service for the U. 8. Arm, 
—83d Division Bulletin. 

® 
Attention Reserve Officers 

Here is some important informatio: 
for members of the Infantry Associa 
tion. 

Did you attend an Officer’s Train 
ing Camp between the dates of July 
1, 1917 and June 30, 1918? 

Were you at the time enlisted in th 
Army of the United States, Regular 
Army, National Guard or Nationa! 
Army ? 

Did you receive only the pay ot 
your enlisted grade during the period 
of the Training Camp? 

If you eome within the category out 
lined above you are entitled to the di! 
ference between the pay you received 
man and $100 pel 
month, which has been determined as 
the pay then authorized by law. 

All of this is in accordance with a 
decision of the Comptroller Genera! 
and as soon as your claim is made and 
the account adjudicated the money will 
be forthcoming to you. 

This allowance is not made to men 
who attended the training camps after 
June 30, 1918. The Supreme Court 
has held that the law providing for 
the $100 per month pay expired wit! 
the fiscal year of 1918 which ended on 


as an enlisted 
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June 30 of that year and cannot be 
paid to candidates attending Training 
Camps after that date, June 30, 1918. 

The United States Infantry Associa- 
tion, as one of the services to its mem- 
bers is prepared to supply complete 
information on this whole subject and 
will be glad to supply you with blank 
forms, for filing your claim. It is un- 
necessary for you to employ a lawyer 
for the purpose. We can supply our 


members with everything and give 
them all the information they require. 
All you have to do is to write for it. 
Below is included the complete deci- 
sion of the Comptroller General on the 


subject : 
* 


Hyatt F. Newell requested review of 
settlement No. W-886629, dated Feb- 
ruary 8, 1923, wherein was disallowed 
his claim for the difference between 
the pay of his enlisted grade as pri- 
vate, first class, Headquarters Detach- 
ment, 67th Brigade, National Guard, 
and pay at $100 per month as an en- 
listed man in training to become an 
officer, for the period from January 
10 to April 18, 1918. 

It appears that claimant enlisted in 
the United States Army May 14, 1917. 
He was placed on detached service 
from January 10, 1918, to April 18, 
1918, for the purpose of attending the 
Officers’ Training School at Leon 
Springs, Tex., and upon completion of 
such course he was returned to his or- 
ganization, with which he served until 
June 4, 1918, on which date he was 
discharged to accept a commission as 
second lieutenant, National Army. 

The Training schools for candidates 
for commissions held January 5, to 
April 19, 1918, in aecordance with the 
provisions of Special Regulations No. 
49, War Department, revised January 
5, 1918, were held primarily for the 
training of enlisted or drafted men to 
become commissioned officers with In- 
fantry, Cavalry and Field Artillery of 
the United States Army. 


The original legislation authorizing 
the payment of $100 per month to 
citizens selected by the Secretary of 
War for training as officers in the 
Army was section 54 of the National 
Defense Act of June 3, 1916, 39 Stat.. 
194, and the provisions in the appro 
priation act of May 12, 1917, 40 Stat., 
69-70, as follows: 

‘*For the expense of maintaining, 
upon military reservations or else 
where camps for the military instrue 
tion and training of such citizens 
physically capable of bearing arms as 
may be selected under such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War * * * That the Secretary of 
War is hereby authorized out of this 
appropriation to pay to persons de 
signated by him for training as officers 
in the Army during the period of their 
training the sum of not to exceed $100 
per month in addition to the allow 
ances authorized by said section fifty 
four: Provided, That they shall agree 
to accept appointment in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps in such grade as may be 
tendered by the Secretary of War.’’ 

The foregoing act provides for the 
training of civilian candidates. The 
authority for selecting enlisted men of 
the line and the payment above their 
grade at the rate of $100 per month 
while training for commissions in the 
Army is found in the appropriation 
act of June 15, 1917, 40 Stat., 
follows : 

‘‘For pay of enlisted men of all 
grades, including recruits, and pay at 
$100 per month for enlisted men in 
training for officers of the 
Corps, $226,882,560.”” 

Payments at $100 per month under 
authority of the above act were made 
to enlisted men selected to attend 
training camps, authorized by Special 
Regulations No. 49, War Department, 
revised August 15, 1917, and de 
signated ‘‘Training Camps for Reserve 
Officers and Candidates for 
sion in the Army of the 
States.’’ 

Prior to the act of May 18, 1917, 40 
Stat., 76, there was no provision for 


188, as 


Reserv e 


Commis- 
United 
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the appointment of temporary or 
emergency officers except in the Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps, and when the 
act of June 15, 1917, was passed the 
branch of the United States Army, 
subsequently designated as the ‘‘Na- 
tional Army,’’ in which claimant was 
appointed, had not been brought into 
being. The obligation of all men at- 
tending training camps was to accept 
commissions in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, but the training provided for 
by law was ‘‘training as officers in the 
Army’’ therefore a man might under 
such act be commissioned in another 
branch of the Army. By War De- 
partment General Order No. 73, dated 
August 7, 1918, the various branches 
of the Army were merged into the 
**United States Army.’’ 

It is evident that the purpose of the 
legislation authorizing pay ‘‘not ex- 
ceeding $100 per month’’ for civilians 
in the act of May 12, 1917, and ‘‘ pay 
at $100 per month’’ for enlisted men 
in the act of June 15, 1917, was to 





provide pay for the training peri 
and provide trained officers for t 
Army, and not for the purpose 
building up the Officers’ Rese 
Corps. 

It is apparent that the designati: 
of enlisted men of the line for trai: 
ing under the revised regulation 
January 5, 1918, was for the purpo 
of training them as ‘‘officers in t! 
Army’’ and that they were according 
ly entitled to the pay fixed by the ac! 
of June 15,1917. The Adjutant Ger 
eral, U. S. Army, reported Januar 
30, 1923, that claimant’s status was 
that of an enlisted man on detached 
service in training for a commissio! 
from January 10 to April 18, 1915 
and he is accordingly entitled to th 
difference in pay between $33 and 
$100 per month for such period, o 
$221.10. 

Upon review of the _ settlement 
$221.10 is certified due claimant. 

(Signed) J. R. McCart, 
Comptroller General. 


D 





Feet. UNELED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of 
such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in mod- 
ern war.”—Article III of the Constitution. 


® 


OFFICERS 
President: 


Mason Generar Cuas. S. Farnswoatn, U. S. Army. 


Vice-President : 


Braicapier Generar Hanson E. Ety, U. S. Army. 


Secretary: 


Lieutenant Coronet Wiitiam H. Wavpnon, Infantry. 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 
Baroaprer Generar Pavut B. Matone. 
Baicaprer Generar Jounn McA. Parmer. 
Baricapirer Generat Barant H. We ts. 
Baicapier Genera Huon A. Daum. 
Coronet Mercu B. Srewaart, Infantry. 
Lizurenant Coroner Wm. H. Watpron, Infantry. 
Masor Evan E. Lewis, Infantry. 


® 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association. 
Membership dates from the first of the month following the date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the Iwrantar 
Jovawat for $2.00 per year. The Infantry Association is not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in published contributions. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Room 508 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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Out in the open— 


with 4 new improvements 


OT pup tent! You sure can shout a mean com- 
mand, if you write it on Corona. The old 
dictionary rolls off your tongue, and every letter in 
the alphabet snaps to attention—when your fingers 
start to play on those keys. 


Remember what a help Corona was during the 
war. She was a good soldier then—but she’s a top- 
kicker now—with four new improvements. 


Read ’Em and Weep for Joy 
1 Automatic Ribbon Re- Improved tine spacer— 
verse. one motion returns car- 
riage, and spaces or next 


fs 10-inch Carriage—wider line. 


than any other portable 
typewriter. Grab your phone book and 
look for ‘‘Corona.’’ The 
Standard Portable Key- «(Corona Supply Sergeant”’ is 
board. The simplest of an amiable merchant who 
all typewriter keyboards, will even bring Corona to 
and the easiest to mem- your office or home, to show 
orize and use. its new features. 


CoronA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


RES. Uv. S. PAT. OFF. 


Built by CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
127 Maw Srrser Groron, N. Y. 





Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantry JouRNAL 














Tel. Bryant 5961 


McEnany & Scott 
Army and Navy Uni- 
forms and Equipment 


Imported Cloths Our Specialty 
HIGH-GRADE CIVILIAN CLOTHES 


USED BY UNCLE SAM'S EXPERT RIFLEMEN 
HOPPE'’S 
NITRO POWDER SOLVENT NO. 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 


For Cleaning High Power 
(Springfield) Rifles, Revolvers, 
Machine Guns, and Firearms of 
all kinds. 


For Sale at Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Stores and at 
Post Exchanges. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
Sole Manufacturer 


12 West 46th St., New York’ 























Dept. R. 
2314 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia 


3-in-One Oil 























3-in-One Oil 


is used and recommended by prac- 
tically all leading gun manufac- 
turers. 3-in-One sinks into the 
pores of the meta! and moist ure 
proofs it, venting rust. Lubri- 
ring and ejecting mech- 
anism perfectly. 

For sale at Post Exchanges in 
1-oz., 3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles and 
in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 

FREE nerous sample end 
Dictionary of Uses. 

; THREE-IN-ONEOILCO. 
Service ° 165 G, Broadway, N. Y. 


Best 


Use 3-in-One Oil to keep gun sling, 
shoes, boots, puttees, belts and all leather 
equipment soft, pliable and waterproof. 
Contains no grease or acid. 


3-in-One Oil lubricates all operating 
parts of the rifle just right, and keeps 
the barrel bright inside and out. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


165 Broadway, New York City 














Union Trust Company’s Safety 
as well as the liberal interest which this strong institution 
pays, is at the disposal of Army Officers, no matter where 
they may be stationed. 

The Union Trust Company “Banking by Mail” plan is sim- 
ple, convenient and safe—it places our complete service at the 
very doors of everybody everywhere. Detailed information 
gladly furnished on request. 

’ Two per cent interest paid on checking accounts 
—8 per cent on savings. Small deposits welcomed 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Capital and Surplus WASHINGTON, D. C. Edw. J. Stellwagen 
$2,500,000.00 President 
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Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantay JOURNAL 








Enhance the Beauty 
of Your Home 


With floor coverings in har- 
mony with the surroundings. 
Oriental Rugs fill the bill. 


In the last 20 years we 
have sold thousands of 
fine Oriental Rugs to of- 
ficers of the Army. 
Today you will find them 
all the way from China 
to Porto Rico. 














Rugs Shipped on Approval 


Correspondence Invited 





Fine Repairing 











NEJIB HEKIMIAN 


Established 1901 


1512 H St. Washington, D. C. 




















JACOB REED’S SONS 


1424-1426 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


Manufacturers of 


Highest Grade Uniforms 
Caps, Insignia and other 
Equipment for Officers 
of the Army 


Civilian Clothing 
Ready-to-Wear or 


to-Measure 
Furnishing Goods 
Headwear 
Automobile Apparel 


UNIFORMS 


For 


U. S. ARMY 
and 
NATIONAL GUARD 


Officers and Enlisted Men 
UNIFORMS 
Independent Military Organizations 
UNIFORMS 
Military Training Camps 

UNIFORMS 

Boys Military and Society Clubs 
UNIFORMS 

Official National Outfitter 

Boy Scouts of America 


SIGMUND EISNER CO. 
Red Bank, N. J. 
New York Showrooms 
126 Fifth Ave. New York 














Periodical 
Catalogue 


Ready December 15 
Write for Copy 


U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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Proper paper 
Perpetuates 


Personality 


ent — 


. 4 
3) 
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The new 
five quire box of 


Crane’s 
Linen Lawn 


will perfectly meet the 
needs of most of our 
customers as the sheets 
and envelopes are so 
proportioned as to avoid 
waste of either. 

Also for engraving, 
the larger quantity of- 
fers an economy. The 
boxes are most at- 
tractive—the paper, of 
course, needs no in- 
troduction. 


Samples Cheerfully Submitted 


U.S. Infantry Association 


Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 














Your 


Money 
Should always be 


working for you 


MONG our stockholders 

are a number of officers of 
the Army stationed in Wash- 
ington, who have investigated 
the 


Real Estate Mortgage 
and 
Guaranty Corporation 


and as a result have invested 
in the stock of the corporation. 


HIS corporation is engaged in 

a business which has been 
proven by many years of experi- 
ence to be conservative, safe and 
profitable. We welcome the fullest 
investigation. 


HE facts about our business 
and company are interesting. 
Full information will be supplied 
upon request without obligation. 
Fill in the coupon below and send 
it along. 


Real Estate Mortgage and 
Guaranty Corporation 


26 Jackson Place 
Main 1403-1404 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Real Estate Mortgage 
and Guaranty Corporation, 
Washington, D. C. 


Please mail me, without cost or obli- 
gation, your literature. 


Name 
Address 


City State... 


Inf. Journal. 
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$$. 


We Built the Infantry Building 


wa ND we put into our Mil- 
ie ler-Built Homes the 

same high-class mate- 
rial and honest workmanship. 


Before you decide whether to buy or to rent during 
your tour of duty in Washington, let us explain our 


home ownership plan to you. It places you under no ob- 
ligations. 








Real Estate Service for Service People | 


W. C. and A. N. MILLER 


Builders and Realtors 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
1119 17th Street Next Door to Infantry Building 














Williams-Webb Company 
uw OCugravers 


Line Cuts - Halftones - Commercial Art - Map Construction 


Engraving of every description 


1702 F Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 








We Print the Infantry Journal 


, we we point to it with pride as an example of the high-class 
workmanship we put into every job of printing we do. 





Printing for the Army 











Let Us Estimate on Your Work—Our Prices Are Right 


Hayworth Printing Company WhEMINGTODt DC. 
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did not pass! 


T the second battle of 
the Marne when civili- 
zation finally repulsed the 


invader, again the du Pont 


More than 98% 
of all du Pont 
Powder is used su lvin essential muni- 
today for devel- PP y a 


opment of peace- tions. 
time industries. 


Company played its part in 


E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Military Sales Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inranray JouRNaL 
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The Footwear--Valet 


An Orderly for Your Shoes and Slippers 











The Footwear Valet fills a long felt need in every Army 
home. It disposes of your extra footwear in a most 
satisfactory and convenient manner. Being made in 
either Brown Mahogany or American Walnut finish it 
becomes an attractive piece of furniture, and can be 
used in either bedroom or closet: Owing to its unique 
design, it can be used in a very limited space, fitting 
as it does neatly against baseboard or wall: Being port- 
able the Footwear Valet can be moved without disar- 


rangement for cleaning or dusting. 


Can be moved from 
closet or bedroom for 
ch 7 ° Awsnttd 





r 
witheut disturb- 
ing contents 


Order Yours 
Today 


Fits neatly against baseboard 
in closet or bedroom 


The Footwear Valet is furnished in an egg shell finish of ma 
hogany or walnut. Size over all 19 inches in height, 8% inches 
deep and 26 inches long; capacity 6 to 8 pairs of shoes or slip 
pers. Being substantially built with no appreciable wear, it 
should last a life time and be an everlasting joy to its user. 


The Footwear Valet comes to you neatly packed in heavy fibe: 
carton, well padded and papered. 


Shipped—Express Charges Collect 
Price $6.50 


Supply Department 
U. S. Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 
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EBxbS 1918 


Bvoks Brathens: 


cise CLOTHING, 
ens Furnishing ods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


Uniforms for Officers of the 
United States Army 


Civilian Clothing Ready Made or to Measure 
Garments for Travel or Outdoor Sporf, 
English Haberdashery, Hats, Shoes, Trunks 
Bags, Fitted Cases 
Complete School Outfits for Boys 


Makers of fine’uniforms for more "7 y v 
than a hundred years BROOKS BROTHERS 
Building, Convenient to Grand Cen- 
BOSTON NEWPORT tral, Subway and to many of the 
leading Hotels and Clubs, 


TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 























Che Riggs National Bank 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Resources over $30,000,000 


BANKING DEPARTMENT: Accounts of individuals, firms and cor- 
porations invited. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT: 3% interest paid on accounts and time 
certificates. 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: Issues Letters of Credit, Travelers’ 
Checks, Foreign Drafts. Buys and sells 
exchange. 

CREDIT DEPARTMENT: Furnishes information concerning local 
or out-of-town firms, corporations, and 
individuals, compiles statistics. 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS: One of the most modern in the East for 

“ the storage of securities, documents and 
valuables of every description. 

TRUST DEPARTMENT: Exercises fiduciary powers as authorized 
by Federal Reserve Act. 

INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT: Complete tax service. 





E have more accounts with Army and Navy 








Officers than any other bank in the United 
States. 
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Last Chance 
to Order 


Christmas Greeting 


y Cards N 
For the benefit of those who have not had time or 
inclination to order specially engraved greeting 


cards, we have made up two beautiful assortments that 
will fill the bill. Each lot in handsome boz. 


$5.00 Unit 


This contains fifty cards that purchased at 
retail would cost from 10 to 25 cents each. 
All have proper size envelopes, some lined 
with gold, blue or red tissue. All are die 
stamped in colors and have an appropriate 
sentiment engraved on them. HT i 
unusual value. 


$2.50 Unit 


The same high quality that goes to make 
up our larger unit, but the number of cards 
is reduced to twenty-five for the benefit 
of those with smaller mailing lists. 


If your requirements are limited, or you wish to 
supplement previous orders, you cannot do better 
than to order one or more of these units. , 


United States Intantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D.C. @ 


CE EE 


his is an 








